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PEEP  ACE. 


The  present  volume  has  been  prepared  in  accord- 
ance i^dth  a  desire  expressed  for  some  years  past, 
by  many  old  pupils  and  others,  to  have  a  guide 
which  should  not  be  too  elementary,  but  which 
might  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  author's 
^  Manual  of  Botany,'  and  other  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  works.  The  author  has,  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  condense  within  a  moderate  com- 
pass all  that  is  essential  as  a  foundation  for  future 
study,  and  thus  to  form  a  convenient  and  trust- 
worthy guide  on  Structural  and  Physiological 
Botany  for  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students, 
and  also  for  use  in  colleges  and  schools  where 
Botany  is  now  largely  taught. 

The  author's  experience  for  more  than  thirty 
years  as  a  Professor  of  Botany  has  shown  him 
the  necessity  of  explaining  every  detail  in  simple 
language,  and  of  arranging  the  subjects  treated  of 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  their  systematic 
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study.  He  has,  therefore,  taken  his  own  successful 
^  Manual  of  Botany '  as  his  guide  in  these  respects, 
but  has  altered  it  wherever  necessary,  so  as  to  adapt 
the  present  work  to  a  less  advanced  class  of  stu- 
dents. A  comparison  of  the  present  volume, 
however,  with  his  larger  work  will  show  that, 
although  it  has  been  grounded  upon  it,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  simple  abstract  or  epitome  of  that 
volume,  but  that  every  page  exhibits  evidence  of 
very  careful  revision,  and  much  that  is  new  in  the 
treatment  of  details.  Indeed,  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  bring  the  diflferent  subjects  treated 
of  down  to  the  present  state  of  science ;  and  much 
care  has  also  been  exercised  in  condensing  the 
numerous  details  in  each  department,  and  in  ar- 
ranging them  for  systematic  study.  The  author 
trusts,  therefore,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  the 
object  he  had  in  view,  and  has  satisfied  those  who 
expressed  a  desire  for  such  a  volimie. 

The  present  work  will  be  succeeded,  as  early  as 
possible,  by  another  small  volume,  *  The  Student's 
Guide  to  Systematic  Botany,'  uniform  with  it  in 
design  and  execution. 

JwM  1883. 
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THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE 

TO 

STRUCTURAL,  MORPHOLOGICAL,  AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

The  various  bodies  which  are  situated  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  combined  so  as  to  form  its  substance,  are 
naturally  arranged  in  three  great  divisions,  called,  re- 
spectively, the  Animal^  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  King- 
doms ;  and  as  those  comprised  in  the  two  former  are  pos- 
sessed of  life,  they  are  also  termed  Organic ;  while  those 
of  the  latter,  not  being  endowed  with  life,  are  called  Inor- 
ganic. Botany  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  lower 
members  of  the  organic  world,  caUed  Plants  or  Vegetables. 
Departments  of  Botany. — Botany  in  its  extended 
sense  embraces  everything  which  has  reference  to  plants 
either  in  a  living  or  fossil  state.  It  investigates  their 
nature ;  their  internal  structure ;  their  outward  forms  ; 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  grow  and  pro- 
pagate themselves  ;  and  their  relations  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  other  bodies  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
As  a  science,  therefore,  it  is  of  great  extent,  and  one 
which  consequently  requires  for  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion the  most  careful  and  systematic  study.    It  may  be 
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divided  into  the  following  departments: — 1.  Organo^ 
graphy  :  this  comprises  everything  which  relates  to  the 
internal  structure  and  outward  forms  of  plants,  and  their 
various  parts  or  organs :  that  portion  which  treats  of 
their  structure,  including  the  description  of  elemen- 
tary structure  or  Vegetable  Histology^  is  commonly 
termed  Structural  Botany  \  and  that  which  has  reference 
to  their  outward  forms  is  called  Morphological  Botany, 
or  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  plants.  2.  Physiological 
Botany :  this  treats  of  plants, .  and  their  organs,  in  a 
state  of  life  or  action.  3.  Systematic  Botany  :  this 
considers  plants  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  and 
comprehends  their  arrangement  and  classification.  4. 
Geographical  Botany  is  that  department  which  explains 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  plants  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  present  time.  And  5. 
Fossil  Botany  is  that  which  investigates  the  nature 
and  distribution  of  the  plants  which  are  found  in  a 
fossil  state  in  the  diiFerent  strata  of  which  the  earth  is 
composed.  In  this  work  our  attention  will  be  limited  to 
a  brief  description  of  the  first  two  departments,  leaving 
Systematic  Botany  to  be  treated  of  in  another  volume. 

Distinctions  between  Animals,  Plants,  and 
Minerals. — Botany  being  the  science  which  treats  of 
plants,  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  we  should 
commence  the  subject  by  defining  a  plant.  No  such 
definition  can,  however,  be  given  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  organic  world,  neither  is  it 
probable  that,  as  our  knowledge  increases,  such  will 
ever  be  the  case  ;  for  hitherto  the  progress  of  in- 
quiry has  shown  that  there  is  no  distinct  line  of  demar- 
cation between  plants  and  animals,  the  one  passing 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  into  the  other.  Indeed, 
until  quite  recently  it  was  believed  by  many,  that  there 
existed  certain  organisms  which  were  plants  at  one 
period  of  their  lives  and  animals  at  another.  There 
are  even  some  naturalists  who  believe  that  there  is  no 
line  of  demarcation  between  plants  and  minerals,  but 
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that  simple  organisms  can  be,  and  are,  formed  out  of 
inorganic  matter ;  but  we  hold  such  notions  to  be  purely 
speculative,  and  maintain  that  the  possession  of  indi- 
vidual life  and  power  of  reproduction  in  the  former, 
constitute  a  broad  and  well-marked  line  of  demarcation 
from  the  latter.  Even  when  we  compare  plants  with 
animals,  so  long  as  we  coniSne  our  researches  to  the 
higher  members  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  distinc- 
tions are  evident  enough ;  it  is  only  when  we  look 
more  deeply  into  the  subject,  and  compare  together 
those  bodies  which  are  placed  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
creation,  that  we  find  the  impossibility  of  laying  down 
any  certain  characteristics  by  which  all  the  members 
of  the  two  kingdoms  may  be  absolutely  distinguished. 
We  shall  at  present,  therefore,  confine  our  attention  to 
those  characters  which,  as  a  general  rule,  are  appli- 
cable, but  to  which  exceptions  may  be  found  when  we 
compare  particular  individuals. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  plants  derive  their 
nourishment  from  the  earth  and  the  air  or  water  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  that  they  alone  have 
the  power  of  converting  this  inorganic  matter  into 
organic.  Animals,  on  the  contrary,  live  on  organic 
matter,  and  reconvert  it  into  inorganic.  In  other  words, 
plants  produce  organic  matter,  and  animals  consume  it. 

Secondly,  plants  are  generally  fixed  to  the  soil,  or 
to  the  substance  upon  which  they  grow,  and  derive 
their  food  immediately  by  absorption  through  their 
external  surface ;  while  animals,  being  possessed  of  sen- 
sation and  power  of  voluntary  motion,  can  wander  about 
in  search  of  the  food  that  has  been  prepared  for  them 
by  plants  and  by  other  animals,  and  which  they  receive 
into  an  internal  cavity  or  stomach.  Plants  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  regarded  as  destitiite  of  sensation  and  power 
of  voluntary  motion,  and  as  being  nourished  from  with- 
out ;  while  animals  are  possessed  of  such  attributes,  and 
are  nourished  from  within. 

Thirdly,  the  action  of  plants  and  animals  on  the 
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atmosphere  is  different.  Thus,  during  the  process  of 
what  has  been  called  assimilation,  plants  decompose  the 
carbon-dioxide  of  the  air  or  water  in  which  diey  are 
growing,  fix  the  carbon,  which  is  obtained  from  this  de- 
composition, and  restore  the  oxygen.  Animals,  on  the 
contrary,  during  the  process  of  respiration  take  into  their 
tissues  free  oxygen,  and  return,  in  its  place,  to  the  sur- 
rounding medium  in  which  they  live,  carbon-dioxide, 
the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  superfluous  carbon 
in  the  animal  system  with  the  oxygen  which  has  been 
inhaled. 

Fourthly,  while  all  plants  and  animals  are  made  up 
of  cells,  those  of  the  latter  do  not  develop  upon  their 
exterior  any  substance  essentially  differing  from  the 
more  internal  protoplasm ;  but  the  whole  substance  of  the 
cell  is  more  or  less  homogeneous,  and  consists  through- 
out of  matter  which  is  composed  of  the  four  elements. 
Carbon,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and  Nitrogen.  The  pro- 
toplasmic mass  forming  the  cells  of  plants,  which  is  also 
composed  of  the  same  four  elements,  on  the  other  hand, 
sooner  or  later  becomes  changed  on  its  outer  surface ; 
a  membranous  covering  is  developed  which  is  termed 
the  cell-wall,  and  the  substance  of  which  it  is  composed 
is  called  cellulose^  which  is  destitute  of  nitrogen,  but 
consists  entirely  of  the  three  elements,  Carbon,  Oxygen, 
and  Hydrogen. 

The  presence  of  starch  was  also  formerly  considered 
as  a  diagnostic  character  of  plants ;  but  it  is  now  known 
that  this  substance,  or  at  least  one  isomeric  with,  and  pre- 
senting the  same  general  appearances  as,  it,  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  tissues  of  animals. 

We  arrive  accordingly  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
impossible  to  define  a  plant,  or,  in  other  words,  to  lay 
down  any  single  character  by  which  plants  can  in  all 
cases  be  distinguished  from  animals.  In  determining, 
then,  whether  an  organism  under  investigation  be  a 
plant  or  an  animal,  the  naturalist  must  first  take  into 
his  consideration,  not  any  one  character  alone,  but  the 
sum  of  all  the  characters  which  it  may  exhibit. 
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The  most  superficial  examination  by  the  unassisted  eye 
of  any  of  the  higher  plants  enables  us  to  distinguish 
various  parts  or  organs,  as  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  the 
parts  of  the  flower.  A  similar  examination  of  plants 
of  lower  organisation  presents  to  our  notice  either  the 
same  organs  as,  or  organs  of  an  analogous  nature  to,  those 
of  the  higher  plants.  By  a  more  minute  examination 
of  these  several  organs  by  the  microscope,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  all  made  up  of  others  of  a  simpler 
kind,  in  the  form  of  little  membranous  closed  sacs, 
called  cells,  and  elongated  tubular  bodies,  of  various 
forms,  sizes,  and  appearances,  which  are  combined  to- 
gether in  various  ways.  Hence,  in  describing  a  plant, 
we  have  two  sets  of  organs  to  allude  to,  namely,  the 
compound  organs  or  those  which  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  the  elementary  structures  of  which  they 
are  composed.  A  knowledge  of  these  elementary  struc- 
tures is  absolutely  essential  to  a  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory acquaintance  with  the  compound  organs ;  but, 
previously  to  describing  them,  it  will  materially  assist 
our  investigations  if  we  give  a  general  sketch  of  the 
compound  organs,  and  of  the  plants  which  are  formed 
by  their  union.  According  to  the  number  of  these 
compound  organs,  and  the  greater  or  less  complexity 
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which  they  exhibit,  so,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  do 
plants  vary  in  such  particulars.  Hence  we  find  plants 
exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  forms  ;  that  part  of  Botany 
which  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  these  forms  of 
plants  and  of  their  several  parts  or  organs  is  called  Mor- 
phology ;  while  that  part  which  relates  to  their  internal 
structure,  including  the  description  of  elementary  struc- 
ture or  Vegetable  Histology,  is  commonly  termed  Struc- 
tural Botany.  These  two  parts  together  constitute  that 
department  of  Botany  which  is  usually  termed  Organo- 
graphy. These  parts  are  most  conveniently  studied 
together ;  we  shall  therefore,  after  a  description  of  the 
General  Morphology  of  the  Plant,  and  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Structures  which  are  common  to  all  parts  of 
plants,  proceed  to  consider  separately  the  different  or- 
gans which  are  made  up  of  these  elementary  structures 
both  with  reference  to  their  external  forms  and  internal 
structure. 


CHAPTER   I. 

GENERAL  MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  PLANT. 

The  simplest  plants,  such  as  the  Red  Snow  (Protococcvs), 

(Jig.  1),  consist  of  a  single  membranous  sac,  or  cellsiB  it 

Fig.  1.         is  termed,  which  in  form  is  more  or  less 

spherical  or  oval.    In  plants  immediately 

-^  Sfi^       above  these  in  point  of  complexity  we 

®^  find  the  cells  still  all  alike,  but  instead 

Fig.i.  Several  Red  ®f  ^®^°g  separated,  and  each  forming  a 
Snow  piftntfl  (Pt-o-  distinct  plant,  they  are  joined  end  to  end 

S^.^^^'magnii  ^^^  ^o™  ^  many-celled  filament  which 
fied.  is  straight  or  curved  in  various  ways,  as 

in  Oscillatoria  {Jig.  2).  All  these  plants — so  far  at 
least  as  is  known — multiply  by  division  of  their  cells 
only ;  but  a  little  higher  in  the  scale  w^e  meet  with 
plants  in  which  certain  of  their  cells  perform  the  func- 


tion  of  nntritioa,  \.. 

purpose  of  reproduc 
as  MucOT-  {Jig.   3),  < 
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le  others  are  set  apart  for  the 

on.     Thus,  in  the  Moulds,  euch 

PeniciUivjii  {fy.  4),  the  cells 


Fig.  2.  Two  plmnta  o(  OKillatoria  iplmlU. 

which   serve  as  organs  of   nutrition   form  branched, 
jointed  filaments,  oihypha  (see  page  47),  which  lie  upon 

Fio.  3.  Fro.  *.  FiQ,  6. 


the  surface  of  the  eubalance  furnishing  the  plants  with 
food ;  while  those  destined  to  reproduce  the  individual, 
which  are  called  spores,  are  developed  in  globular  cavities 
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(gj)oraMyt'a),a8iijjtfucor(^y.  3),  or  are  arranged  in  neck- 
lace-like branches  at  the  end  of  special  filaments,  aa  in 
PeniciHaim  (Jig.  4). 

Yet  a  little  higher  in  the  scale  of  vegetable  life  we 
find  the  cells  so  combined  as  to  form  leaf-like  espan- 
siona  {Jig.  5),  or  solid  axes,  as  weU  as  special  organs  of 
reproduction  {fig.  5,  t,  t).  But  these  cells  are  all  more 
or  less  alike,  so  that  no  true  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  the  often  very  different  looking  parts  we  meet 

Fio.  6.  Fig,  T. 
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with  in  such  plants  as  a  sea-weed  or  a  mushroom.  Such 
a  combination  of  sirailsr  cells,  whatever  the  precise 
form  may  be,  which  presents  no  differentiation  of  leaf, 
stem,  and  root,  is  called  a  ihallua  or  thallome,  and  every 
thallus-producing  plant  is  therefore  termed  a  ThaUo~ 
phyte  or  Tkallogen.  Under  the  head  of  Thallophytes 
we  comprise  all  those  aimpler  forme  of  plants  which 
are  commonly  known  as  Algte,  Lichens,  and  Fungi, 
Again,  as  all  Thallophytes  are  composed  of  cells 
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which  approach  more  or  less  closely  to  the  spherical  or 
oval  form,  or  if  elongated  are  thin-walled  and  flexible, 
they  are  also  termed  Cdlular  Plants,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  which  come  above  them  which  are  called 
Vascular  Plants  on  account  of  their  commonly  posses- 
sing, in  addition  to  these  cells  which  are  termed  paren- 
chymatous, elongated  thick- walled  cells,  called  prosen- 
chymatous  or  wood-cells  (see  page  39);  and  also,  in 
most  cases,  except  in  the  intermediate  orders  of  Liver- 
worts and  Mosses,  variously  formed  tubular  organs 
which  are  known  under  the  name  of  vessels. 

From  the  Thallophytes,  by  various  intermediate 
stages,  through  an  order  of  plants  called  the  Liverworts, 
we  arrive  at  another  order — the  Mosses.  In  the  lower 
forms  of  Liverworts,  e.g.  Marchantia  {fig.  6),  we  have 
a  green  flat  thallus-looking  stem  bearing  upon  its  under 
surface  scale-like  appendages,  the  first  representatives 
of  true  leaves.  In  the  higher  forms,  as  Jungermannia 
{fig.  7),  the  stem  and  leaves  are  both  more  highly  de- 
veloped. In  the  Mosses,  e.g.  Polytrichum  {fig*  8),  the 
stem  often  contains  elongated  cells,  which  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  thickened,  and  diff*er  little  from  the  true 
wood-cells  met  with  in  higher  plants;  this  tissue,  too, 
is  often  prolonged  into  the  leaf,  when  it  forms  a  midrib. 
Correlated  with  this  greater  development  of  the  organs 
of  nutrition  we  find  the  reproductive  apparatus  simi- 
larly advanced  in  complexity  of  structure.  The  female 
element  consists  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  called  the  genn 
or  embryonic  cell,  situated  in  the  interior  of  a  flask- 
shaped  cellular  organ,  the  archegonium,  and  this  is  fer- 
tilised by  small  spirally- wound  filaments  or  antherozoids, 
which  are  developed  in  cells  termed  sperm-cells  {fig, 
9,  c),  formed  inside  a  cellular  sac-like  structure  called 
the  antheridium,  a.  The  result  of  this  fertilisation  is 
what  is  commonly  termed  the  fructification  {fig,  8), 
which  will  be  hereafter  described. 

Still  ascending,  we  find  in  the  Club-mosses,  Pepper- 
worts,  Horsetails  {fig,  10),  and  Ferns  {fig.  11),  a  con- 
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tinned  advancement' in  complexity  of  structure ;  vessels 
of  different  kinds  make  their  appearance  for  the  first 
time ;  and  the  stems  of  Ferns  are  frequently  of  conside- 
rable size  and  height.  Thus,  in  the  tropics  and  warmer 
parts  of  the  earth,  Ferns  will  sometimes  attain  the 
height  of  forty  feet,  bearing  on  their  summit  a  large 
tuft  of  leaves,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  ^ronti^^ ; 
the  latter  term  being  applied  to  leaves  which,  like  those 
of  Ferns,  bear  their  fructification  or  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion. In  these  plants  true  roots  first  also  appear,  but 
they  are  generally  broken  up  into  numerous  small 
fibres  and  never  become  enlarged  as  in  the  tap-roots 
(Jig,  1 6,  r)  of  the  higher  flowering  plants. 

In  all  the  plants  above  mentioned  we  have  no 
evident  flowers  as  in  the  higher  plants,  hence  they  are 
called  Flowerless ;  but  their  organs  of  reproduction  are 
very  small  and  inconspicuous,  and  therefore  they  are 
also  termed  CryptogctmouSy  that  is  to  say,  plants  with 
concealed  or  invisible  reproductive  organs.  These 
Cryptogamous  plants  are  again  divided  into  two  groups, 
called  Cormophytes  and  Thallophytes ;  the  latter  com- 
prising the  simpler  forms  of  plants,  which,  as  previously 
stated,  are  commonly  known  as  Alg8s,  Fungi,  and 
Lichens,  and  which  present  no  distinction  of  root,  stem, 
and  leaf  {fig,  5) ;  and  the  former  group  those  plants, 
such  as  the  Liverworts  {fig,  7),  Mosses  {fig.  8),  Club- 
mosses,  Pepperworts,  Horsetails  {fig,  10),  and  Ferns 
{fig,  11),  which  present  us  with  a  more  or  less  evident 
stem,  bearing  leaves,  and,  except  the  Liverworts  and 
Mosses,  also  true  roots  and  vessels  of  different  kinds. 

All  plants  above  those  called  Cryptogamous,  from 
possessing  evident  flowers  or  reproductive  organs,  are 
termed  Phanerogamous ^  Phcenogamous,  or  Flowering. 
These  latter  plants  are  also  reproduced  by  true  seeds  in- 
stead of  spores,  as  is  the  case  in  all  Cryptogamous  plants 
which  possess  reproductive  organs  ;  a  seed  being  essen- 
tially distinguished  from  a  spore,  from  containing 
within  itself  in  a  rudimentary  condition  all  the  essential 
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parts  o  the  future  plant  in  the  form  of  an  embryo  {Jig, 
12) ;  while  d  spore  merely  consists  of  a  single  cell,  or  of 
two  or  more  united,  and  never  exhibits  any  distinction 
of  parts  until  it  begins  to  develojp  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  vegetation,  and  then  only  in  certain  cases.  • 
These  Phanerogamous  plants  also  present  two  well- 
marked  divisions,  called  respectively  the  Angiospermia 
and  the  Gymnospermia :  the  former  including  those 
plants  in  which  the  ovules  are  enclosed  in  a  case  called 
an  ovary  {Jig,  28,  o,  o)  ;  and  the  latter,  such  plants  as  the 
Fir,  in  which  the  ovules  are  naked  (Jig,  13,  ov)  or  not 


Fig.  12. 


Fio.  13. 


JFig.  12.  Bicotyledonous  embryo  of  the  Pea.  r.  The  radicle,  t  The 
axia  (tigellum),  terminated  by  the  plumule,  n.  c,  e.  The  cotyle- 
dons.  Fig.  13.  Bract  or  carpellary  leaf,  sc,  of  a  species  of  Pintu^ 

bearing  two  naked  ovules,  or,  at  its  base.   mie.  The  micropyle  or 
foramen. 

enclosed  in  an  ovary.  In  the  Phanerogamous  plants 
we  have  the  highest  and  most  perfect  condition  of 
vegetation  ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  our  attention  will  be 
more  especially  directed  in  the  following  pages.  But 
before  proceeding  to  describe  in  detail  the  elementary 
structures  of  these  and  other  plants  and  the  different 
parts  or  organs  which  they  form  by  their  combination, 
it  will  be  more  convenient  and  intelligible  to  give  a 
general  sketch  of  the  nature  and  characters  of  these 
compound  organs,  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
various  technical  terms  which  are  employed  for  their 
description. 
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We  have  already  stated  that  a  seed  contains  an  em- 
bryo, in  which  the  essential  parts  or  organs  of  the  future 
plant  are  present  in  a  rudimentary  state.  The  embryo 
of  a  common  Pea  may  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration  {Jig.  12).  Here  we  find  a  distinct  central 
axis,  t^  which  is  sometimes  termed  the  tigellum  or  tigelle  : 
the  lower  part  of  this  is  called  the  radicle,  r ;  and  its 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


jFH<7.  14.  Germination  of  the  Haricot  or  French  Bean,  a  Dicotyle- 
donous plant,    r.  The  roots,  springing  from  the  lower  end  of  the 

axis,  t  {tigellum).    c,  c.  The  cotyledons.    </,  d.  The  leaves. 

Fig.  16.  Germination  of  Maize,  a  Monocotyledonous  plant,  t. 
The  axis,  giving  off  roots  from  its  lower  extremity,  c.  The 
cotyledon,    g.  The  leaves  and  young  stalk. 

upper  extremity,  which  is  terminated  by  two  or  more 
rudimentary  leaves,  is  known  as  the  plumule,  n.  This 
axis  is  united  to  two  fleshy  lobes,  c,  c,  to  which  the  name 
of  cotyledons  has  been  given.  But  some  seeds  only  con- 
tain one  cotyledon  in  their  embryo  {fig.  15,  c),  instead 
of  two  as  just  described  in  the  Pea ;  and  hence  we  divide 
Phanerogamous  plants,  or  those  which  are  reproduced 
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by  seeds,  into  two  great  classes,  called,  respectively, 
Dicotyledones  and  Monocoty ledones.  As  Cryptogamous 
plants  have  no  cotyledons,  they  are  termed  Acotyledo- 
nous ;  hence  we  have  two  great  divisions  of  plants,  the 
Coty ledones  and  the  Acoty ledones,  the  former  being 
again  divided  into  the  Monocotyledones  and  the  Dico- 
tyledones. 

When  a  seed  is  placed  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, its  embryo  begins  to  develop  {figs,  14  and  15) ; 
the  lower  part  of  its  axis,  f,  or  radicle,  or  one  or  more 
branches  from  it,  growing  in  a  downward  direction, 
while  the  upper  part  elongates  upwards,  carrying  the 
Ijlumule  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cotyledonary 
portion  becomes  developed  and  forms  the  first   leafy 
organs.     This  development  of  the  embryo  constitutes 
what  is  termed  the  process  of  germination.     The  office 
of  the  cotyledonary  portion  is  only  of  a  temporary  nature, 
being  simply  designed  to  afford  nutriment  to  the  rudi- 
mentary parts  of  the  future  plant  in  the  early  stage  of 
tj^eir  growth ;  and  we  have  thus  produced   a  central 
axis  developing  in  two  opposite  directions;  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  called  the  descending  axis  or  root  {fig. 
14,  r),  and  the  upper  the  ascending  auris^or  stem.     Upon 
this  ascending  axis  or  its  divisions  all  the  future  organs 
of  the  plant  are  arranged;    those  which  immediately 
succeed   the  cotyledons,  c,   c,  constitute  the  first  true 
leaves  of  the  plant,  d,  d ;  and  all  which  succeed  the 
leaves  in  the  order  of  development,  such  as  the  flower 
and  its   parts,  are   merely  modifications  designed   for 
special  purposes  of  those  organs  which  have  preceded 
them.  Hence  these  three  essential  organs — namely,  root, 
stem,  and  leaves — are  called  organs  of  nutrition  because 
they  have  for  their  object  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  to 
which  they  belong ;  while  the  flower  and  its  parts  have 
assigned  to  them  the  office  of  reproducing  the  plant  by 
the  formation  of  seeds,  and  are  hence  termed  organs  of 
reproduction. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  spore  germinates,  it  either 
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Eimply  developes  parta  which,  as  we  have  seen,  perform 
equally  both  nutritive  nnd  reproductive  functioaa ;  or 
a  certain  special  apparatus  is. designed  for  the  letter 
purpose,  as  is  the  case  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
CryptogamouB  plants.  We  have  here,  therefore,  aa  in 
Phanerogamous  plante,  two  distinct  series  of  oi^ans, 
one  adapted  for  nutrition,  and  another  for  reproduc- 
tion. Hence  in  treating  of  the  different  organs  of  the 
plant,  both  in  reference  to  their  structure  and  life, 
we  arrange  them  in  two  divisions :  namely,  1,  Organs 
of  Nutrition;  and  2.  Organs  of  Reproduction.  These 
organs  we  must  now  briefly  de-  yiq.  16. 

scribe,  and  explain  the  terms  used 
to  characterise  their  principal 
modifications. 

1.  Organs  of  Nutrition. 

a.  The  J?oo(.— The  root  {fig. 
1 6,  r)  or  descending  axis  is  that  part 
of  a  plant  which  at  its  first  develop- 
ment in  the  embryo  takes  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  stem,  avoiding 
the  light  and  air,  and  lixlng  the 
plant  to  the  soil  oi  to  the  substance 
upon  which  it  grows,  or  beiog 
suspended  in  the  water  when  the 
plant  is  placed  in  that  medium. 
The  divisions  of  a  root,  which  are 

given  off  irregularly  and  without  Fig.  ib.  Lowsr  pnrt  of  the 
any  aymmetrical  arrangement,  are  ^"  IwiA^r"'  The'root 
termed  branches.  wiui  ite  brftiici>es.  i.  The 

b.  The  Stem  or    Cauhme.^     C'l/^.^^^lle.il^*: 
The  stem  (fig.  IS,  t)  is  that  oi-gan     ™™t. 

which  at  its  first  development  passes  upivards,  and  is 
hence  termed  the  ascending  axis,  seeking  the  light  and 
air,  and  bearing  on  its  surface  leaves,  /,  /,  and  other 
leafy  appendages.  The  leaves  are  always  developed  at 
r^ular  points  tipon  the  stem  or  branch,  which  are  called 
nodes,  and  in  the  axil  of  every  leaf  (that  is,  in  the  angle 
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produced  by  the  junction   of  the  base  of  the  upper 
surface  o£  the  leaf  with  the  stem}  we  find,  under  ordi- 
nary   '  t.        B,  a  I'ttl  cal  body  called  a  leaf- 
b  d  {fig     8    )     F    m            ea  -buda  the  branches  are 
bseq                     d       d         d       oce,  in  the  stem,  these 
g           d  not  irregularly,  as  in 
h      oot,     h                                eh  special  provision  for 
rm                              h     presence  of  leaves  and 
bdh      wfidh      ss      iai  characteristics  of  a 
stem,  as  both  these  organs  are  absent  in  the  root. 


c.  The  Leaf  or  Pkyllovie.— The  leaf  is  commonly  a 
more  or  less  flattened  expansion  of  the  stem  or  branch 
{figs.  17  and  18).  In  its  highest  state  of  develop- 
ment it  consists  of  three  parts;  namely,  of  an  expanded 
portion  which  is  usually  more  or  less  flattened  {figs. 
17  and  18,  t),  called  the  lamina  or  blade;  of  a  narrow 
portion  by  which  this  lamina  is  connected  with  the 
stem,  termed  the  petiole  or  leaf-stalk  (figs.  17  and  18, 
p) ;  and  of  a  third  portion  at  its  base  which  either 
exists  in  the  form  of  a  sheath  {fig.  17,  d)  encircling  the 
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Stem,  or  aa  two  little  leaf-like  appendages  on  each  side, 
which  are  called  stipules  {fig.  18,  s,  a).  These  three 
portions  are  byno  meana  always  present;  for  it  frequently 
happens  that  one  or  two  of  them  are  absent ;  and  in  such 
cases  when  the  petiole  is  wanting  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 


-n^iOnrbanvtif).  p.  Periunc 

iile  on  the  pKiunda.  Kod  fw 

B  spUa. Fia.   M.  iDfloi 

at  a  epe^ia  of  Cherry  (JVuiiii. 


MMile,  and  if  the  stipules  are  absent  the  leaf  is  de-, 
scribed  as  exMipulate. 

2.  Organs  of  Reproduction. — a.  The  Flower-atalk 
OF  Peduncle.—The  stalk  which  bears  a  solitary  flower, 
as  in  the  Tulip,  or  several  sessile  flowers  {fig.  19,  p), 
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is  called  the  flower-stalk  or  peduncle ;  or  if  the  stalk 
branches  and  each  branch  bears  a  flower,  the  main  axis 
is  still  called  a  peduncle,  and  the  stalk  of  each  ilower  a 
pedicel  (flg.20) ;  or  if  the  axis  be  still  further  subdivided, 
the  general  name  of  peduncle  is  applied  to  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  the  stalks  immediately  supporting 
the  flowers,  which  are  in  all  cases  called  pedicels.  The 
leaves  which  are  placed  upon  the  flower-stalk,  and 
from  the  axils  of  which  the  flower-buds  arise  (flg.  19, 
b,  h)y  are  termed  bracts.  The  flowers  are  variously 
arranged  upon  the  peduncle,  and  to  each  mode  of 
arrangement  a  special  name  is  applied ;  the  term 
inflorescence  being  used  in  a  general  sense  to  include 
all  such  modifications. 

b.  The  Flower, — A  complete  flower  (fig.  21)  con- 
sists of  the  essential  organs  of  reproduction  enclosed  in 
two  particular  envelopes  which  are  designed  for  their 
protection.  The  essential  organs  are  called  the  An- 
drcecium  (fig.  22,  €C,  ec),  and  Gyncecium,  sti.  The 
floral  envelopes  are  termed  Calyx  (fig.  21,  c),  and 
Corolla,  p,  p.  The  extremity  of  the  peduncle  or  pedicel 
upon  which  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  placed,  is  called 
the  Thalamus  (fig.  22,  r).  The  floral  whorls  or  circles 
are  situated  on  the  thalamus,  proceeding  from  with- 
out inwards  in  the  following  order:  —  1.  Calyx,  2. 
Corolla,  3.  Androecium,  4.  Gynoecium. 

The  Calyx  (fig.  21,  c)  is  the  whorl  or  circle  of 
organs  forming  the  outer  envelope  or  covering  of  the 
flower.  Its  parts  are  called  sepals,  and  these  are 
generally  green,  and  of  a  less  delicate  texture  than 
those  constituting  the  corolla. 

The  Corolla  (fig.  21,  p,  p)  is  the  whorl  or  whorls  of 
leafy  organs  situated  within  the  calyx,  and  forming  the 
inner  envelope  of  the  flower.  Its  parts,  which  are  called 
petals,  are  also  commonly  of  other  colours  than  green, 
and  of  a  more  delicate  nature  than  those  of  the  calyx. 

The  calyx  and  corolla  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
collectively  under  the  name  of  perianth     This  term  is 
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more  particularly  applied  to  MonocDtyledoDOus  plants, 
where  the  iloral  envelopes  generally  resemble  each  other, 
and  are  usually  of  other  colours  than  greeo,  i.e.  petatoid 
in  their  nature.  The  Tulip  may  be  taken  asa  familiar 
example. 

The  floral  envelopes  are  also  called  the  non-essential 
organs  of  the  flower,  because  their  presence  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  production  of  the  seed.     When 
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both  are  present,  ae  is  conunoniy  the  case,  the  flower 
is  said  to  be  dichlamydeous ;  but  sometimes  there  is 
only  one  floral  envelope,  as  in  the  Goosefoot  (^17.  24), 
when  the  flower  is  described  as  monochlamydeous,  and 
the  whorl  which  is  present  is  then  properly  considered 
as  the  calyx,  whatever  be  its  colour  or  olher  peculiarity  ; 
but  some  botanists  use  the  term  perianth  in  this 
case,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter  in  describing  the 
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calyx  in  detail.  At  other  times,  as  in  the  Ash  {fig*  25), 
both  the  floral  envelopes  are  absent,  when  the  flower 
is  termed  naked  or  achlamydeous. 

The  Andrcecium  constitutes  the  whorl  or  whorls  of 
organs  situated  on  the  inside  of  the  corolla  (^^.  22,  cc, 
ec).  Its  parts  are  called  stamens.  Each  stamen  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  case  or  bag,  termed  the  anther  {fig, 
23,  a),  which  contains  in  its  interior  a  powdery,  or 
more  rarely  waxy,  substance,  called  the  pollen,  p. 
The  pollen  when  ripe  is  discharged,  as  represented  in 


Fm.  24. 


Fig.  25. 


Fig.  24.  Flower  of  (Joosefoot  {Chenopodium)^  with  only  one  floral 

envelope  (monochlamydfous). Fig.  25.  Flower  of  the  Common. 

Ash  (Fmxinus),  in  which    both    floral    envelopes    are  absent 
{achlamydeous). 


the  figure,  through  little  slits  or  holes  formed  in  the 
anther.  These  are  the  only  essential  parts  of  a  stamen ; 
but  it  generally  possesses  in  addition  a  little  stalk,  called 
the  filament,  /,  which  then  supports  the  anther  on  its 
summit.  The  staminal  whorl  is  termed  the  Androe. 
cium,  from  its  constituting  the  male  system  of  Flowering 
plants. 

The  Gyncecium  (or  Pistil,  as  it  is  also  called),  the 
only  remaining  organ,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  flower 
{fiq.  22,  sti),  all  the  other  organs  being  arranged 
around  it  when  these  are  present.     It  consists  of  one  or 
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more  parta,  called  carpets,  whicli  are  either  distinct 
from  one  another,  as  in  the  Columbine  (ji'j.  26,  c),  or 
combined  into  one  body,  &b  in  the  Poppy  (^Jig.  27), 
This  orgao  is  termed  the  gynixcmm  from  its  conetituting 
the  female  ayatem  of  Flowering  plants.  Each  carpel 
consists  of  a  hollow  inferior  part,  called  the  ovary 
ifigs.  26,  o,  and  28,  d),  in  which  are  placed  one  or 
more  little  bodies  called  OEuUi  (fig.  28,  o,  o),  attached 
to  a  part  called  the  ;)^acenfa,  ;>;  and  of  a  stigma,  or  space 
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of  variable  aiee,  which  is  either  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  ovary,  aa  in  the  Poppy  (fig.  27,  nd),  or  it  ia  situated 
on  a  atalk-like  portion  prolonged  from  the  ovary,  called 
the  fl^U  {fy.  26,  sty).  But  the  only  eaaential  parts  of 
the  carpel  are  the  ovary  and  stigma ;  the  style  being  no 
more  neceeeary  to  it  than  the  filament  is  to  the  stamen. 
The  andr<Eoium  and  gyn<Bcinm  are  called  essential 
organs  because  the  direct  action  of  both  is  necesaary  for 
the  production  of  the  seed.  It  frequently  happens,  how- 
ever, ihat  either  the  gyn«Bcium  or  andrcecium  is  absent 
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from  a  flower,  as  in  the  Willow  (Jigs.  29  and  30),  in 
which  case  the  flower  is  termed  unisexual;  and  it  is 
still  further  characterised  as  gtaminutt  or  male  {fig.  29), 
or  pistillate,  carpellari/,  or  female  (fig.  30),  according 
ae  it  possesses  one  or  the  othei  of  these  oi^ns. 

c.  The  Frvit  and  Seed. — At  a  certain  period  the 
anther  opens  and  discharges  the  pollen,  which  is  then 
cirried  to  the  stigma  by  insects,  or  by  the  wind,  by 
which  the  pistil  is  fertilised ;  and  ailer  the  process  of 
fertilisation  haa  been  efTeoted,  important  changes  take 


¥ia  2'i 


phce  in  it  and  the  flower  generally,  the  result  being 
the  formdtion  of  the  fruit.  Essentially  the  Iruit  r.onHints 
ot  the  mature  ovary  or  ovaries,  containing  the  im< 
pregnated  or  fertilised  ovule  or  ovules,  which  are  then 
termed  seedg.  But  in  some  cases,  bentdes  the  mature 
ovary  or  ovaries,  other  parts  of  the  flower,  as  will  be  ex- 
[liained  hereafter  (aee  Fruit),  also  become  a  portion  of 
the  fruit.  The  fruit,  when  perfectly  formed,  whatever 
be  its  composition,  counts  of  two  parts ;  namely,  the 
shell    or  pericarp,  and  the   deed   or   seeds   contained 
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The  seed,  as  already  noticed,  is  the  fertilised  ovule. 
It  consists  essentially  of  two  parts :  namely,  of  a  nucleus 
or  kernel  (Jig,  31,  emby  alb),  and  integuments^  int.     The 
nucleus  or  kernel  may  either  con- 
sist  of  the  embryo  alone,  which  ^^^'  ^^' 
is  alone  essential  to  it  (Jig,  11),  i^^. 
or  of  the  embryo  (Jig,  31,  emb)          ^^^>^^V 
enclosed    in    nourishing    matter,                C^ -^^^^ 
called  the  endosperm  or  albumen,              A  wl^^^l 
alb                             *                                        ^'^^^'^70^ pr^J 

After  this   general    sketch  of  S^^jir 

the  different  kinds  of  plants,  and   ^^.  31.  vertical  section  of 

the    compound  organs   which  they       the  seed  of   a  species  of 

respectively  present,  we  are  dow      f^?;. JeS"^.  Em': 
able    to  proceed  to  the   descrip-      i>«"yo.    a/6.  Albumen  or 
tion    of    the    elementary    struc-      ^^  osperm. 
tures  or  building  materials   of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. 


CHAPTER   II. 


ELEMENTARY   STRUCTURE   OF   PLANTS,    OR   VEGETABLE 

HISTOLOGY. 

Section  1.     Of  the  Cell  as  an  Individual. 

The  description  of  the  elementary  structure  of  plants  is 
termed  Vegetable  Histology. 

All  the  lower  kinds  of  plants,  as  we  have  seen 
(pages  6—9),  are  made  up  of  one  or  more  membranous 
closed  sacs  called  cells ;  and  all  other  plants,  however 
complicated  in  their  appearance  and  structure,  are  also 
made  up  of  these  simple  bodies  variously  modified  and 
combined  together.  The  cell  is  therefore  the  only  ele- 
mentary organ  possessed  by  a  plant ;  and  hence  neces- 
sarily requires  our  first  and  particular  attention.     We 
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ahall  begin,  then,  by  first  deacribing  the  nature  of  the 
cell  and  its  contuits ;  nnd  then  pa^  on  to  a  more 
delailed  examination  of  ita  varioliB  forma,  aizea,  and 
structure. 

I,  Nature  of  the  Cell  and  its  Contents. — In  the 
very  earliest  stage  of  a  plant's   existence — in,  for  ex- 
ample, tbe  germinal  vesicle  of  tlie  higher  plants — the 
cell  conaisiB  only  of  a  naked  maas  of  a  semifluid  anb- 
.  FIO.  33, 


nnttsnttd  hy  aiooiuil.    . 


Protoplasmic  Uiresrli,    i,  i.  Cxtltj  fi 
Vacuoles.    Aflcc  EHChn. 

Btance  to  which  the  name  of  protoplasm  has  been  given, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  nucleup.  In  a  few  cases  the 
cell  remains  in  this  condition,  and  is  then  termed  a 
primordial  cell.  But  as  a  general  rule  this  protoplasm 
very  ehortly  eurrounda  itaelf  on  the  outside  with  a  thin 
transparent  membrane  of  cellulose — the  cell  wall — and  in 
this  condition  three  distinct  parla  can  be  observed  in  the 
cell  (Jig.  32)  :  1 .  the  cell  wall,  a ;  2.  the  internal  proto- 
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plasm  above  mentioned,  b ;  and  3.  the  nucleus,  c,  which 
is  a  rounder,  denser  portion,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the 
protoplasm.  At  first  the  protoplasm  completely  fills  the 
cavity,  but  as  the  cell  grows  larger,  drops  (vacuoles)  of 
a  clear  watery  fluid  called  the  cell-sap  (Jig.  33,  «',  s'), 
make  their  appearance  in  it;  and  the  nucleus,  k',  is 
then  suspended  in  the  cell  and  connected  to  the  pro- 
toplasm lining  its  inner  wall,  by  slender  threads  or 
bands  of  the  same  substance,  />',  p'.  As  the  cell  con- 
tinues to  enlarge,  these  vacuoles  coaleBce  and  form  a 
single  central  sap-cavity,  a,  8,  and  the  protoplasm  is  then 
confined  to  a  thin  layer  lining  the  interior  of  the  cell* 
wall — the  primordial  utricle,  jo,  with  the  nucleus,  it,  k, 
showing  as  a  denser  mass  in  an  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
toplasm  on  one  side.  In  the  fully  developed  cell,  there- 
fore, we  distinguish,  1 .  the  cell- wall,  2.  the  protoplasm, 
3.  the  nucleus,  4.  the  cell-sap. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  cells  so  long  as  they  retain 
their  active  vital  state,  but  after  a  time  the  protoplasm 
with  its  contained  nucleus  disappears,  leaving  the 
cell  filled  with  air  alone  or  water.  Those  cells  only 
which  contain  protoplasm  can  grow,  form  chemical 
combinations,  and  produce  new  cells ;  while  the  latter, 
as  the  cells  of  the  wood  and  bark,  are  of  use  only  in  virtue 
of  their  physical  properties,  as  for  example,  giving 
firmness  and  acting  as  protecting  envelopes  to  the  living 
cells  beneath,  and  in  other  ways. 

1.  The  Cell-Wall  (figs.  32,  a,  and  33,  ^).— We 
have  just  seen  that  in  a  few  cases  the  cell  consists  of 
nucleated  protoplasm  alone — or  that,  in  other  words,  it 
has  no  cell-wall.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  this 
condition  of  things  very  shortly  disappears;  for  the 
protoplasm,  having  elaborated  molecules  of  cellulose 
(CgHioOs),  passes  them  to  its  outer  surface,  where  they 
form  a  thin,  colourless,  transparent,  continuous  mem- 
brane, or  cell-wall.  As  this  membrane  increases 
in  age,  it  becomes  thickened — as  will  be  afterwards 
explained  (page  41) — by  the  intussusception  of  new 
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molecules  between  the  older  ones,  and  eventually  there 
are  generally  developed  upon  it  various  markings, 
which  may  either  be  protuberances  as  in  the  case  of 
some  pollen  cells  {fig.  54)  ;  or  internal  depre£sions,  as 
may  be  seen  in  pitted  and  other  kinds  of  cells  (see 
pages  42-45).  Those  cells  which  are  isolated,  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  plant,  have  the  various  markings  on  their 
outer  or  free  surface,  while  those  that  are  united  to 
form  tissues  have  them  on  the  internal  surface  of  their 
cell-wall.  The  former  is  termed  centrifugal  thickening; 
the  latter  centripetal  thickening. 

This  cellulose  is  insoluble  both  in  cold  and  in 
boiling  water,  also  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids, 
and  almost  insoluble  in  weak  alkaline  solutions.  By 
the  action  of  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the 
cellulose  is  broken  down,  and  when  diluted  and  boiled, 
converted  first  into  dextrin,  and  then  into  grape-sugar. 
When  cellulose  is  steeped  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  it  is  coloured 
blue.  The  cell-wall  contains  in  addition  to  the  mole- 
cules of  cellulose  a  small  quantity  of  mineral  ash. 

2.  The  Protoplasm,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
the  only  part  of  the  cell,  and  therefore  of  the  whole 
plant,  which  is  possessed  of  life ;  and  the  dilFerences  in 
the  form,  size  and  nature  of  cells  is  due  to  the  vital 
energy  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting ;  this  energy  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  vital  force,. 

The  appearance  of  protoplasm  is  as  varied  as  is  the 
form  of  the  cells  which  it  produces.  It  may  be  granular 
and  opaque,  or  homogeneous  and  transparent ;  it  may 
be  almost  fluid,  or  of  the  consistency  of  dough ;  or  again 
it  may  be  stiff,  or  even  brittle :  generally,  however,  it  is 
of  a  light  grey  colour  and  more  or  less  granular ;  but 
it  is  never  a  true  fluid.  In  those  cases  where  the  pro- 
toplasm contains  granules,  it  is  formed  of  an  outer  thin 
layer  called  the  ectoplasm,  which  is  free  from  granules ; 
and  of  an  inner  granular  portion  which  is  known  as 
the  endoplasm.     According  to  Sachs,  that  matter  only 
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ought  to  be  regarded  as  protoplasm  which  is  perfectly 
transparent,  and  the  granules  where  they  occur  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  *  probably  finely  divided,  assimi- 
lated food-material/ 

In  most  cases  the  presence  of  protoplasm  may  be 
readily  detected  by  the  use  of  reagents.  Alcohol  and 
weak  acids  cause  it  to  shrink  from  the  cell- wall  {fig. 
.32) ;  a  solution  of  iodine  colours  it  brown ;  while 
sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  cause  it  to  assume  a  pink 
colour.  Protoplasm  is  extremely  rich  in  albuminoids, 
which  chemically  consist  chiefly  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  the  most 
distinctive  element  being  that  of  nitrogen. 

The  Primordial  Utricle  {fig,  33,  jo),  as  has  already 
been  observed,  is  the  thin  layer  of  protoplasm  which 
lines  the  cell-wall  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
central  cavity  filled  with  cell-sap.  It  is  frequently  so 
thin  and  transparent  that  it  cannot  be  detected  without 
the  aid  of  reagents,  which  either  colour  it  or  cause  it  to 
separate  from  the  cell-wall  as  mentioned  above.  By 
some  authors  the  primordial  utricle  is  differently  cha- 
racterised, and  defined  as  the  outer  thin  homogeneous 
layer  or  ectoplasm  of  the  protoplasm.  This  is  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  essentially  understood  by  Mohl. 

3.  The  Nucleus,  which  exists  in  all  the  cells  of  the 
higher  plants,  and  is  absent  firom  only  a  few  of  the 
lower  forms,  is  differentiated  from  the  surrounding  pro- 
toplasm as  a  denser  portion  of  the  same  substance. 
It  usually  presents  a  more  or  less  rounded  outline,  and 
contains  one  {fig,  32,  c),  two  {fig,  33,  ib',  it'),  or  more, 
much  smaller  bodies,  called  nucleoli.  It  is  always 
situated  in,  and  more  or  less  enclosed  by,  the  proto- 
plasm, as  we  have  already  seen,  and  never  lies  loose  in 
the  cell  cavity.  It  is  the  more  vitally  active  part  of  the 
protoplasm  in  which  it  is  contained. 

4.  The  Cell- Sap  is  the  watery  fluid  which  is 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  cell ;  it  contains  dissolved 
or  suspended  in  it  all  those  food  materials  which  are 
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necessary  for  the  life  and  growth  of  the  cell.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  cell's  life,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  cell-sap  as  a  substance  distinct  from  the  pro- 
toplasm does  not  occur,  but  is  diffused  generally  through 
it  and  the  cell-wall,  and  it  is  only  as  the  cell  enlarges 
that  it  first  appears  in  the  form  of  drops  (vacuoles) 
in  the  protoplasm  (Jig.  33,  s',  «'),  and  which  by  ulti- 
mately coalescing  form  a  single  cavity  6  lied  with  sap, 
8,  8,  Besides  containing  substances  which  are  necessary 
to  the  life  of  the  cell,  it  contains  also  many  things 
which  have  been  thrown  out  from  the  protoplasm  as 
no  longer  serviceable.  Of  this  nature  are  the  crystals 
of  calcium  carbonate  and  calcium  oxalate ;  hence  the 
cell-sap  may  be  regarded  from  one  point  of  view  as  the 
food  upon  which  the  protoplaam  lives,  and  from  another 
as  the  reservoir  into  which  it  pours  out  certain  of  its 
waste  products. 

Besides  the  fluid  cell- sap,  there  are  other  important 
cell- contents,  some  of  which,  such  as  chlorophyll^  starch, 
raphidesy  and  aleurone  grains,  now  require  description. 

Chlorophyll  and  Chlorophyll  Granules. — Chlo- 
rophyll is  the  colouring  material  which  gives  to  leaves 
their  green  appearance.  Its  chemical  composition, 
owing  to  the  great  difficulty  there  is  of  obtaining  it  pure, 
is  not  accurately  known ;  but  there  seems  much  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  wax.  It  is  not  soluble 
in  water,  but  is  readily  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  benzole. 
By  soaking  leaves  in  any  of  these  substances  a  beautiful 
green  solution  is  obtained  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  but  which  is  red  when  observed  by  reflected 
light.  If  a  weak  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  is 
shaken  up  with  an  excess  of  benzole,  the  mixture  sepa- 
rates into  two  distinct  layers,  the  upper  one  of  benzole 
which  is  coloured  bright  green,  and  the  lower  one  of 
alcohol  which  is  coloured  bright  yellow ;  by  which  it 
would  seem  that  chlorophyll  is  not  a  simple  substance, 
but  is  a  mixture  made  up  of  two  or  more  colouring 
principles.     Thus,  according  to  Fr^my,  chlorophyll  is 
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composed  of  two  colouring  principles,  one  blue,  called 
phyllocyanin,  and  the  other  yellow,  termed  phyUoxan- 
thin.  But  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Michell, 
8tokes,  Miiller,  Pringsheim,  and  others,  render  it  pro- 
bable that  chlorophyll  is  even  a  more  complete  sub- 
stance than  believed  by  Fremy,  as  will  be  described 
hereafter  when  treating  of  the  Physiology  of  Plants. 

Chlorophyll  does  not  commonly  exist  indiscrimi- 
nately diffused  throughout  the  interior  of  the  cell,  but 
is  confined  to  special  portions  of  the  protoplasm  which 
have  been  differentiated  from  the  general  mass.  These 
portions  of  protoplasm  are  the  so-called  chlorophyll 
granules  or  chlorophyll  grains  (Jigs,  42  and  66,  chl),  or, 
as  they  are  also  termed,  chlorophyll  bodies  and  chlorophyll 
corpuscles ;  hence  these  structures  are  granules  of  pro- 
toplasm coloured  green  by  chlorophyll.  If  a  plant  is 
grown  in  the  dark  these  granules  remain  pale  coloured; 
but  if  it  be  exposed  to  sunlight,  they  speedily  become 
coloured  green ;  hence  light  is  necessary,  with  rare  ex* 
ceptions,  for  the  formation  of  chlorophyll ;  and  when  so 
coloured  they  have  the  power  of  breaking  up  the 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  or  the  water  in  which  the 
plant  is  growing,  and,  returning  the  oxygen  to  the  air, 
retain  the  carbon,  which  they  are  able  to  mix  with  the 
elements  of  w^ater  in  such  proportions  as  to  build  up  a 
molecule  of  starch,  and  some  other  carbohydrates.  This 
process  of  building  up  starch  and  other  allied  substances 
out  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  or  water  has  been 
termed  assimilation. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  chlorophyll  is  generally 
confined  to  the  protoplasm  forming  the  chlorophyll 
granules ;  this  is  true  in  all  the  higher  plants,  but  there 
are  some  plants  amongst  the  lower  orders  in  which  the 
green  coloured  portions  form  plates  or  spiral  bands,  as  in 
Spirogyra ;  or  the  whole  protoplasm,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ectoplasm,  may  be  capable  of  being  coloured 
green,  as  in  Gloeocapsa  and  OscUlatoria. 

Starch.  —This  substance  is,  with  the  exception  of 
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protoplasm,  the  moBt  abundant  and  univerBally  distri- 
buttd  of  all  the  cell-contents,  occurring,  as  it  does,  more 
or  less,  in  all  parenchymatous  cells  (^Jig.  34),  except 
those  of  the  epidermis.  Id  its  fully  developed  state 
it  ia,  however,  most  abundant  \a  the  matured  struc- 
tures of  plants,  as  the  pith  oH  stems,  seeds,  roots,  and 
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other  internal  and  subterranean  oi^ans  which  are  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  light. 

Starch  is  not  only  widely  distributed  through  the 
different  parts  of  a  plant,  but  it  also  occurs  in  varying 
([uantity  in  all  classes  of  plants  with  the  exception  of 
the  Fungi,     West  Indian  Arrow-root  (,fig.  35),  Sago 
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(/ff.  36),  Tous-Ies-mois  {fg.  37),  and  Potato  Btorch 
{Jia.  38)  may  be  meationed  aa  familiar  examples  ol' 
Btarcliea  derived  from  different  plants. 

When  fully  formed,  starch  ia  found  floating  in  the 
cell-aap  {fig.  34)  in  the  form  of  colourless  granules  or 
graiDS,  which  are  either  distinct  from  one  another  as  ia 
usually  the  case  [fig.  34),  or  more  or  less  combined  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  compound  granules  {gee  page  33). 

In  form  the  separate  granules  are  always  flpherical 
or  nearly  so  in  their  earliest  condition.  In  some  ca^es 
this  form  is  nearly  maintained  In  their  mature  state,  as 
in  Wheat  starch  {Jig.  39),  but  the  granules  frequently 


assume  other  forms,  as  ovate,  elliptical,  more  or  le.^s 
irregular,  club-shaped,  or  angular  (Jigg.  34-40).  Starch 
granules  vary  also  extremely  in  size  in  different  plants, 
and  even  in  the  same  cell  of  any  particular  plant.  The 
largest  granules  known  appear  to  be  those  of  Canna 
starch  {fig.  37),  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  '  Tous- 
les-mois,'  where  they  are  sometimes  as  much  as  the  -jj,; 
oE  an  inch  in  length  ;  while  the  smallest  granules, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Rice  starch 
{fi^.  40),  are  frequently  under  Ti/uiT  '^^  *^  ^"ch  in 
length. 

Development  of  Starch. — Starch  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance as  minute  colourless  granules  in  the  interior  of 
the  chlorophyll  grains  when  exposed  to  sunlight,  as  pre- 
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viously  noticed  at  page  29.  These  primary  starch 
granules,  however,  rarely  grow  to  any  considerable  size, 
but  are  dissolved,  chemically  altered,  and  poured  out  into 
the  sap,  of  which  they  then  form  a  part.  A  part  of  this 
primary  starch  may  be  used  by  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell  in  which  it  is  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  its 
cell- wall,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  is  handed  down 
from  one  cell  to  another  till  it  arrives  at  particular  parts 
of  the  plant,  when  it  becomes  reorganised  and  stored  up 
for  future  use.  In  this  latter  state  starch  assumes  its 
more  characteristic  appearance.  Thus  in  a  well-de- 
veloped  Potato  granule  {fig.  38),  we  may  observe  a 
roundish  dark  spot,  termed  the  nucleus  or  hilum,  which 
is  commonly  situated  near  one  end  of  the  granule  ; 
and  surrounding  this  a  variable  number  of  faint  lines 
which  alternate  w^th  other  darker  ones,  so  that  the 
whole  presents  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  more  or 
less  irregular  concentric  shells  placed  around  a  common 
point.  The  cause  of  these  appearances  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion  ;  thus  at  first  sight  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  help  believing  that  the  granule  must  have 
been  built  up  in  the  same  manner  as  a  crystal,  namely, 
by  the  deposition  of  fresh  matter  over  the  older,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  outer  rings  of  the  starch  granule 
have  been  deposited  over  those  which  are  more  internal, 
and  that  therefore  they  are  the  .youngest  portion  of  the 
granule.  But  the  observations  of  Nageli  have  proved 
this  not  to  be  the  case,  for  he  has  shown  that  the 
appearance  of  stratification  in  the  starch  granule  is 
really  due  to  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  water 
which  exists  in  the  different  parts  of  the  granule,  and 
he  has  proved  that  the  outermost  layer,  instead  of  con- 
taining the  greatest  amount  of  water,  as  it  ought  to  do 
if  it  was  the  youngest  part  of  the  granule,  contains  the 
least,  while  the  hilum  on  the  other  hand  is  the  most 
watery  of  all.  Nageli  concluded  from  these  observa- 
tions that  the  growth  of  the  starch  granule  was  by 
intussusception  of  fi:esh  particles  of  the  starch- compound 
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between  those  of  an  older  date ;  and  hence  that  the 
regular  alternation  of  dense  layers  with  more  watery 
ones  round  a  centre  or  hilura  produces  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearances of  starch  granules.  That  the  different  layers 
vary  in  density  may  be  at  once  proved  by  the  action  of 
polarised  light,  when  each  granule  usually  exhibits  a 
black  cross. 

The  starch  granules  of  different  plants  vary  very 
much  in  the  character  of  their  hilum,  and  in  the  distinct- 
ness and  general  appearance  of  their  concentric  lines,  in 
the  same  way  as  they  vary  exceedingly  in  form  and  size 
when  obtained  from  different  sources ;  those,  however, 
which  are  derived  from  the  same  plant  are  more  or  less 
uniform  in  appearance,  so  that  a  practised  observer  may 
distinguish  under  the  microscope  the  different  kinds  of 
starch,  and  refer- them  to  the  particular  plants  from 
whence  they  have  been  derived. 

Sometimes  there  is  more  than  one  hilum  in  a  starch 
granule,  and  as  growth  then  takes  place  round  each, 
compound  granules  are  formed. 

Composition  and  Chemical  Characteristics  of  Starch, 
— The  starch  granule  consists  of  the  true  starch-com- 
pound and  water.  The  starch-compound  is  again 
formed  of  two  substances,  which  are  intimately  blended 
together,  viz.  granulose  and  cellulose.  The  granulose 
makes  up  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  starch-com- 
pound, being  in  the  proportion  of  95  to  5  of  cellulose. 
It  is  capable  of  being  dissolved  out  of  the  cellulose  by 
saliva  and  dilute  acids,  and  it  is  to  this  substance  that 
the  starch  granule  owes  the  violet-blue  colour  which 
it  assumes  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine.  The 
cellulose,  on  the  other  hand,  being  not  soluble,  is  left 
behind  as  a  skeleton,  and  is  not  coloured  blue  by  the 
iodine  solution. 

Starch  is  composed  chemically  of  carbon  and  the 
elements  of  water  ;  it  never  occurs,  however,  naturally 
in  a  perfectly  pure  condition,  but  always  contains  a  very 
small  quantity  of  mineral  constituents,  and  also  a  certain 
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proportion  of  the  peculiar  BecretioDs  of  the  plant  from 
whence  it  has  been  derived.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  By  the  action  of  boilinp 
water  it  swells  up  and  forms  a  mucilage  or  paste ;  and 
if  to  this  when  cooled  iodine  be  added,  a  deep  blue 
colour  ia  produced.  If  starch  be  exposed  to  ii  tem- 
perature of  about  320°  F.  for  a  short  time,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  soluble  gummy  substance,  called  dfxirin 
or  British  gum. 

Raphides.— This  name  is  now  more  generally  ap- 
plied to  all  inorganic  cryatala  of  whatever  form  which 
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are  found  in  the  cells  of  plants,  although  the  term 
raphides  (which  is  the  Greek  for  needles)  was  originally 
given  to  those  only  that  were  shaped  like  a  needle 
{_fig.  42).  Eaphides  have  been  found  more  or  less  in 
nearly  all  orders  of  plants,  and  in  all  their  organs ;  gene- 
rally, however,  they  are  most  abimdaut  in  the  atenis  of 
herbaceous  plants,  in  the  bark  of  woody  plants,  and  in 
leaves  and  roots.  These  crystalB  are  usually  found  in 
the  cavities  of  the  cells,  but  they  also  occur  in  their 
walls,  as  the  celt-walls  of  the  Coniferce  and  Gneiacete. 
When  found  in  the  interior  of  cells,  they  either 
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occur  singly,  as  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  Locust  tree,  or 
fur  more  commonly  there  are  a  number  of  crystals  in 
the  same  cell.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  usually  either 
placed  side  by  side,  as  in  the  stem  of  Rumex  {Jig.  42) ; 
or  in  groups  radiating  from  a  common  point,  so  as  to 
assume  a  clustered  or  conglomerate  appearance,  as  in 
the  stem  of  the  common  Beet  {fig.  41).  The  former 
have  been  termed  acicular  or  true  raphides,  and  the 
latter  conglomerate  raphides  or  sphixraphides. 

In  some  plants,  especially  in  the  Urticacea,  there 
may  be  frequently  observed  juot  beneath  the  surfaces  of 
the  leaves,  or  sometimes  more  deeply  situated,  peculiar 
structures,  to  which  the  name  of  Cystolitha^  or  Litho- 
cffstSj  has  been  applied.  These  consist  of  an  enlarged 
cell  containing  commonly  a  globular  {fig.  43),  or  some- 
what club-shaped  mass  of  crystals  suspended  from  the 
top  by  a  kind  of  stalk  formed  by  an  ingrowth  of  the 
cell-wall,  upon  which  the  crystals  are  deposited. 

Crystals  of  various  composition  have  been  described 
as  occurring  in  different  plants,  but  more  accurate  ob 
servations  show  that  all  the  crystals  hitherto  found  are 
composed  of  calcium  carbonate,  as  those  in  the  cystoliths, 
and  in  some  of  the  lower  Fungi ;  or  of  calcium  oxalate. 
The  latter  salt  crystallises  in  two  forms  according  to 
the  proportion  of  water  it  contains.  Thus,  in  the  one 
case,  when  the  crystals  contain  six  equivalents  of  water 
of  crystallisation,  they  form  octahedra,  as  in  the  con- 
glomerate raphides;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  there 
are  only  two  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallisation,  then 
bundles  of  acicular  crystals  are  produced. 

Crystalloids,  Aleurone  Grains,  and  Globoids. — 
Besides  the  inorganic  crystals  just  described,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  some  of  the  protoplasmic  matter 
in  the  cells,  more  generally  in  those  of  the  endosperm 
and  cotyledons  of  ripe  seeds — that  is,  in  those  cells  in 
which  reserve  food  material  is  stored  up—  assumes  a 
crystalline  form  and  becomes  cubical,  octahedral,  tetra- 
hedral,  rhomboid,  <fec.  {fig,  44).     These  are  not  how- 
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ever  true  crystals,  as  is  aeen  by  their  angles  not  being 
very  clearly  defined  by  the  action  of  various  reagents, 
such  as  dilute  caustic  potAsb,  which  causes  them  to 
swell  up  and  increase  very  much  in  volume.  These 
crystalline  masses  are  known  as  cryatalloida  oi  proteine 
crustaU.  They  are  readily  seen  when  a  transverse  sec- 
tionofihe  albumen  or  endosperm  of  theaeed  of  theCaator- 
oil  plant  is  placed  in  dilute  glycerine  and  water  {Jig.  44). 
In  the  cells  agun  of  the  endosperm  and  cotyledona 


of  ripe  seeds  we  have,  in  addition  to  starch  and  oily 
matter,  small  roundish  and  colourless  albuminous 
prains,  which  are  termed  proteid  or  aleurone  grains. 
They  are  especially  abundant  in  oily  seeds,  as  in  those 
of  the  Caator-oil  plant  {Jig.  44),  where  they  appear  to 
replace  starch;  but  in  those  seeds  where  starch  is 
abundant,  these  grains  may  be  seen  between  the  starch- 
grains,  as  in  the  Fea  {Jig.  4b,  a,  a).  In  these  grains 
the  crystalloids  just  described  are  frequently  found  im- 
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bedded y  and  also  peculiar  Bmall  round  bocliefi,  which 
are  composed  of  double  phosphate  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium, termed  globoids  {Jig,  44). 

The  aleurone  grains  and  crystalloids  are  evidently 
reservoirs  of  protein,  to  be  used  when  growth  becomes 
active  in  the  process  of  germination,  in  the  same  way 
that  starch  and  oily  matters  are  reservoirs  of  hydrocar-' 
bons  for  use  in  a  like  manner.  Aleurone  grains  are 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzole,  or  chloroform,  but 
soluble  in  water.  They  are  coloured  brown  by  iodine, 
and  other  reagents  show  that  they  are  of  an  albumi- 
noid nature. 

IL  Forms  and  Sizes  of  Cells. — Having  now  de- 
scribed the  nature  of  cells  and  their  contents,  we  pro- 

FiG.  46.      Fig.  47.  FiG.  48.  Fig.  49. 


Fig.  46.  Rounded  cells. Fig.  47.  Oblong  or  oval  cell. Fig.  48. 

Polygonal  cells  in  combinatiou ;  these  cells  are  pitted. Fig.  49. 

Stellate  cells. 

ceed  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  forms  and 
sizes  which  they  are  found  to  assume  in  different  plants, 
and  in  the  various  parts  of  the  same  plant. 

1.  Forms  of  Cells. — Cells  are  of  various  forms; 
thus,  in  the  first  place,  when  growth  is  uniform,  or 
nearly  so,  on  all  parts  of  the  cell-wall,  we  have  spherical 
or  rounded  cells  (Jig.  46) ;  but  when  it  is  greater  at 
the  two  extremities  than  at  the  sides,  the  form  i&  oval 
or  oblong  (Jig.  47).  In  the  above  cases,  also,  the  cells 
are  almost,  or  entirely,  free  from  pressure.  But  under 
other  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual 
pressure  of  surrounding  cells,  they  become  polygonal 
in  form  {fig.  48),  the  number  and  the  regularity  or 
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irr^wlarity  of  the  angles  depending  upon  the  Dumber 
and  arrangement  of  the  contigunua  cells. 

Secondly,  when  the  growth  ia  Dearly  QDiform  on  all 
Hides  of  the  cell-wall,  but  not  equally  bo  at  all  points  o£ 
its  surface,  we  have  cells  which  maintain  a  rounded 
form  in  the  centre,  but  with  rays  projecting  from 
them  in  various  directions,  by  which  they  acquire  a 
more  or  less  star-like,  or  irregular,  appearance.  Hence 
such  cells  are  stdlatt  (Jig.  49),  or  irregular  in  form 
(Jin-  83,  c). 


Thirdly,  when  the  growth  takes  place  chiefly  in  one 
direction,  we  hare  cells  which  are  elongated,  either  hori- 
'  ^ontally  or  Tertically.  Among  the  forma  resulting  from 
an  extension  of  the  cell  in  a  horizontal  direction,  we 
have  tabular  cells  (^g.  50),  that  is,  aix-sided  flattened 
cells,  with  the  upper  and  lower  snrfiices  parallel,  or 
nearly  so.  Of  those  cells  which  ore  extended  in  length 
or  vertically,  we  hare  such  forms  as  the  ci/lindrical 
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{fig.  51)  Vindi  fusiform  (Jig,  62);  and  these  by  the  mutua] 
pressure  of  contiguous  cells,  often  become  prismatic. 
In  the  Funpi  and  Lichens  we  have  a  very  marked  form 
of  cell.  This  is  thin- walled  and  very  long  and  thread- 
like, and  either  simple  or  branched.  These  cells  are 
termed  fibrilliform  (fig.  53).     (See  page  47.) 

The  cells,  when  in  combination  with  other  cells  so 
as  to  form  a  tissue,  are  generally  bounded  by  more  or 
less  flattened  {figs.  50  and  51),  or  rounded  surfaces  (fig. 
46) ;  but  when  in  combination  also  with  the  vessels  of  the 
plant,  BO  as  to  form  what  are  called  the  fibrO'Vascular 
hundleSj  they  are  elongated,  and  have  pointed  extremi- 
ties (fig-  67).  These  variations  in  the  condition  of  the 
cells  lead  to  corresponding  differences  in  their  arrange- 
ment; thus,  in  the  former  case,  the  cells  (fig>  51)  are 
placed  one  upon  another,  or  side  by  side  (fi^.  50) ; 
while  in  the  latter  their  tapering  extremities  overlap 
each  other,  and  become  interposed  between  the  sides  of 
the  cells  which  are  placed  above  and  below  them  (fig. 
69).  From  this  circumstance  cells  have  been  divided  into 
parenchymatous  and  prosenchymatous  ;  parenchymatous 
being  the  term  applied  to  those  cells  which  are  placed 
end  to  end  or  side  by  side;  and  prosenchymatous  to 
those  which  are  attenuated,  and  overlap  one  another 
when  combined  together  to  form  a  tissue.  Another 
distinction  commonly  observed  between  parenchymatous 
and  prosenchymatous  cells  arises  from  the  condition  of 
their  cell- walls;  thus,  those  of  parenchymatous  cells 
are  usually  thin  (fig*  51),  while  those  of  prosenchy- 
matous cells  are  more  or  less  thickened  (figs.  67  and 
68).     These  latter  cells  are  commonly  termed  ^ire*. 

When  cells  are  so  placed  as  to  be  uncombined  with 
other  cells,  or  with  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  or  but 
partially  so,  they  are  more  or  less  unrestrained  in  their 
development;  but  even  in  such  circumstances,  as  in 
their  combined  state,  their  typical  form  is  to  be  more  or 
less  rounded.  This  form  is,  however,  rarely  maintained 
as  they  grow  older,  although  instances  of  such  occur 
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in  many  of  the  lower  Algte  (Jig.  1);  in  pollen  cells 
{Jig.  54)  ;  and  in  epores;  but  more  frequently,  in  such 
cases,  the  cells  assume  a  more  or  less  elongated  form 
and  become  oblong  or  cylindrical.  In  such  cells,  again, 
we  frequently  find  that  certain  points  of  the  ceU-wall  ac. 
quire  a  special  development  (see  page  26),  and  become 
elecated  from  its  general  surface  as  little  papillie  {Jig. 
54),  warty  projections,  or  cilia  {Jig.  55),  or  are  pro- 
longed into  tubular  proccMes,  or  branched  in  various 
ways,  as  in  the  hairs  of  plants  (Jigs.  92  and  93),  &.c. 

2.  Shea  of  Celta.—The  cells  vary  much  in  size  in 
different  plants,  and  in  the  Tarioua  parts  of  the  same  plant. 
The  parenchymatous  cells,  on  an  average,  vary  froui 
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about  -j^  to  XTisTT  of^"^  inch  in  diameter;  others  again 
are  not  more  than  nnnnr!  while  in  some  cases  they  are 
so  large  as  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  being  as  much 
as  3'jr  or  even  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  largest 
occur  in  the  pith  of  plants,  in  succulent  parts,  and  in 
water  plants. 

The  dimensions  of  prosenchymatous  cells  generalJy 
afford  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  parenchyma- 
tous, for  while  we  find  that  their  transverse  diameter  is 
commonly  much  less,  averaging  about  Tr(nr  "f  an  inch, 
and  frequently  not  more  than  gp'pn,  they  become  much 
more  e.Tt«nd^  longitudinally,  some  having  been  mea- 
Bured  as  much  as  ^  of  an  inch  or  more  long ;  but  as  a 
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general  rule  they  vary  from  about  the  ^V  to  the  -f^  of 
an  inch  in  length. 

Those  cells  again  which  are  more  or  less  unrestrained 
in  their  development  are  frequently  even  far  more  ex- 
tended in  length.  Thus,  the  cells  of  which  cotton  is 
formed  are  sometimes  as  much  as  one  or  two  inches 
long;  while  in  some  of  the  Cryptogamous  water  plants, 
as  Charay~the  cells  are  also  much  elongated. 

III.  General  Properties  and  Structure  of  the 
Cell-wall. — ^As  has  been  already  stated  (page  25),  the 
cell-wall  of  young  cells  is  very  thin,  colourless,  trans- 
parent, smoofli,  and  free  from  any  openings  or  visible 
pores,  so  that  each  cell  is  a  perfectly  closed  sac.  The 
cell-wall,  however,  although  free  from  visible  pores,  is 
readily  permeable  by  fluids.  We  now  proceed  to  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  general  properties  and 
structure  of  the  cell-wall. 

As  the  cell- wall  increases  in  age  it  becomes  thickened, 
as  we  have  seen  (page  26),  by  the  intussusception  or  in- 
corporation of  new  matter  into  its  substance,  and  then 
alterations  occur  by  which  it  ultimately  becomes  variously 
marked  and  sculptured  on  its  inner  surface.  A  section 
of  one  of  these  cells  gives  an  appearance  as  if  the  walls 
had  been  formed  by  concentric  layers  of  cellulose  with 
branching  capillary  tubes  or  canals  stretching  from  the 
cavity  of  the  cell  to  its  periphery  (Jig,  57).  The  irre- 
gular ringed  appearance  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
degree  of  hydration,  such  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  starch  granule  (see  page  32)  ;  while  the  canals  are 
true  passages,  which  have  been  caused  by  the  passage 
of  the  sap  during  the  life  of  the  cell  preventing  the 
deposition  of  cellulose.  In  these  cells  the  membrane 
has  been  still  further  changed  by  the  conversion  of  the 
cellulose  into  lignin.  It  is  to  these  two  conditions  that 
the  firmness  of  the  wood  of  plants  and  hardness  of  the 
stones  of  many  fruits  are  due,  and  hence  the  name 
sclerenchymatous  (from  a  Greek  word  signifying  hard- 
ness) has  been  given  to  such  cells. 
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Pitied  or  Dotted  Cells.— When  the  cell-wall  has 
thus  become  thickened,  it  commonly  preaeots  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  dots  or  slits  of  varioua  kinds  (^figs. 
d6,  and  57,  e,  e),  instead  of  bein^  smooth  aad  homo- 
geneous, as  in  its  young  condition.  These  dots  and 
slits  were  formerly  considered  as  actual  openings  ia  the 
walls  of  the  cells,  and  hence  such  cells  were  called 
porous  cells  ;  but,  when  carefully  exami^ned,  it  may  be 
readily  discnvered  that  these  markings  are  caused  by 
canals  which  run  from  the  cavity  of  the  cell  to  the 
inside  of  its  wall,  aud  are  closed  (at  least,  always  in  their 

Via.  56.  FiQ.  67. 


young  state)  by  the  originiUy  thin  membrane  of  which 
it  is  at  such  points  composed  {Jig.  57,  a,  a),  and  thus 
give  to  the  part  of  the  cell.wall  in  which  they  are 
found,  when  viewed  under  the  microscope  by  trans- 
mitted light,  a  more  transparent  appearance  man  that 
possessed  by  the  thickened  membrane  surrounding  them. 
Siffih  cells  are,  therefore,  improperly  called  porous,  and 
hence  are  now  correctly  termed  pitted  cells. 

Cells  with  Bordered  Fits.— In  the  oell-walla  of  the 
wood-cells  of  certain  trees,  &c.,  we  find,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  pits,  large  circular  discs  which  encircle 
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t.Iicm,  BO  tbat  each  pit  looks  as  if  it  had  a  ring  nur- 
rounding  it  {Jig.  58) ;  hence  such  cells  have  been  termed 
cells  with  hordered  pits.  This  appearance  ia  produced 
hy  circular  patches  of  the  cell-wall  remaining  thin  after 
the  general  thickening  has  commenced  and  the  rim 
growing  obliquely  inwards,  leaving  only  a  narrow  ori- 
fice in  the  centre  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  opening  of 
the  canal  into  the  interior  of  the  cell  ie  narrow,  while 
tlie  outer  openmg  by  the  cell-wall  is  broad  (Jiga.  59, 
a,  b,  and  c).  As  Uiese  thickenings  occur  always  in 
twos  on  each  side  of  the  cell-wall,  they  appear  aa  two 
watch-glasses   would    do   if  placed   rim   to  rim,   and 
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separated  by  a  thin  i-heet  oE  paper.  To  carry  out  the 
comparison,  however,  completely,  the  watch-glasses 
must  be  Hupposed  to  he  perl'uralod  in  their  centres 
(Jiff.  59).  The  central  tighter  spot  when  examined 
by  t'  ansmitled  light  is  caused  by  the  light  having  to 
pass  only  through  the  thin  membrane  (Jiff.  69,  w),  while 
the  darker  colour  of  the  border  is  caused  by  the  light 
having  to  pasa  through  the  thicker  substance  of  the 
rim.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  membrane  be- 
tween the  adjoining  cells  becomes  absorbed  so  that 
direct  communication  takes  place  between  them. 

These  bordered  pits  occur  either  in  single   rows 
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{fig.  58),  or  in  double  or  triple  rows.  Id  the  latter 
cases  the  bordered  pits  may  be  eitber  on  the  same 
level,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  or  at  different 
levels,  and,  therefore,  aliemate  with  each  other. 

Cells  presenting  such  an  appearance  are  of  universal 
occurrence  in  the  wood  of  the  Conifers  and  other 
Gymnospenns,  where  they  are  also  most  distinctly  ob- 
served. But  somewhat  similar  bordereij  pits  may  also 
be  not  unfrequently  observed  in  many  vessels  and 
elsewhere. 

Fibrous  Celts. — It  frequently  happens  that  the  thick- 
ening of  the  cell-wall  (instead  of  taking  place  so  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a  perforated  membrane,  and 

FiQ.  60.    Fig.  61.        Fig.  62.  Fio.  C3. 


which  gives  rise  to  the  pitted  cells  just  described), 
forms  delicate  threads  or  bands  of  varying  thickness 
called  fibres,  which  assume  a  more  or  less  spiral  direction 
upon  its  inner  surface  (figs,  G0-G2),  and  thus  give 
rise  to  what  are  called  ^firous  cells.  Such  cells  occur  in 
various  plants  and  parts  of  plants;  more  especially  in 
the  integuments  of  some  seeds  and  fruits,  as  thone  of 
Salvia,  in  the  spore-cases  of  certain  i'lowerless  plants, 
and  in  the  inner  lining  of  all  anthers. 

These  fibrous  cells  b.Iso  present  certain  differences 
of  arrangement  in  the  distribation  of  their  fibres.  Thus 
ia  some  cells  the  fibre  forms  an  uninterrupted  spiral 
from  one  end  to  the  other  {fig.  60);  such  are  termed 
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spiral  cells.  In  other  capes  the  fibre  is  interrupted  at 
various  points,  and  assumes  the  form  of  rings  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cell- wall  {fig,  61)  ;  hence  such  cells 
are  called  annular.  Instances  also  occur  even  more 
frequently,  in  which  the  fibres  are  so  distributed  as  to 
produce  a  branched  or  netted  appearance  {fi>g.  62)  ;  in 
which  case  the  cells  are  termed  reticulated.  In  some 
cases,  again,  as  in  the  Yew  {fi^j,  63),  we  find  a  spiral 
fibre  or  fibres  developed  in  addition  to  the  pits ;  such 
cells  have  been  called  trache'ides. 

Section  2      Of  the  Kinds  of  Cells  and  their 
Connexion  with  one  another. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  if  the  cells  are  of  such  forms 
that  when  combined  together  they  merely  come  in  con- 
tact with  one  another  by  more  or  less  flattened  surfaces, 
they  are  called  parenchymatous  \  but  that  when  elon- 
gated and  pointed  at  their  ends,  so  that  in  combination 
they  overlap  one  another,  they  are  termed  prosenchy- 
matous.  But,  besides  these  elongated  prosenchymatous 
cells,  other  lengthened  tubular  organs  are  also  found 
in  plants,  which  are  termed  vessels.  (/See  Vessels,  page 
49.)  By  the  combination  of  the  different  kinds  of  cells 
and  vessels,  we  have  various  compound  structures  formed 
which  are  called  Tissues ;  the  most  important  and  the 
most  abundant  of  them  all  is  parenchyma,  which  must, 
therefore,  be  first  alluded  to. 

1 .  Parenchyma. — This  is  composed  of  comparatively 
thin- walled  cells,  whose  length  does  not  generally  exceed 
their  breadth,  or  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  two 
diameters  does  not  vary  to  any  remarkable  extent. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  parenchyma,  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  forms  of  the  component  cells,  and  their 
modes  of  combination,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
more  important : — Bound  or  Oval  Parenchyma  (figs. 
46  and  64)  :  this  is  formed  of  rounded,  or  more  or  less 
oval  cells,  with  small  spaces  between  them.      It  com- 
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monly  occurs  in  aucculent  plants,  and  generally  in 
those  parts  where  the  tissues  are  of  a  lax  nature. 
-  -Slellate  or  Spongiform  Parenchyma  :  this  consiHls  of 
Btellale  cells  {Jig.  65),  or  of  cells  with  an  irregular 
outline  produced  by  projecting  rays,  and  in  contact 
only  by  the  extremities  of  such  raya,  bo  as  to  leave 
large  irregular  spaces  between  them  {Jig.  83,  c).  It 
occurs  commonly  in  the  tissue  on  the  under  surface 
of  mofit  leaves ;  and  frequently  in  the  air-piissMijea  ui 
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plants. — Regular  or  PoU/hedral  Parenchyma  :  thia  is 
tbrmed  of  polyhedral  cells,  the  faces  of  which  are  so 
combined  e.i  to  leave  no  interspaces  {Jig.  48).  It  is 
commonly  found  in  the  pith  of  plants. — Elongated 
Parenchyma :  thia  iw  composed  of  cells  elongated  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  so  us  to  become  fusiform,  cylin- 
drical or  prismatic,  acd  clo'ely  compacted.  It  occurs 
frequently  in  the  stems  of  Monocotyledonoua  plants. — 
Tabular  Parenchyma  is  that  which  consists  of  tabular 
closely  adherent  cells.     It  is  found  in  the  epidermis  and 
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Other  external  parts  of  plants  {fig,  66,  e),  A  variety  of 
this  kind  of  parenchyma  is  called  muriforfriy  because 
the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  resemble  in  their  form 
and  arrangement  the  courses  of  bricks  in  a  wall  (fig. 
50) ;  this  occurs  in  the  medullary  rays  of  the  wood 
of  Dicotyledonous  plants. 

Such  are  the  commoner  varieties  of  parenchyma, 
all  of  which  are  connected  in  various  ways  by  transi- 
tional forms ;  but  other  special  kinds  also  occur.  Thus, 
in  the  tissue  which  is  placed  below  the  epidermis  of 
plants,  which  has  been  termed  .the  ht/poderma,  we 
sometimes  find  the  parenchyma  composed  of  cells  which 
are  especially  thickened  at  their  angles  (fig,  66,  c/,  ol) ; 
and  these  thickened  portions  swell  up  considerably 
when  such  cells  are  placed  in  water.  This  kind  of 
parenchyma  is  called  collenchyma ;  it  never  becomes 
lignified.  Another  variety  of  parenchyma  is  termed 
sclerenchyma ;  this  consists  of  cells  which  have  be- 
come much  hardened  by  thickening  layers  and  lignified. 

In  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  plants  there  is 
also  a  kind  of  tissue  present  which  is  quite  as  distinct 
from  ordinary  parenchyma  as  this  is  from  prosen- 
chyma  and  the  tissues  formed  by  the  vessels  of  plants. 
To  this  the  names  of  Tela  contexta  and  Interlacing 
fihrilliform  Tissue  have  been  given.  It  occurs  in  the 
Fungi  (Jigs.  3  and  4),  and  Lichens,  and  consists  of 
very  long  thread-like  cells,  or  strings  of  cells,  simple 
or  branched,  with  either  thin,  soft,  readily  destructible 
walb,  as  in  Fungi ;  or  dry  and  firm  ones,  as  in  Lichens ; 
the  whole  inextricably  interwoven  or  entangled  with 
each  other  so  as  to  form  a  loose  fibrilhform  tissue  {fig, 
53).  It  is  this  tissue  which  is  also  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  hyphce  or  hyphal  tissue^  which  con- 
stitutes, as  a  general  rule,  the  vegetative  portion  of  all 
Fungi  and  Lichens ;  and  in  the  larger  Fungi  this  hyphal 
tissue  forms  a  more  compact  structure  at  particular  parts, 
as  on  their  surfiice,  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  skin,  and 
then  constitutes  what  is  termed  pseudo-parenchyrna. 
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The  entire  structure  of  the  lower  orders  of  plants, 
or  ThalJoptytes,  such  as  the  Algse,  Fungi,  and  Lichens, 
consista  of  parenchyma;  hence  Buch  plants  are  termed 
CeHiilar  Plants ;  while  those  orders  above  them,  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  contain  vessels  and  prosenchymatous 
wood -cells  in  addition  to  parenchymatous  cells,  are  called 
Yascular  Plants  (_see  page  9).     In  these  higher  orders 

Fie.  67.      Fig.  68.      Fia.  69. 
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of  plants,  parenchyma  constitutes  all  the  soft  and  pulpy 
parts.  Parenchyma  is  connected  by  vanous  intermediate 
conditions  with  proMnchyma,  which  must  now  be  de- 
scribed. 

2.  Prosekchyma. — The  moat  perfect  form  of  pro- 
senchyma  is  that  commonly  termed  Woody  Tissue, 
or  Woody  Fibre.  This  tissue  consists  of  very  fine  cells, 
elongated  and  tapering  to  their  extremities,  their  walla 
being  much  thickened  {fy.  67),  and  when  in  contact 
with  one  another  overlapping  by  their  pointed  ends,  so 
that  they  are  firmly  compacted  together  and  leave  no 
interspaces  {Jig.  69). 

We    distinguish   two    kinds  of  woody    tissue    as 
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follows: — 1.  Woody  Tissue.  This,  the  ordinary  kind 
of  woody  tissue,  is  composed  of  prosenchymatous  cells 
or  fibres,  of  moderate  length  and  lignified  (Jig.  67).  A 
transverse  section  of  these  cells  shows  the  thickening 
matter  of  their  walls  arranged  in  concentric  layers,  and 
which  are  often  so  numerous  as  to  almost  obliterate 
their  cavity  (^^.  68).  This  kind  of  tissue  occurs  in 
the  wood  of  most  trees,  except  that  of  the  Gymno- 
spermous  plants,  and  in  the  veins  of  certain  leaves  and 
some  other  appendages  of  the  axis. — 2.  Woody  Tissue 
of  the  Liber.  This  consists  of  prosenchymatous  cells 
much  longer  than  ordinary  wood- cells,  with  very  thick 
walls,  and  owing  to  their  not  being  ligniBed,  they  are 
softer,  tougher,  and  more  flexible ;  hence  these  are  re- 
garded as  a  peculiar  kind  of  cell,  and  have  received 
the  distinctive  name  of  Liber-cellSj  from  their  common 
occurrence  in  the  inner  bark  or  liber  of  Dicotyledonous 
stems.  Such  cells  are  also  termed  bast-fibres,  and  the 
tissue  formed  of  them  bast-tissue,  because  the  inner  bark 
is  also  commonly  termed  bast.  Besides  the  common 
occurrence  of  this  tissue  in  the  liber,  it  also  occurs  as  a 
constituent  of  the  fibi^o-vascular  bundles  of  Monocotyle- 
donous  stems ;  and  of  the  fibrous  coats  of  fruits,  and  in 
other  parts. 

A  third  kind  of  woody  tissue  is  also  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished under  the  name  of  Disc-beanng  Woody 
Tissue.  This  is  composed  of  cells  with  bordered  pits 
{figs.  58  and  59),  and  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed on  page  43. 

The  different  kinds  of  woody  tissue  are  commonly 
associated  with  other  tubular  organs,  but  which  are 
larger  than  the  prosenchymatous  cells  of  which  the 
woody  tissues  &re  composed.  These  constitute  the 
vessels  of  plants,  and  must  now  be  described. 

3.  Vessels. — The  essential  character  of  a  vessel  is 
that  it  is  composed  of  several  cells,  which  are  united 
end  to  end,  and  the  septa,  dividing  them,  more  or  less 
completely  absorbed.     There  are  several  varieties  of 
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veiaela,  which  are  known  as  pitted,  spiral,  annular, 
reticulated,  and  scalariform,  the  charactera  of  which 
depend  Wpon  the  component  ceila  out  of  which  they  hare 
been  formed,  and  which  have  been  already  deecribed. 
They  contain  air  or  water. 

Bnt  besides  these  vessels  we  have  also  other  vari- 
eties, which  are  commonly  distinguished  under  the 
names  of  nieve-tuhts  or  tieve-VMsdt,  latici/erou»  ves~ 
teU ;  and  vesiadar  or  utricalar  vessels.  These  are 
closely  related  to  each  other  from  the  nature  of  their 

Fio.  70.       Fig.  71.    Fig.  72.    Fib.  73. 
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contents,  their  chief  function  being  to  act  as  reservoirs 
of  nutrient  fluids,  and  also  as  carriers  of  such  fluids  to 
the  parts  of  plants  where  they  are  required. 

a.  Pitted  or  Dotted  Vessels.— A  pitted  vessel  is 
formed  from  a  tow  of  cylindrical  pitted  cells  placed  end 
to  end  (^g.  70),  the  interveuing  partitions  of  which 
have  become  more  or  less  absorbed,  so  tliat  their  cavi- 
ties communicate  and  form  a  continuous  canal  (^.  71). 
Pitted  vessels  may  be  commonly  found  in  the  wood  of 
Dicotyledons,  where  they  are  mixed  with  the  oidinaiy 
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wood-cells,  but  are  much  larger  than  these;  indeed, 
these  yepsels  are  generally  among  the  largest  occurring 
Id  any  tissue. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  pitted  vessel  has 
lost  its  fluid  contents  the  neighbouring  parenchymatous 
cells  push  bladder-like  portions  of  their  membrane 
through  pores  in  its  wall,  and  then  multiply  by  divisions 
and  form  a  cellular  mass  which  may  completely  fill  it — 
to  this  intracellular  tissue  the  name  of  tyloses  has  been 
given.    It  may  be  well  observed  in  the  wood  of  the  Oak. 

b.  Spiral  Vessels. — This  name  is  applied  to  vessels 
with  tapering  extremities,  having  either  one  continuous 
elastic  spiral  fibre  running  from  end  to  end,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  (Jig.  72),  or  two  or  Ynore  fibres  (fig.  73) 
running  parallel.  When  sjnral  vessels  come  in  contact 
they  overlap  more  or  less  at  their  ends  {fig.  72),  and 
frequently  the  membrane  between  their  cavities  then 
becomes  absorbed  so  that  they  communicate  with  each 
other.  Spiral  vessels  occur  in  the  sheath  surrounding  the 
pith  of  Dicotyledons,  and  in  the  fibro-vascular  bundles 
of  Monocotyledons,  and  in  some  of  the  Cormophytes, 
as  the  Lycopodiacese.  They  also  exist  in  the  petiole 
and  veins  of  leaves,  and  in  all  other  organs  which 
are  modifications  of  leaves,  as  bracts,  sepals,  petals,  &c. 
In  size  they  vary  from  the  ^jj  to  y^nny  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  averaging  about  the  -nnny 

c.  Annular  Vessels. — In  these  vessels  the  fibre  is 
arranged  in  the  form  of  rings  more  or  less  regularly 
arranged  upon  their  inner  surface  {figs.  74  and  75). 
In  size  they  vary  from  about  ^^  to  -g^-^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Annular  vessels  occur  especially  in  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  of  the  stems  of  soft,  rapidly  growing 
herbaceous  plants  among  Dicotyledons ;  also  in  those  of 
Monocotyledons;  and  in  those  of  some  Cormophytes. 
In  the  latter  they  exist  especially,  and  of  a  very  regular 
character  in  the  Equisetaceae  (fig.  74). 

d.  Reticvlated  Vessels. — In  these  vessels  the  con- 
volutions are    more   or  less   irregular,  so   that  they 
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assume  a  branched  or  netted  appearance  (fig.  76). 
These  vessels  are  generally  larger  than  the  annular,  and 
of  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  They  are  found 
in  similar  situations. 

e.  Scalariform  Vessels. — The  peculiar  ap^^earance  o£ 
these  vessels  is  owing  to  their  walls  being  marked  by 
transverse  bars  or  lines,  arranged  over  one  another  like 
the  steps  of  a  ladder,  whence  their  name  {fig,  77). 
These  vessels  are  sometimes  cylindrical  tubes  like  the 
pther  kind,  as  in  the  Vine  and  many  other  Dicotyle- 
donous plants ;  but  in  their  more  perfect  state,  scalari- 


Fia.  74.      Fig.  75.     Fig,  76. 
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Figs.  74  and  76.  Annnlar  vessels. Fig.  76.  Reticulated  refisel. 

F^i.  77.  Prismatic  scalariform  vessels  of  a  Fern. 

form  vessels  assume  a  prismatic  form,  as  in  Ferns  {fig, 
77),  of  which  they  are  then  especially  characteristic, 
though  also  found  elsewhere. 

f.  Sieve-tubes  or  Sieve-vessels, — These  are  vessels  in 
which  the  thickening  of  the  cell- walls  of  their  component 
cells  does  not  take  place  uniformly  over  their  whole 
surface,  but  only  at  the  ends  of  the  cells,  that  is,  where 
they  are  in  contact  with  others  of  a  similar  nature. 
At  these  ends  it  forms  a  kind  of  network,  sculptured  in 
relief  as  it  were  on  the  wall  (Jig,  78,  q) ;  and  when  in 
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Huch  cases  the  unthickeDcd  part  of  the  walls  o£  conti- 
^oua  cells  becomes  abstirbed  so  that  their  cavities 
become  continuous,  we  have  formed  what  are  com- 
monly known  ns  sieve-tubet  or  sieve-vaseh.  They  are 
also  sometimes  termed  bast-veesek.  Some  have  also 
eieve-like  openings  through  their  side-walls  (  fig.  78,  si). 

Fro.  78. 
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These  vessels  are  very  conatantly  present  in  the  inner 
hark  of  Dicotyledons.  If  the  partition  waJls  between 
the  component  cells  are  not  really  perforated,  but 
only  thickened  in  a  sieve-like  manaer,  the  name  of 
sieve,  lattice,  or  clathraie,  is  applied  to  such  cells. 

g.    Lalici/erove    Vessels. — These    consist,  of   long 
branched  tubes  lying  io  no  definite  position  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  other  tissues  {fig,  79),  and  anastomosing  or 
uniting  freely  with  one  another  like  the  veins  of  animals, 
from  which  peculiarity  they  may  be  at  once  distin- 
guished from  the  other  vessels  of  plants.  A  oimmon 
size  is  the  x^tnr  ®^  ^^  ^^^  ^  diameter.  They  derive 
their  name  from  containing  a  fluid  called  latex^  which 
when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  milky,  and  is  either 
white,  as  in  the  Dandelion  and  many  other  plants; 
or  •  yellow,  as  in  the  Celandine ;  or  it  may  assume 
other  colours.  The  latex  has  a  number  of  granules 
or  globules  floating  in  it,  which  are  composed  of 
caoutchouc,  or  analogous  gum-resinous  matters,  albu- 
minoids, &c.  Laticiierous  vessels  occur  especially  in 
the  inner  bark  of  Dicotyledons,  and  in  the  petioles  and 
veins  of  leaves.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the-fibro- 
vascular  bundles  of  Monocotyledons  and  all  parts  which 
are  prolonged  from  them. 

Besides  the  above  more  common  characteristics  of 
laticiferous  vessels,  there  are  numerous  other  varieties ; 
indeed,  from  the  very  great  variety  in  structure,  con- 
tents, and  position  of  these  vessels,  and  the  many  and 
various  transitions  between  them  and  vesicular  vessels, 
now  to  be  described,  Sachs  has  proposed  that  these 
laticiferous  and  vesicular  vessels  should  be  included 
under  the  common  name  of  latex-sacs, 

h.  Vesicular  Vessels. — These  resemble  laticiferous 
vessels  in  one  particular,  as  they  contain  latex  (which, 
however,  is  clear  or  milky,  and  always  contains  true  ra- 
phides)  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  unbranched 
and  analogous  to  sieve- tubes  in  form,  consisting  as  they 
do  of  long  broad  cells  with  sieve-like  septa.  They  were 
first  noticed  by  Hanstein  in  the  scales  of  the  bulb  of 
Allium,  and  have  since  been  observed  in  the  leaves  and 
other  parts  of  Monocotyledonous  plants,  and  in  some 
Dicotyledons. 

We  have  now  described  the  different  kinds  of  cells, 
and  the  modifications  they  undergo,  and  the  combina- 
tions wnich  take  place  between  them  so  as  to  form 
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Tcssetfl.  The  different  kinds  of  veBseU  and  woody 
tis8U«a  are  more  or  less  combined  together,  and  have 
alwaya  a  tendency  to  develop  and  arrange  themselves 
in  longitudinal  bundles  in  all  parts  of  the  plant  where 
they  are  found,  and  thus  they  may  be  readily  diatm- 
guished  from  the  parenchyma  in  which  they  are  placed, 
both  in  their  form  and  mode  of  elongatioa.  Hence  we 
speak  of  the  tiegue  formed  of  these  bundles  under  the 
name  of  Fibro-vaiailar  Tissue,  or  the  Fibro-vascatar, 
or  Longitudinal   System ;   to   dietinguish  it  from  the 


ordinary  cellular  tissue,  which  constitutes  the  Paren- 
chymatous or  Horizontal  System. 

4.  Epidermal  Tissue. — In  Cormophytes  and  in  all 
Flowering  Flaats,  the  cells  situated  on  the  surface  of 
the  different  organs  which  are  exposed  to  the  air,  vary 
in  form  and  in  the  nature  of  their  contents  from  those 
placed  beneath  them,  and  are  bo  arranged  as  to  consti- 
tute a  (irm  layer  which  may  commonly  be  readily  sepa- 
rated as  a  distinct  membrane.  To  this  layer  the  term 
Epidermal  Tissue  is  given.  It  is  generally  described  as 
consisting  of  two  parts ;  namely,  of  an  inner  portion 
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called  the  Epidermis,  and  of  an  outer  thin  pellicle  to 
which  the  name  Cvticle  has  been  given. 

a.  Epidermis, — This  consists  of  one  {fig.  66  e),  two 
(/ff.  83,  a,  a),  three  (fy.  84,  a),  or  more  layere  of  cells, 
fimily  united  together  by  their  sides,  and  forming  a 
continuous  structure,  except  at  the  points  where  it  is 
perforated  by  the  slomata,  presently  to  be  described 
{fg.  88,  s).  These  cells  are  generally  of  a  flattene 
tabular  character  {figs.  83  and  84),  the  sides  of  which 
vary  much  in  their  outline ;  thus,  in  the  epiderniia 
of  the  Iris  they  are  elongated  hexagons  {fig.  80,  e,  e)  ; 

Fro.  83.  Fig.  84. 
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in  tliat  of  the  Maize  ihey  are  zigzag  {fig.  81,  5,  b); 
while  in  the  garden  Balsam  they  are  very  irregular  or 
sinuous  {fig.  82) ;  and  in  the  epidermis  of  other  plants 
we  find  them  square,  rhomboid,  &c. 

The  upper  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells  are  generally 
much  thickened  and  chemically  altered  or  ciiticvlarieed 
as  it  ia  termed  (see  Cuticle),  by  which  the  celi-mem- 
biace  is  rpndered  impervious  to  moisture,  and  cajrable 
.of  protecting  the  more  tender  cells  beneath  from  an 
undue  loss  of  moisture  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
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sun.  This  thickening  of  the  upper  walls  of  the  epi- 
dermal cells  may  be  especially  observed  in  leaves  of 
a  leathery  or  hardened  texture,  as  in  those  of  the 
Oleander  {fig.  84,  a),  and  Hoya  {fig,  86). 

The  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  generally  colourless, 
but  in  some  cases  they  contain  coloured  fluids,  and 
very  rarely  chlorophyll.  The  epidermis  covers  all  the 
young  parts  of  plants  upon  which  it  is  found  that 
are  directly  exposed  to  the  air  except  the  stigma,  in 
Flowering  Plants;  and  it  is  in  all  cases  absent  from 
those  which  live  under  water.  No  true  epidermis  is 
to  be  found  in  Thallophytes.  The  epidermis  which  at 
first  covers  the  young  branches  of  trees  is  replaced  at 
a  subsequent  period  by  the  corky  layer  of  the  bark. 

Fig.  86.  Fig.  86. 


Fig.  85.  Cuticle  of  the  Cabbage,  showing  that  it  is  perforated  by 
the  Btomata,  and  forme  sheaths  over  the  hairs. Fig.  86.  Ver- 
tical section  of  tbe  epidermis  of  H<^a  carnosa  treated  with  caustic 
potash,  a.  The  detached  cuticle,  h.  The  thickened  cuticularised 
layers  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells.    After  Mohl. 

b.  Cuticle, — This  generally  consists  of  a  thin  trans- 
parent membrane,  which  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the 
epidermal  cells  with  the  exception  of  the  openings  called 
atomata ;  it  also  forms  a  sheath  over  the  hairs  {fig,  85). 
The  cuticle  is  formed  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  cells 
which  are  exposed  to  the  chemical  influences  of  air 
and  light.  The  cell-wall  in  such  a  position  becomes 
greatly  thickened  and  chemically  altered  in  its  texture ; 
so  much  so  that  the  outer  part  is  clearly  defined  from 
the  inner  cuticularised  layers,  and  can  be  stripped  off  as 
a  distinct  membrane  or  cuticle  {fi^,  86,  a), 

c.  Stomata, — These  are  orifices  situated  between 
the  sides  of  some  of  the  epidermal  cells,  and  opening 
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into  the  intercellular  spaces  beneath,  so  as  to  allow  a 
free  communication  between  the  iotemal  tissues  and 
the  external  air  {figa.  87  and  88).  These  orificea  are 
surrounded  by  eelU  with  thinner  walls  and  of  a  diffe- 
rent form  from  those  of  the  epidermis;  they  also  usually 
contaiu  some  chlorophyll  grains,  There  are  generally 
but  two  cells  surrounding  the  orifice,  and  theEe,  which 
are  usually  termed  guard-celts,  are  commonly  of  a  more 
or  less  semilunar  form  (Jig.  80,  s),  bo  that  the  whole 
has  some  laint  resemblance  to  the  lips  and  mouth  of 
an  animal,  and  hence  the  name  of  stoma  applied  to  these 

FIQ.  87.  Fis.  89, 
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structures,  from  arofia,  a  mouth.  In  some  cases  we 
find  four,  or,  very  rarely,  even  more  guard-cells.  These 
guard-cells  are  either  placed  so  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
on  a  level  with  those  of  the  epidermis,  or  when  much 
increased  in  number,  as  in  some  of  tbe  Liverworts, 
they  are  arranged  in  tiers  one  above  the  other. 

The  stomata  vary  in  form  and  po^itioD  in  different 
plants,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  but  they 
are  always  the  same  in  any  particular  part  of  a  plant. 
The  far  more  common  form  is  tbe  oval  {Jigt.  80,  s,  s. 
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and  81,  a,  a);  but  in  some  instances  thej  are  round, 
and  in  rare  cases  square.  They  are  either  placed  singly 
upon  the  epidermis,  at  regular  {fig,  80),  or  irregular 
intervals  (fig.  82),  or  in  clusters,  the  intervening  epi- 
dermis having  none  {fig,  89) ;  the  former  is  the  more 
common  arrangement. 

The  number  of  stomata  also  varies  considerably. 
Thus,  from  about  200  in  one  square  inch  of  surface, 
as  in  the  leaves  of  the  Mistletoe,  to  nearly  160,000 
in  the  same  extent  of  surface,  as  in  those  of  the  Lilac. 

Stomata  are  not  found  upon  all  plants.  Thus  they 
are  absent  from  all  Thallophytes.  but  in  the  higher 
orders  of  Cormophytes,  as  the  Ferns  and  their  allies, 
they  abound,  while  in  the  Liverworts  and  Mosses  they 
are  confined  to  certain  parts.  They  exist  more  or 
less  upon  all  Flowering  Plants  and  their  organs.  But 
they  are  far  more  abundant  upon  those  which  are 
green  ;  thus  they  are  found  especially  upon  leaves,  but 
more  particularly  on  their  under  surface.  On  floating 
leaves,  as  in  the  Water-lily,  however,  we  find  them 
only  on  the  upper  surface.  They  occur  also  on  the 
young  green  branches  of  plants  and  on  the  parts  of  the 
flower.  In  those  plants  which  have  no  true  leaves,  as 
the  Cactaceae,  they  abound  upon  the  green  succulent 
stems.  They  are  absent  from  roots  and  all  submersed 
parts  of  plants ;  also  from  colourless  parasites ;  and  from 
the  epidermis  of  plants  growii.g  in  darkness  so  as  to  be 
blanched ;  and  from  the  veins  of  leaves. 

5.  Appendages  of  the  Epidermis. — Upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  epidermis,  or  in  the  sub-epidermal  tissue, 
there  are  frequently  to  be  found  certain  structures 
consisting  of  one  or  more  cells  of  diflerent  forms, 
variously  combined,  and  containing  various  substances. 
These  are  termed,  collectively.  Appendages  of  the  Epi- 
det^mis ;  and,  as  their  name  implies,  they  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  fibro-vascular  tissue  of  the  leaves,  stem, 
or  branches.  We  shall  treat  of  them  under  the  two 
heads  of  Hairs  and  Glands, 
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(1.)  Hairs  or  Trichomes. — These  are  thread-like 
prolongations  externally  of  the  epidermal  cells  covered 
by  cuticle  (Jig,  85).  They  may  either  consist  of  a  single 
cell,  when  they  are  called  simple  hairs  {figs»  90-93),  or 
of  several  cells,  when  they  are  termed  compound  (jigs, 
97  and  100).  Simple  hairs,  again,  may  be  undivided 
{fig,  90),  or  forked  {fi^.  91),  or  branched  (fi^,  92). 
A  beautiful  form  of  simple  hair  is  that  called  stellate 
{fig,  93) ;  that  is  formed  by  a  cell  dividing  horizontally 


Fig.  90. 


Fig.  91. 


Fig.  92. 


Fig.  93. 


Fig.  94. 


Fig.  90.  Simple  unbranched  hair  of  the  common  Cabbage. Fig.  91. 

Forked  hair  of   Whitlow-grass  {Draba). Fig.  92.  Branched 

stellate  hair  of  Alpxmm. Fig.  93.  Stellate  hairs  from  Althoea 

officinalis. Fig.  94.  Branched  hair  of  a  species  of  Marrubium. 

into  a  number  of  parts  which  are  arranged  in  a  star- 
like form. 

Compound  hairs  may  be  also  undivided,  as  is  more 
frequently  the  case  {fig,  95),  or  branched  {fig,  94). 
The  component  cells  of  compound  hairs  may  be  also 
variously  arranged,  and  thus  give  a  variety  of  forma 
to  such  hairs.  Commonly  their  cells  are  placed  end  to 
end  in  a  single  row,  so  that  the  hairs  assume  a  more  or 
^ess  cylindrical  form;  but  when  the  component  cells 
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are  contracted  at  the  pointa  where  they  come  in  con- 
tact, they  become  moniliform  or  necklace-shaped  [Jig. 
95).  When  the  cells  below  are  larger  than  those  abore, 
80  that  the  haira  gradually  taper  upwards  to  a  point, 
they  become  conical  ;  or  when  gradually  larger  from 
the  base  to  the  apex,  the  hairs  are  claeate  or  club- 
shaped  (Jig.  96);  or,  when  suddenly  enlarged  at  their 
apex  into  a  rounded  head,  capitate  {fig.  97).  When 
the  cell  at  the  end  of  a  hair  is  terminated  by  a  hook  on 


one  dde  pointiDg  downwards,  such  hairs  are  called 
uncinate  or  hooked  {fig.  98) ;  or  if  there  are  two  or 
more  hooka  at  the  apex,  they  are  glochidiale  or  barbed 
(Jig.  99),  Haird  again,  instead  of  being  erect,  or  placed 
obliquely  upon  the  epidermis,  may  develop  horizontally^ 
in  a  more  or  less  circular  manner,  and  iorm  stellate 
hairs,  as  ia  the  Ivy  {fig.  100) ;  or  two  of  the  component 
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cells  may  develop  ia  opposite  directiona  from  another 
cell  raiBed  above  the  level  of  the  epidermis,  so  aa  to 
produce  what  is  termed  a  shield-like  or  peltate  hair 
(Jig.  101).     Maoy  hairs  have  one  or  more  spiral  fibren 


ik 


in  their  interior,  as  those  on  the  outer  coat  of  the  fruit 
of  Salvia  Horminum  {Jig.  102). 

When  the  divisions  of  stellkte   hairs  are  cloaely 
connected  by  cuticle  or  otherwise,  they  form  ecaUe  or 
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scurf  {fig.  103) ;  such  epidermal  appendages  are,  there- 
fore, simply  modifications  of  stellate  hairs. 

Other  modifications  of  hairs  which  are  allied  to  the 
above,  are  theramenta  or  ramentaceous  Aair«  so  frequently 
found  upon  the  stem  and  petioles  of  Ferns.  These  con- 
sists of  cells  combined  so  as  to  form  a  brownish  flattened 
scale  attached  by  its  base  to  the  surface  of  the  epidermis 
from  whence  it  grows  (fig.  104). 

When  the  hairs  are  composed  of  cells  which  are  short, 
and  have  their  inner  walls  thickened  so  that  they  form 
stiffened  processes,  they  are  then  called  setcs  or  bristles. 
These,  slightly  modified,  form  prickles^  which  may  be 
defined  as  large  multicellular  hairs  which  spring  from 
the  epidermis  and  layer  of  cells  beneath,  the  walls  of 
which  are  hardened  by  the  deposition  of  lignin,  and 
which  terminate  in  a  sharp  point  {fig.  105).  They 
are  es[)ecially  abundant  on  the  stems  of  the  Rose  and 
Bramble.  Prickles  and  some  other  allied  structures  have 
been  termed  Emei^gences, 

Hairs  occur  upon  various  parts  of  plants,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  abundance  and  nature,  they  give  varying 
appearances  to  their  surfaces,  all  of  which  are  distin- 
guished in  practical  Botany  by  special  names.  The 
more  common  position  of  hairs  is  upon  the  leaves  and 
young  stems,  but  they  are  also  found  on  the  parts  of  the 
flower,  the  fruit,  and  the  seed.  On  young  roots  we  also 
find  cells  prolonged  beyond  the  surface  which  are  of 
the  nature  of  hairs,  and  have  therefore  been  termed 
root-hairs  or  fibrils  (see  Roots). 

(2.)  Glands. — This  name  is  properly  applied  only 
to  cells  which  secrete  a  peculiar  matter,  but  it  is  also 
vaguely  given  to  some  other  epidermal  and  sub- 
epidermal appendages.'  Glands  may  be  conveniently 
arranged  in  two  divisions  according  to  their  position, 
namely,  exteimal  and  internal. 

a.  JSxtemal  Glands. — These  may  be  again  divided 
into  stalked  and  sessile.  The  stalked  glands  are  either 
formed  of  a  single  cell,  dilated  at  its  apex  by  the  pecu- 
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liat  fluid  it  secretes  {fig.  106),  or  of  two  {fig.  HO),  or 
more  (Jig.  HI)  secreting  cells,  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
hair  ;  or  they  consist  of  a,  mass  of  secreting  cells  {fig^i. 

Fig.  106.  Fig.  107.    Pio.  108.        Fig.  109. 


108   And   109).      The   stalked   glands  are   frequently 
termed  glandular  hairs. 

Sessile  Glands  present  various  appearances,   and 
consist,  like  the  former,  of  either  one  secreting  cell. 


Fin  110.  HtalkM  gland  ot  Snapdragan,  temdiiatfd  at  Its  smnniK  bj 

two  «ecretlEg  cslls. Fig.  Ill,  Stelked  glaod  with  fonr  l»fmUnn 

cella  >t  iU  Rpei.    PcDm  UEy«n.-^.-n;.  Iia.  aea^ile  muy-ceUed 

gland  fntm  tbe  common  Hop  (//untihu  tupnlui). Fif.  113. 

UDe^cflUed  HsUe  glaiLda,  tanned  paptiia  or  pffpUla. 

when  thev  are  commonly  termed  papulce  {fig.  113),  or 
of  two,  or  more  0?^.  112). 

When  a  eessile  gland  contains  an  irritating  fluid 
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and  is  elongated  above  into  one  or  more  hair-like 
processes,  which  are  placed  horizontally  or  vertically, 
we  have  a  atmg  formed.  In  the  Nettle  (jig.  114), 
the  sting  consists  of  a  single  eel!,  enlarged  at  its  base, 
6,  by  the  irritating  fluid,  /,  f,  which  it  contains,  and 
tapering  upwanils  to  near  the  apex,  when  it  again 
expands  into  a  rounded  head,  s.     The  enlarged  base  is 

FIO.  lU.  Fio.  US. 


closely  invested  by  a  dense  layer  of  epidermal  ceUs,  we, 
which  fomiB  a  kind  of  case  to  it. 

b.  Internal  Glands. — These  aie  cavities  containing 
secretions  aitualed  below  the  epidermis,  and  surrounded 
by  a  compact  layer  of  secreting  cells  (/y.  115,  g).  In 
some  cases  they  are  of  small  size,  as  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Rue  (Jg.  115),  Myrtle,  and  Orange.     In  those 
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leaves  they  may  be  readily  observed  by  holding  them 
between  the  eye  and  the  light,  when  they  appear,  as 
little  transparent  spots ;  hence  such  leaves  are  termed 
dotted.  This  dotted  appearance  is  due  to  the  oily  mat- 
ters they  contain  refracting  the  light  in  a  different  manner 
to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  leaf.  In  other  instances 
these  glands  are  of  large  size,  and  project  more  or  less 
beyond  the  surface  in  the  form  of  little  excrescences,  as 
those  in  the  rind  of  the  Orange,  Lemon,  and  Citron. 

Holding  a  sort  of  intermediate  position  between  the 
internal  and  external  glands,  are  the  true  nectaries  of 
iiowers,  which  being  strictly  of  a  glandular  nature 
will  be  most  properly  alluded  to  here  under  the  name 
of  nectariferous  glands.  They  are  well  seen  at  the  base 
of  the  petals  of  the  species  of  Ranunculus,  and  in 
the  Crown  Imperial  {fig.  116).  These  glands  consist 
of  a  pore  or  depression  into  which  a  honey-like  fluid 
or  nectar  is  secreted,  or  rather  excreted,  by  the  surround- 
ing cells. 

6.  Intercellular  System. — Having  now^  described 
the  different  kinds  of  cells,  and  the  modifications  which 
they  undergo  when  combined  so  as  to  form  the  tissues, 
we  have  in  the  next  place  to  allude  to  certain  cavities, 
which  are  placed  between  their  walls,  or  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  some  of  their  component  cells.  These 
constitute  the  Intercellular  System. 

a.  Intercellular  Passages  or  Canals,  and  Intercellu- 
lar Spaces. — The  cells  being  very  commonly  bounded  by 
rounded  surfaces,  or  by  more  or  less  irregular  outlines, 
it  must  necessarily  happen  that  when  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  one  another  they  can  only  touch  at  certain 
points,  and  therefore  interspaces  will  be  left  between 
them,  the  size  of  which  will  vary,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  roundness  or  irregularity  of  their  sur- 
iaces."  When  such  spaces  exist  as  small  angular  canals 
running  round  the  surfaces  or  edges  of  the  cells  and  freely 
communicating  with  one  another,  as  is  especially  evi- 
dent in  round  or  elliptical  parenchyma  (Jig.  46),  they 
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are  called  intercellular  poMoges  or  canah ;  but  when 
they  are  of  large  size,  as  in  spongiform  tissue,  they  are 
termed  intercellular  spaces  (_fig.  65).  In  most  cases 
these  spaces  and  canals  are  filled  witli  air,  and  when 
they  occur  in  any  organ  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
which  possesses  stomata,  they  always  communicate  with 
them  (fig.  68, 1),  by  which  means  a  free  passage  is  l<ept 
up  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  air  they  themselves 
contain . 

b.  Air  Cavities. — In  water  plants  the  intercellular 
spaces  are  commonly  of  large  size,  and  bounded  by  a 

Fig.  117.  Fig.  118. 


number  of  small  cells  regularly  arranged  by  which  they 
are  prevented  from  communicating  with  each  other, 
or  with  the  external  air  (Jig.  117);  they  are  then  com- 
monly termed  air  cavities.  In  other  instances  we  find 
large  air  cavities,  as  in  the  stems  of  Grasses  and 
-  Umbelliferous  plants,  which  have  beea  formed  by 
the  destraction  of  their  internal  tissues  by  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  their  outer  portions;  these  large 
cavities  have  been  termed  lacuna. 

c.  KeceptacUs  of  Secretion, ^~ln  many  plants,  again, 
the  intercellular  canals  or  spaces  act  as  receptacles  for 
the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  plant ;  in  which  case  they 
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are  termed  Receptacles  of  Secretion,  These  receptacles 
vary  much  in  form,  but  are  usually  more  or  less  elon- 
gated. In  the  pericarp  of  the  fruit  of  Umbelliferous 
plants  they  form  the  receptacles  of  oil,  which  have  been 
termed  vittce  {fig,  118,  1,  2,  3,  4). 

d.  Intercellular  Substance, — The  spaces  above  de- 
scribed as  occurring  between  the  walls  of  adjoining  cells 
appear  in  some  few  cases  to  be  filled  up  by  solid  matter, 
to  which  the  name  of  intercellular  substance  has  been 
given.  This  intercellular  substance  was  supposed  to 
be  universally  distributed  between  the  cells,  and  in 
some  plants  in  great  abundance,  as  in  many  Algae,  the 
horny  albumen  of  seeds,  and  in  the  collenchymatous 
cells  of  the  Begonia  {fig.  66,  c/,  c/),  &c.  But  in  all 
these  cases  this  appearance  is  due  to  alterations  and 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  cellulose  form- 
ing the  cell-wall  and  contents  of  the  cell. 


CHAPTER   III. 

ORGANS   OF   NUTRITION. 


Having  now  considered  the  elementary  structures  of 
plants,  we  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  the  various 
compound  organs  which  they  form  by  their  combina- 
tion. These,  as  already  noticed  (page  14),  are  arranged 
in  two  divisions,  namely:  1.  Organs  of  Nutrition^  and 
2.  Organs  of  Reproduction,  We  commence  with  the 
organs  of  nutrition,  and  shall  first  describe  the  stem, 
or  caulome,  as  it  is  now  frequently  termed. 

Section  1.     The  Stem  or  Caulome. 

The  stem  may  be  defined  as  that  part  of  the  axis 
which  at  its  first  development  in  the  embryo  takes  an 
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opposite  direction  to  the  root,  seeking  the  light  and  air, 
and  hence  termed  the  ascending  axis,  and  bearing  on 
its  surface  leaves  and  other  leafy  appendages.  This 
definition  will,  in  numerous  instances,  only  strictly 
apply  to  a  stem  at  its  earliest  development,  for  it  fre- 
quently happens  that,  soon  afler  its  appearance,  instead 
of  continuing  to  take  an  upward  direction  into  the  air, 
it  will  grow  along  the  ground,  or  even  bury  itself 
beneath  the  surface,  and  thus  by  withdrawing  itself 
from  the  light  and  air  it  resembles,  in  such  respects, 
the  roof,  with  which  organ  such  stems  are,  therefore, 
ordinarily  confounded.  In  these  cases,  however,  a 
stem  is  at  once  distinguished  from  a  root  by  bearing 
modified  leaves,  each  of  which  has  also  the  power  of 
forming  a  leaf-bud  in  its  axil.  •  The  presence  of  leaves 
and  leaf-buds  is  therefore  the  essential  characteristic  of 
a  stem,  in  contradistinction  to  a  root,  in  which  such 
structures  are  always  absent.  Those  plants  in  which  the 
stem  is  clearly  evident  are  called  caulescent^  while  those 
in  which  it  is  very  short  or  inconspicuous  are  termed 
acaulescent  or  stemless. 

1.  Internal  Structure  of  the  Stem  in  General. — 
A  stem  in  its  simplest  condition  cons^ists  merely  of 
parenchyma  with  a  central  vertical  cord  of  slightly 
elongated,  somewhat  thickened  cells.  Examples  of 
such  a  stem  may  be  commonly  seen  in  Mosses  (Jig,  8). 
Such  a  structure,  however,  would  be  unsuited  to  plants 
except  those  of  low  organisation,  and  we  accordingly 
find,  as  a  rule,  that  in  all  plants  above  the  Mosses  the 
stem  is  made  up  partly  of  parenchyma,  and  partly  cf 
woody  tissue  and  vessels  of  different  kinds,  by  which 
the  requisite  strength  and  toughness  are  produced.  In 
such  stems  therefore  we  distinguish  two  systems,  namely, 
a  Parenchymatous  or  Cellular,  and  a  Fibro- vascular » 
The  parenchymatous  system  grows  in  any  direction 
according  to  circumstances,  either  longitudinally,  by 
which  the  stem  is  lengthened,  or  horizontally,  by  which 
it  is  increased  in  diameter.     'Y\iQjibi  o- vascular  systtm 
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<ni\y  grows  loDgitudioally,  and  thus  forms  cotda  or 
bundles  which  are  distributed  Teitically  in  the  midst 
of  the  pareDchjmatous.  The  parenehyma'OM  tyttein 
ia  therefore  uIm)  termed  the  koriiontal  system,  while 
the  fibro-va»eular  is  likewise   called  the  longiivdinal 

In  their  internal  structure  the  stems  of  pltmts  are 
subject  to  numerous  modifications,  all  of  which  may 
be,  however,  in  their  essential  particulars,  reduced  to 
three  great  divisiODH,  two  of  which  are  found  in  Pha- 

Fio.  J19.  Fib,  120. 


nerogamous  Planti",  and  one  in  Crjptogamous ;  henco 
such  Cryptogamoua  Plants  are  riistinguiahed  under  the 
name  of  Cormophytes.  As  illustrations  of  the  two 
former  we  may  take  an  Oak  and  a  Palm  stem  ;  of  the 
Intter,  that  of  a  Tree-fern. 

Upon  making  a  transverse  section  of  an  Oak  {Jiq. 
110),  we  observe  that  the  Iwo  systems  of  which  the 
stem  is  composed  are  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  a  dis- 
tinct separation  of  parts.  Thus  we  have  a  central  one, 
w,  called  the  pHh ;  an  external  one,  c  c,  or  bark ;  an 
intermediate  wood,  r,  arranged   in  concentric    layers, 
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tnoirn  as  the  annual  ringB ;  and  little  ray^  b,  con- 
necting the  pith  and  tte  bark,  termed  medullary  rays. 
Such  a  stem  grows  essentially  in  diameter  by  the 
annual  additions  of  a  new  ring  of  wood  on  the 
uutade  of  the  previous  wood,  and  hence  it  ia  called 
Exi^enous  (from  two  Greek  words  signifying  ouUide 
growers). 

Tn  A  Palm  stem  no  such  distinction  of  parts  can  be 
noticed  {Jig.  120),  but  upon  making  a  transvei-se  section 
we  observe  a  mass  of  parenchyma,  m,  more  or  less 
diatiibuted  throughout  it,  and  the  fibro- vascular  system 

Fio.  121. 


arranged  vertically  in  this  in  the  form  of  separate 
bundles,  /,  which  have  no  tendency  lo  form  concentric 
layers  of  wood  ;  the  whole  being  covered  externally  by  a 
fibrous  and  parenchymstoua  layer,  b,  which  is  termed 
the  false  bark  or  rind.  This  structure  is  called  En- 
dogenous (from  two  Greek  words  signifying  inside 
growers),  as  such  stems  grow  by  the  addition  of  new 
fibro-vaecular  bundles  which  are  at  first  directed  towards 

If  we  now  make  a  tranaverse  section  of  a  Tree-fern 
i^g.  121),  we  observe  the  centre,  m,  to  be  either  hollow 
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or  filled  with  parenchyma,  the  fibro- vascular  bundles 
being  arranged  in  irregular  sinuous  plates,  r,  t;,  v,  around 
it  and  forming  a  continuous  or  interrupted  circle  near 
the  circumference,  which  consists  of  a  rind,  «,  insepar- 
able from  the  wood  beneath.  This  structure  is  termed 
Acrogenous  (from  two  Greek  words  signifying  summit 
growers),  because  such  a  stem  grows  only  by  additions 
to  its  apex. 

The  characteristic  peculiarities  thus  found  to  exist 
in  the  internal  appearances  and  growth  of  these  three 
kinds   of  stem   are   due   to   corresponding  differences 
in  their   component  parts,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  their  jftbro-vascular  bundles.      Thus  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundle  of  an  Exogenous  stem  (Jig,  122)  con- 
sists in  the  first  year  of  growth  of  a  layer  of  spiral 
vessels,    s,  v,  surrounding   the  pith,  p ;    and   on    the 
outside  of  this  layer  there  are  subsequently  developed, 
in  perennial  plants,  pitted   vessels,  dj  and  wood-cells, 
w,  which  together  form  the  wood.     But  in  herbaceous 
plants  annular  and  reticulated  vessels  are  also    found 
intermixed  with  the  wood-cells.     The  wood  is  covered 
externally  by  a  layer  of  vitally  active  or  generating  cells, 
c,  called  the  cambium  (see  page  82),  on  the  outside  of 
which  are  the  liber,  Z,  the  cellular  parts  of  the  bark,  ce^ 
and  the  epidermis,  €.    The  different  kinds  of  tissue  which 
are  placed  between  the  cambium   layer  and  the  pith 
form  what  has  been  called  the  xylem  or  woody  portion 
of  the  bundle ;  and  those  outside  forming  the  liber — 
that  portion  which  has  been  termed  tlie  phloem ;  so  that 
the  libro- vascular  bundle  has  the  pith,  jo,  on  its  inner 
surface  and  is  covered  externally  by  the  cellular  layers, 
ce,  of  the  bark.    In  these  bundles  the  growth  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  is  progressive,  the  inner  part  of  each  being 
first  formed,  and  growth  gradually  proceeding  to  the 
outside,  and  as  they  always  contain  a  cambium  layer 
they   are   capable   of  further  growth,  and   thus   form 
periodically  new  layers  of  xylem  and  phloem,  and  are 
therefore  called  indefinite  or  open  fibro-vascular  bundles. 
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It  also  necessarily  follow!4  from  tbp  cambium  layer  being 
placed  between  the  xylem  and  the  phlogm,  that  the 
layers  of  increase  to  these  parts  of  the  bundle  are  in 
continuity  with  the  previous  layers. 

In   Endogenous    stems  the  Jibro-vaaeular  liunditt 
{Jtg.  123)  consist  internally  of  wood-cells,  w,  and  Kpiral 


Fig,  \ti.  TniunrK  uctlon  of  a  flbro-TaBCulit  bundle  o[  an  Eio- 
geuoiu  Bt«m.  p.  Pitb.  tv.  Splr^  venels,  mr.  MaIlUWj  ray. 
•e.  Wood-celU.    d.  Pitted  vesBcla.    c.  Cambiiun  lajer.    I.  Ltbtr 


vessels,  3  V ;  on  the  outside  of  which  other  spiral  vessels 
ure  formed,  as  well  as  pitted,  d,  and  other  vessfls; 
these  are  succeeded  by  a  number  of  delicate  paren- 
chymatous cells,  c,  corresponding  to  cambium  cells, 
which  are  gradually  converted  into  thick-sided  pro- 
senchymatous  cells,  /,  resembling  those  of  the  liber  of 
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Exogenous  stemfii.  On  the  outside  of  these  liber- cells 
are  some  laticiferous  vessels,  Ic  ;  and  the  whole  bundle 
is  surrounded  by  parenchyma,  p.  In  this  case  the 
development  of  the  fibro- vascular  bundles,  like  those  of 
Exogenous  stems,  is  gradual,  the  inner  part  of  each  being 
first  formed  and  growth  proceeding  progressively  to  the 
outside ;  hence  these  also  are  progressive  bundles ;  bur, 
as  such  bundles  have  no  layer  of  generating  cells  re- 
sembling the  cambium  layer,  no  increase  in  size  can 
take  place  in  them  in  successive  seasons,  as  in  the  in- 
definite fibro-vascular  bundles  of  Exogenous  stems. 
Hence  the  new  bundles  are  not  developed  in  con- 
tinuity with  the  old,  but  remain  distinct  and  of  limited 
size.  They  are  therefore  named  definite  or  closed  fibro- 
vascidar  bundles. 

In  Acrogenous  stems 'the  Jibro- vascular  bundles  are 
chiefly  made  up  of  vessels  of  the  scalariform,  annular, 
or  spiral  type,  according  to  the  plants  in  the  different 
orders  of  Cormophytes  to  which  they  belong;  these 
are  surrounded  by  delicate  tubular  cells,  and  the  whole 
is  enclosed  by  a  firm  layer  of  that  variety  of  parenchyma 
known  as  sclerenchyma.  Such  bundles  only  grow  by 
additions  to  their  summit,  and  as  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  not  formed  in  succession  like 
those  of  indefinite  and  definite  fibro-vascular  bundles, 
but  simultaneously,  they  have  been  called  simultaneous 
fibro-vascular  bundles ;  and  as  these  bundles,  like  those 
of  Endogenous  stems,  have  no  layer  of  cambium  cells, 
they  are  also  said  to  be  closed. 

The  plants  which  present  these  distinctive  appear- 
ances and  modes  of  growth  in  their  stems  have  also 
certain  differences  in  the  structure  of  their  embryo. 
Thus  plants  with  Exogenous  stems  have  an  embryo 
with  two  cotyledons;  those  with  Endogenous  stems 
have  but  one  cotyledon  in  their  embryo ;  while  those 
with  Acrogenous  stems  have  no  proper  embryo,  and 
consequently  have  no  cotyledons.  Hence  Exogenous 
stems    are    also    termed    Dicotyledonous  ;  Endogenous 
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stems  Monocotyledonoui ;  and  Acrogenous  stems  Acoly- 
Udonvus.  With  these  general  remarks  on  the  iDiemal 
etructure  of  the  three  kinds  of  stems  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  describe  them  respectively  in  detail. 

A.  Exogenous  oa  Dicotyledonous  Stem. — All  the 
Irees  and  large  shruba  of  this  country,  and  with  rare 
exceptions  those  of  temperat*  and  cold  climates,  are 
ex<^enoua  in  their  growth.  In  warm  and  tropical 
r^iona  such  plants  occur  associated  with  thoae  possess- 
ing endt^enous  and  act  ogenoua  atructure ;  but  Dico- 
tj'ledonous  plants  are  far  more  abundant  «ven  in  those 
parts  of  the  earth. 

In  the  embryo  state,  the  Exogenous  stem  is  entirely 
composed  of  parenchyma ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year's  growth  the  stem  pre- 
sents the  following  parts  {fig.  ^'®-  ^^*- 
124):     1.  A  central  mass  of 
parenchyma,  ni,which  is  called 
the  Medulla  or  Pith  ;   2.   An 
interrupted  ring  of  spiral  ves- 
sels, /,  called  the  Medvllart/ 
thtalh  ;     3.    An    interrupted 
zone  or    ring   of    wood- eel  Is 
and      vessels,     forming     the 
Wood;  4.  A  layer  of  very  de- 
licate    thin-walled    cells,    the    f^_  u^.   HorlmnUI  jection  of 

Combivm  layer;  5.  Radiating      the  tt™t tmt's Htom  orbraooh 

lines,  r,  connecting  the  pith      pnh"  r.  ^^™ilrj  raji.  ""i. 

with  the  cambium  layer  and 

bark,  the   Medullary    rays  ; 

and  6.  The  Bark,  b,  a  mass  of     ^-^  "'j  ^'^'^  ""™-">."w 

parenchyma  surrounding  the 

whole   stem,    and  containing  in  its  interior  liber-cells, 

*c.,    and    invested    on    its    external    surfece   by   the 

Epidermis. 

Each  succeeding  year'agrowth  is  essentially  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  of  the  first  year,  except  as  regards  the  pith 
and  spiral  vessels  ;     the   former  of  which   does   not 
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increase  in  size  after  the  first  year,  and  the  latter  are  never 
repeated,  so  that  in  old  stems  we  have  no  more  distinct 
regions  than  in  those  of  the  first  year.  We  have  conse- 
quently in  all  Exogenous  stems  the  following  parts, — 
namely,  pithy  medullary  sheath,  wood^  medullary  rays, 
cambium  layer,  and  bark — which  we  shall  now  describe 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 

(1)  Pith  or  Medulla  (jigs.  124,  w,  and  125,  B,  a,  a). — 
This  consists  essentially  of  parenchyma,  and  it  forms  a 
more  or  less  cylindrical  or  angular  column  Which  is 
situated  commonly  at,  or  towards,  the  centre  of  the 
stem.  As  a  general  rule  the  pith  is  not  continued  into 
the  root,  but  it  is  always  in  connexion  with  the 
terminal  bud  of  the  stem,  and  also  at  first  indirectly  by 
the  medullary  rays  with  all  the  lateral  leaf-buds;  as 
the  latter,  however,  continue  to  develop,  their  con- 
nexion with  the  central  pith  is  cut  off,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter  in  speaking  of  their  structure  and 
origin.  The  parenchyma  of  which  the  pith  is  composed 
is  generally  that  kind  which  is  known  as  regular  {fig, 
48),  so  that  when  a  section  is  made  of  it,  and  examined 
microscopically,  it  presents  an  hexagonal  {fig,  125,  B, 
a,  a),  or  polyhedral  appearance. 

In  the  earl" est  stages  of  the  plant's  existence  the 
whole  of  it  consists  of  parenchyma ;  and  out  of  this 
tissue,  by  the  differentiation  of  special  cells,  the  more 
elaborate  spiral  and  other  vessels,  and  wood- cells,  ate 
developed.  As,  however,  these  elements  of  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  increase  in  number,  they  encroach  upon 
the  parenchyma,  and  thus  circumscribing  the  central 
portion  till  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  continuous 
column  or  pith  {fig,  124,  m),  filling  the  interior  of  the 
stem,  and  giving  off  the  medullary  rays,  r,  as  flattened 
plate-like  processes,  which  connect  the  pith  with  the 
cellular  layers  of  the  bark,  h.  That  portion  of  the 
parenchyma  which  thus  remains  is  called  the  funda- 
mental tissue. 

Instead  of   continuing   to  form   an   uninterrupted 
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column,  the  pith,  in  after  years,  owing  to  the  external 
parts  growing  rapidly,  becomes  more  or  less  broken 
up ;  and  even  in  many  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the 
Hemlock  and  others,  which  grow  with  grea<;  rapidity,  it 
is  almost  entirely  destroyed  at  an  early  period  of  the 
plant's  life,  and  large  air  cavities  are  formed  in  the 
interior  of  the  stem. 

The  diameter  of  the  pith  varies  much  in  different 
plants,  and  also  in  different  branches  of  the  same  plant. 
It  is  generally  very  small  in  hard-wooded  plants,  as  in 
the  Ebony  and  Guaiacum ;  while  in  soft- wooded  plants, 
as  the  Elder  and  Ricepaper  Plant  {Tetrapanax  (Aralia) 
papyrifera\  it  is  of  large  size. 

(2)  The  Medullary  Sheath  {fig,  125,  B,  d)  consists  of 
spiral  vessels  which  are  situated  on  the  innermost  part 
of  the  ring  of  wood  which  forms  the  first  year's  growth. 
They  do  not  form  a  continuous  sheath  to  the  pith  (Jig. 
124,  f),  but  spaces  are  left  between  them,  through  which 
the  medullary  rays,  r,  pass  outwards.  As  the  spiral 
vessels  are  never  repeated  after  the  first  year's  growth, 
the  medullary  sheath  is  consequently  the  only  part  of 
the  stem  in  which  they  normally  occur, 

(8)  The  Wood  or  Xyltm, — This  is  situated  between 
the  pith  on  its  inside  and  the  bark  on  its  outer  {fig.  119, 
r),  and  it  is  separated  into  wedge-shaped  bundles  by 
the  passage  through  it  of  the  medullary  rays,  h.  In 
the  first  year's  growth  of  an  exogenous  stem  the  wood 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  an  interrupted  ring  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  pith  {fig.  124,  i)  ;  and  that 
portion  which  is  first  developed  consists,  as  just  noticed, 
of  spiral  vessels  {figs.  124,  t]  and  125,  B,  d),  which 
form  the  medullary  sheath. 

On  the  outside  of  the  medullary  sheath,  the  ring  of 
wood  forming  the  first  year's  growth  {fi^.  125,  B,  1) 
consists  of  woody  tissue,  c,  among  which  are  distributed, 
more  or  less  abundantly,  some  vessels,  A,  chiefly  of  the 
kind  called  pitted  in  perennial  plants ;  although  in 
herbaceous  plants  we  have  also  annular  and  other  vessels. 
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When  the  st«m  lasts  more  than  one  year  u  second  ring 
of  wood  is  formed  from  the  cells  of  the  cambium  liiyer 
which  are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  first  ring. 
This  second  ring  (Jig.  125,  B,  2)  resembles  in  every 
respect  that  of  the  first  year,  except  that  no  medullary 
sheath  is  formed  ;  it  consists  therefore  entirely  of  woody 
tissue  and  pitted  vessels,  c,  b.      In  the  third  ye»r  of 


Fig.  136.  DlngrMP  showing  the  strnMora  of  mi  Eioeenous  stem 
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growth  another  ring  of  wood  is  produced  precisely  re- 
sembling the  second  (Jg.  125,  3),  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  each  succeeding  annual  ring  as  long  as  the 
])knt  continues  to  live.  It  is  in  consequence  of  each 
succeeding  layer  of  wood  being  thus  deposited  on  the 
outside  of  those  of  llie  previous  years,  that  these  stems 
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are  called  exogenous.  In  the  steins  of  Gymnospernious 
plants,  as  those  of  the  Fir,  the  annual  rings  of  wood, 
which  are  well  marked,  instead  of  being  formed  of 
©rdinary  woody  tissue,  and  pitted  vessels,  consist  essen- 
tially of  wood-cells  with  bordered  pits.  Hence  upon 
making  a  transverse  section  of  the  wood  of  such  trees, 
the  openings  will  be  observed  to  be  nearly  of  the 
same  size ;  while  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  wood 
of  other  exogenous  trees  the  pitted  vessels  may  be  at 
once  distinguished  from  the  wood-cells  by  the  larger 
size  of  their  openings  (fig,  125,  A,  ft,  ft,  ft). 

The  pitted  vessels  in  ordinary  trees  are  also  com- 
monly more  abundant  on  the  inner  part  of  each  annual 
ring,  the  wood- cells  forming  a  compact  layer  on  the 
outside  (^.  125,  A,  c,  c,  c).  In  such  cases  the  limits 
of  each  ring  are  accurately  defined.  In  those  trees  which 
have  the  pitted  vessels  more  or  less  diffused  throughout 
the  woody  tissue,  as  in  the  Lime  and  Maple,  the  rings  are 
by  no  means  so  evident,  and  can  then  only  be  distin- 
guished by  the  smaller  size  of  the  wood-cells  on  ihe 
outside  of  each  layer,  which  appearance  is  caused  by 
their  diminished  growth  towards  the  end  of  the  season. 

When  the  annual  layers  are  first  formed,  the  walls 
of  their  component  wood-cells  and  vessels  are  pervious 
to  fluids,  and  very  thin,  and  their  cavities  gorged  with 
sap.  But  as  they  increase  in  age,  their  walls  become 
so  thickened  that  their  cavities  are  ultimately  almost  or 
entirely  obliterated,  and  they  are  then  impervious  to 
fluids.  This  change  is  especially  evident  in  the  wood 
of  those  trees  in  which  the  thickening  layers  are  of  a 
coloured  nature,  as  in  the  Ebony  and  Guaiacum.  Such 
coloured  portions  are  generally  most  evident  in  tropical 
trees,  although  they  also  occur  more  or  less  in  most  of 
the  trees  of  cold  and  temperate  regions.  In  some  of  the 
latter,  however,  as  the  Poplar  and  the  Willow,  the 
whole  of  the  wood  is  nearly  colourless,  and  exhibits  but 
little  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  internal  and 
external  layers. 
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From  the  above  characters  presented  by  the  wood 
according  to  its  age,  we  distinguish  in  it  two  parts : 
namely,  an  internal  portion,  in  which  the  wood-cella 
and  vessels  haye  thickened  walls,  are  impervious  to 
fluids,  hard  in  texture,  of  a  dry  nature,  and  commonly 
more  or  less  coloured,  which  is  called  the  Duramen,  or 
Heart-wood ;  and  an  outer  portion  in  which  the  wood- 
cells  and  vessels  have  thin  sides,  are  pervious  to,  and 
full  of  sap,  soft  in  texture,  and  pale  or  colourless,  to 
which  the  name  of  Alburmdn  or  Sap-wood  ia  given. 

Age  of  Dicotyledonous  Trees. — As  each  ring  of  wood 
in  an  Exogenous  stem  is  produced  annually,  it  should 
follow  that  by  counting  the  number  of  rings  in  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  stem  of  such  a  tree,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  ascertain  its  age  This  is  true  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, when  such  trees  are  natives  of  cold  climates,  because 
in  these  the  annual  rings  are  usually  distinctly  marked ; 
but  in  Dicotyledonous  trees  of  warm  climates  it  is  gene- 
rally difficult,  and  frequently  impossible,  to  ascertain  their 
age  in  this  manner,  in  consequence  of  several  disturbing 
causes :  thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  rings  are  by  no  means 
so  well  defined ;  secondly,  more  than  one  ring  may  be 
formed  in  a  year ;  thirdly,  some  trees,  such  as  Zamias, 
only  produce  one  ring  as  the  growth  of  several  years ; 
fourthly,  some  plants,  as  certain  species  of  Cacti,  never 
form  annual  rings,  but  the  wood,  whatever  its  age,  only 
appears  as  a  uniform  mass ;  while,  lastly,  in  some  trees, 
such  as  Grtiaiacum,  the  rings  are  not  only  indistinct,  but 
very  irregular  in  their  growth. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  age  of  a  tree  may  not 
only  be  ascertained  by  counting  the  annual  rings  in  a 
transverse  section  of  the  wood,  but  that  the  mere  in- 
spection of  a  fragment  of  the  wood  of  a  tree  of  which 
the  diameter  is  known,  will  also  afford  data  by  which 
the  age  may  be  ascertained.  The  manner  of  proceed- 
ing in  such  a  case  is  as  follows : — Divide  half  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tree  divested  of  its  bark  by  the  diameter 
of  the  fragment,  and  then,  having  ascertained  the  number 
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of  rings  in  that  fragment,  multiply  this  number  by  the 
quotient  previously  obtained.     Thus,  suppose  the  dia- 
meter of  the  fragment  to  be  two  inches,  and  that  of 
half  the  diameter  of  the  wood  twenty  inches ;  then,  if 
there  are  eight  rings  in  the  fragment,  by  multiplying 
this   number  by  ten,  the  quotient  resulting  from  the 
division  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  tree  by  that  of  the 
fragment,  we  shall  get  eighty  years  as  the  supposed  age. 
Now,  if  the  thickness  of  the  rings  was  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  tree,  and  the  pith  consequently  central,  such 
a  result  w^ould  be  perfectly  accurate,  but  it  happens  from 
various  causes  that  the  rings  are  fi-equently  much  thicker 
on  one    side  than  on  the  other,  and  a  fragment  taken 
therefore  from  either  side  indifferently  would  lead  to 
very  varyirg  results.     A  better  way  to  calculate  the 
age  of  a  tree  by  the  inspection  of   a  fragment  is  to 
remove  two  pieces  from   its    two   opposite   sides,  and 
then,  having  ascertained  the  number  of  rings  in  each, 
take  the  mean  of  that  number,  and  proceed  as  in  the 
former  case.      Thus,    suppose  two  inches,    as    before, 
removed  from  the  two  opposite  sides  of  a  tree,  and  that 
in  one  we  have  eight  rings,  and  in  the  other  twelve, 
we  have  ten  rings  as  the  mean  of  the  two.     If  we  now 
divide,  as  before,  half  the   diameter,  twenty   inches, 
by  two,  and  multiply  the  quotient  ten  which  results, 
by  ten,  the  mean  of  the  number  of  rings  in  the  two 
notches,  we  get  one  hundred  years  as  the  age  of  the 
plant  under  consideration.     Such  a  rule  in  many  cases 
will  no  doubt  furnish  a  result  tolerably   correct,  but 
even  this  will  frequently  lead  to  error,  from  the  varying 
thickness  of  the  annual  rings  produced  by  a  tree  at 
different  periods  of  its  age. 

It  is  probable  that,  from  not  sufficiently  taking  into 
account  the  variations  in  the  growth  of  the  annual 
rings  at  different  periods  of  their  age,  and  their  varying 
thickness  on  the  two  sides  of  the  tree,  the  ages  of  such 
trees  have  been  sometimes  over-estimated.  But  still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dicotyledonous  trees  do  live 
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to  a  great  age ;  in  fact,  when  we  consider  that  the  new 
rings  of  wood  are  developed  from  the  cambium  cells 
which  are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  previous  rings, 
and  that  it  is  in  these  new  annual  rings  that  all  the 
active  functions  of  the  plant  are  carried  on,  there  can 
be,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  direct  limit  to 
their  age. 

Size  of  Dicotyledonous  Trees. — As  there  is  no  assign- 
able limit  to  the  age  of  Dicotyledonous  trees  in  conse- 
quence of  their  mode  of  growth,  so  in  like  manner  the 
same  circumstance  leads,  in  many  cases,  to  their  attain- 
ing a  great  size.  Thus  the  Sequoia  gigantea  has  been 
measured  116  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base;  and 
even  Oaks  in  this  country  have  been  known  to  measure 
more  than  50  feet  in  circumference ;  and  many  other 
remarkable  examples  might  be  given  of  such  trees 
attaining  to  an  enormous  size,  which  circumstance  is 
of  itself  also  an  evidence  of  their  great  age. 

(4)  Camhi'um-layer  or  Cambium  {fig,  125,  A  and  B, 
e).— ^On  the  outside  of  each  annual  ring  of  wood,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  a  layer  of  vitally  active  cells  is 
placed,  to  which  the  name  of  cambium- layer  ox  cambium 
has  been  given.  It  is  from  these  cambium  cells  that 
new  layers  of  wood  and  phloem  are  annually  formed,  and 
from  the  cambium-layer  being  situated  between  the 
xylem  and  the  phloem  of  the  indefinite  fibro-vascular 
bundles  of  which  Exogenous  stems  are  composed,  it 
follows  that  the  layers  of  increase  to  these  parts  of  the 
bundle  are  in  continuity  with  the  previous  layers.  The 
cells  composing  the  cambium-layer  are  of  a  very  delicate 
nature,  and  consist  of  a  thin  wall  of  cellulose,  containing 
a  nucleus,  protoplasm,  and  watery  cell- sap  ;  in  &.ct,  all 
the  substances  which  are  present  in  young  growing  cells. 
The  cambium-layer  is  called  a  generating  tissue  or 
meristem,  because  its  cells  are  capable  of  dividing  and 
forming  permanent  tissue,  or  that  in  which  the  cells 
have  ceased  to  divide,  but  have  assumed  their  definite 
form. 
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.  (5)  Medullary  Rays, — We  have  already  seen  that  at 
first  the  stem  consists  entirely  of  parenchyma,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year's  growth,  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  the  wood  and  phloem,  this  parenchyma 
becomes  separated  into  two  regions — an  internal  or 
pith,  and  an  external  forming  the  cellular  layers  of  the 
bark ;  the  separation  however  not  being  complete,  but 
the  two  being  connected  by  tii^sue  of  the  same  nature 
as  themselves,  to  which  the  name  of  medullary  rays  has 
been  applied  (fig.  119,  b,  and  124,  r). 

The  cells  forming  these  medullary  rays,  like  those 
of  the  pith,  are  part  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the 
stem  (page  76) ;  but  they  differ  from  them  in  form,  and 
become  much  flattened  (fig,  50)  in  a  radial  direction, 
owing  to  the  pressure  which  the  neighbouring  wedges 
of  the  iibro-vascular  bundles  have  exerted  upon  them.  As 
new  rings  of  wood  are  formed  in  successive  years,  fresh 
additions  are  made  to  the  ends  of  the  medullary  rays 
from  the  cambium,  so  that,  however  large  the  space 
between  the  pith  and  the  cellular  portion  of  the  bark 
ultimately  becomes,  the  two  are  always  kept  in  con- 
nexion by  their  means.  Besides  tte  medullary  rays, 
which  thus  extend  throughout  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  wood,  others  are  also  commonly  developed  between 
them  in  each  succeeding  year,  which  extend  from  the 
rings  of  those  years  respectively  to  the  bark ;  these  are 
called  secondary  medullary  rays. 

The  medullary  rays  are  composed  of  flattened  six- 
sided  cells,  which  are  placed  one  above  the  other  in 
one  or  more  rows,  like  the  bricks  in  a  wall,  hence  the 
tissue  which  they  form  is  termed  muriform  parenchyma 
(figs.  125,  B,  t,  i;  and  50).  The  tissue  formed  by 
the  medullary  rays  is  not  continuous  from  one  end 
of  the  stem  to  the  other,  but  the  rays  are  more  or  less 
interrupted  by  the  passage  between  them  of  the  fibro- 
vascular  tissue  forming  the  wood,  so  that  they  are  split 
up  vertically  into  a  number  of  distinct  portions  (Jig. 
126,  rm).     This  arrangement  may  be  best  observed 
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by  malting  thin  sections  of  the  wood  perpendicular  to 
the  rays — that  ia,  langential  to  the  circumference  of 
the  alem.  The  medullary  rays  constitute  the  silver 
grain  of  cabinet-makers  and  carpenterH, 

(6)  The  Bark  or  Cortex.—Ihe  bark  is  Bituat«d  on 
the  outside  of  the  stem,  surroun ding  the  wood  (jiy.  119, 
c.  c),  to  which  it  is  organically  connected  by  means  ol' 
the  medullary   raya  and  cambium-layer.      When  the 

Fio.  127, 
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st«m  is  first  formed  the  bark  in  entirely  composed, 
like  the  pith,  of  parenchyma,  but  as  soon  as  the  wood 
begins  to  be  developed  on  the  outside  of  the  pith,  cer- 
tain cells  which  lie  nearer  the  surface  of  the  at«ni 
make  their  appearance,  which  develop  into  liber-cejla 
(fig.  127,  d).  Externally  to  these  lie  other  parenchy- 
matous cells,  the  inner  ones  of  which  form  the  green 
layer  of  the  bark,  c,  whilst  the  outer  cells  become  de- 
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veloped  into  the  cork  tissue,  b,  and  these  again  are  in- 
vested by  colourless  cells,  forming  the  epidermis,  a,  so 
that  the  bark,  when  fully  formed,  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct systems :  namely,  an  internal  or  fibro-vascular, 
and  an  external  or  parenchymatous.  Further,  the  paren- 
chymatous system,  as  just  noticed,  exhibits  a  separa- 
tion into  two  portions  ;  so  that  the  fully  developed 
bark  accordingly  presents  three  distinct  layers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  epidermis,  which  is  common  to  it  and  the 
other  young  external  parts  of  plants.  The  three  layers 
proper  to  the  bark  are  called,  proceeding  from  within 
outwards  :  1.  Liber j  Inner  Bark,  or  Phloem  (Jigs.  127, 
c?,  and  125,  A  and  B,  /,  /) ;  2.  Cellular  Envelope, 
Green  Layer,  or  Phelloderm  {figs.  127,  c,  and  125, 
g,  g)  ;  and  3.  Corky  Layer,  Outer  Bark,  or  Periderm 
(figs.  127,  b,  and  125,  h,  h). 

a.  The  Liber,  Inner  Bark,  or  Phloem  (figs.  127, 
d,  and  125,  A  and  B,/,/). — This  is  composed  of  true 
bast  tissue,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  woody  tissue  of  'the 
liber,  and  consisting  of  narrow  elongated  cells  with 
thickened  and  flexible  walls,  mixed  with  parenchymatous 
tissue,  and  usually  laticiferous  vessels  and  sieve-tubes. 
The  phloem,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  fibro-vascular 
system.  The  liber-cells  of  which  it  is  essentially  com- 
posed are  either  placed  so  as  to  form  by  their  union  a 
continuous  layer ;  or,  far  more  frequently,  they  present  a 
wavy  outline,  so  that  numerous  interspaces  are  left  be-. 
tween  their  sides.  From  this  circumstance  the  inner 
bark  when  macerated  in  water  commonly  presents  a 
netted  appearance. 

b.  2'he  Cellular  Envelope,  Green  Layer,  or  Phello- 
derm  (figs.  127,  c,  and  125,  A  and  B,  g,  g). — This,  the 
middle  layer  of  the  bark,  consists  essentially  of  thin-sided, 
usually  angular  or  prismatic,  parenchymatous  cells 
(fig.  127,  c) ;  which  are  loosely  connected,  and  thus 
leave  between  their  walls  a  number  of  interspaces.  The 
cells  of  which  it  is  composed  contain  an  abundance  of 
chlorophyll,  which  gives  the  green  colour  to  young 
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Fig.  128. 


bark,  and  hence  the  name  of  green  layer,  by  which  it 
is  also  commonly  distinguished.  It  is  also  spmetimes 
known  under  -the  name  of  phelloderma.  This  layer  and 
the  next  belong  to  the  fundamental  tissue,  and  form 
together  the  parenchymatous  system  of  the  bark. 

c.  Corky  Layer,  or  Periderm  (figs,  127,  b,  and  125, 
A  and  B,  h,  h), — This  is  the  outer  layer  of  the  bark,  and 
is  invested  by  the  epidermis  (Jig.  127,  a).  It  consists  of 
one  or  more  layers -of  tabular  cells  generally  elongated 
more  or  less  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  which  in 
most  cases  ultimately  become  dried  up  and  filled  with 
air,  and  forming  by  their  union  a  compact  tissue,  or 
one  without  interspaces.  It  is  this  layer  which  gives 
to  the  young  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs  their  peculiar 
hues,  which  are  generally  brownish  or  some  colour 
approaching  to  this ;  or  rarely  it  possesses  more  vivid 
tints.     In  some   plants,  as  in  the  Cork- oak,  tiiis  layer 

becomes  excessively  developed 
and  forms  the  substance  called 
cork,  and  hence  the  name  corky 
layer  which  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  it. 

On  the  young  bark  of  most 
plants  may  be  observed  little 
circular  brownish  or  whitish 
specks,  which  have  been  called 
lenticels  {fig,  128,  Z,  I),  They 
are  formed  of  loosely  aggregated 
cork- cells,  separated  by  inter- 
cellular spaces,  and,  like  sto- 
mata,  specially  designed  to  ad- 
mit air   to  the   living  cortical 

Fig.  128.  Branch  of  a  species    tisSUe  beneath. 

of  waiow.    /,  I.  LeuticeiB.  Growth     of   the    Bark. — 

'  *        '  The  bark,  except  the  middle 

layer,  developes  in  an   opposite    direction  to  that  of 

the  wood,  for  while  the  latter  increases  by  additions 

to  its  outer  surface,  the  former  increases  by  additions 
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to  its  inner.  The  bark  is  therefore  essentially  endo- 
genous in  its  growth ;  while  the  wood  is  exogenous. 
£ach  iayer  of  the  bark  also  grows  separately  ;  thus  the 
liber  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  from  the  cambium- 
layer  on  its  inside ;  and  the  pheiloderm  and  periderm 
from  a  special  meristem,  which  is  termed  the  cork 
cambium  or  pkellogen.  This  phellogen  is  placed  between 
the  pheiloderm  and  the  periderm,  so  that  it  developes 
cork-oells  on  its  outdde,  and  the  cells  of  the  pheiloderm 
on  its  inner  sur&ce.  The  two  outer  layers  generally 
cease  growing  afiter  a  few  years,  and  become  dead 
structures  on  the  surface  of  the  tree;  but  the  inner 
bark  continues  to  grow  throughout  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual, by  the  addition  of  a  new  layer  annually  on 
its  inner  surftice  from  the  cambium.  These  layers  are 
commonly  so  thin  when  separated  that  they  appear  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  hence  the  supposed  origin  of 
the  term  liber  applied  to  the  inner  bark  ;  but  the  name 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  inner  bark  having  been 
formerly  used  for  writing  upon.  In  some  trees,  as  in 
the  Oak,  these  layers  may  be  readily  observed  up  to  a 
certain  age  ;  but  this  distinction  of  the  liber  into  layers 
is  generally  soon  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected  from  the  growth  of  the  wood 
beneath. 

The  outer  layers,  of  the  bark,  after  a  certain  period 
in  their  life,  which  varies  in  different  plants,  generally 
become  cracked  in  various  directions  in  consequence  of 
the  'pressure  which  is  exerted  upon  them  by  the  growth 
of  the  wood  and  liber  beneath,  and  thus  assume  a  rugged 
appearance,  as  in  the  Elm  and  Cork- oak.  When  the 
bark  has  thus  become  cracked  and  rugged,  it  is  com- 
monly thrown  off  in  large  pieces,  or  in  plates  or  layers 
of  various  sizes  and  appearances.  The  epidermis  in  all 
cases  separat(>s  early  and  is  replaced  by  cork-cells. 
By  this  exfoliation  and  peeling  off  of  portions  of  the 
bark,  its  thickness  is  continually  diminished.  This 
decaying  and  falling  away  of  the  outer  layers  in  the 
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old  Dark  does  not  in  any  way  injure  the  tree;  hence 
it  is  evident  that  the  old  layers  of  the  bark,  like  the 
pith  and  inner  layers  of  the  wood,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  life  and  growth  after  a  certain  period.  The 
new  layers  of  wood,  the  cambium -layer,  and  the  recently 
formed  liber,  are  the  parts  of  an  exogenous  stem  which 
are  alone  concerned  in  its  active  development  and  life. 

B,  Endogenous  or  Monocotyledonous  Stem. — In 
this  country  we  have  no  indigenous  trees  or  large  shrubs 
which  exhibit  this  mode  of  growth,  although  we  have 
numerous  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Grasses,  Rushes, 
and  Sedges,  which  are  illustrations  of  endogenous  struc- 
ture. But  it  is  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
especially  in  the  tropics,  where  we  find  the  most  striking 
and  characteristic  illustrations  of  such  stems,  and  of  all 
such  the  Palms  are  by  far  the  most  remarkable. 

When  we  make  a  transverse  section  of  a  Palm  stem, 
it  presents,  as  we  have  seen  (page  71),  no  such  separa- 
tion of  parts  into  pith,  wood,  medullary  rays,  and  bark, 
as  we  have  described  as  existing  in  an  Exogenous  stem ; 
but  the  fibro -vascular  system  is  seen  to  consist  of 
bundles  {figs,  120,/,  and  129,  A,  i,  c,  d),  which  have  no 
tendency  to  collect  together  and  form  rings  of  wood 
as  in  Exogenous  stems,  but  are  arranged  separately 
from  one  another  in  the  mass  of  parenchymatous  cells 
{figs*  120,  w,  and  130,  A,  a),  of  which  the  fundamental 
tissue  is  composed.  The  whole  is  covered  externally 
by  a  fibrous  and  parenchymatous  layer,  which  is  called 
the  false  hark  or  rind  {fig,  120,  h)  ;  because  this  is  not 
a  distinct  and  parallel  formation  to  the  wood,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  bark  of  Exogenous  stems,  but  is  formed 
essentially  by  the  ends  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles, 
as  will  be  presently  noticed,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
separated  from  the  mass  beneath. 

In  annual  or  herbaceous  Endogenous  stems  the 
parenchyma  between  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  is  soft 
and  delicate,  but  in  trees  which  grow  to  any  height, 
as  Palms,  the  cell- walls  become  thickened  and  hardened, 
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and  tlius  form  tbe  tiseue  termed  scterenchj/mn,  which 
ultimately  bindK  the  bundles  into  a  Bolid  hardened  mass 

Origin  and  Oi-owth  of  the  Fihro-  Vascular  Bundles. 
-J— The  structure  of  the  fibro-vaecular  bundles  thua  dis- 
tributed in  the  parenchymatous  system  has  been  alreadj' 


Fitted  leaeelB.    c.  Wood-ceUs.    d.  d.  t^pLral  Teeula.    Alter  Cac- 
penter. 

referred  to  under  the  name  of  definite  or  closed  (page 
73);  but  we  have  still  to  describe  their  origin  and 
direction  through  the  stem.  These  bundles  have  their 
oriciti  in  the  punclum  vegetationis  of  the  stem,  and  are 
fully  developed  with  ids  growth  upwards  and  outwards 
into  the  leaves,  and  downwards  and  outwards  towardn 
the  circumference  of  the  stem.     In  ether  words,  the 
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bundlen  may  be  traced  to  the  leaves,  from  which  organs 
they  areatfir^t  directed  towards  the  interior  of  the  stem 
(,Jig.  130,  a,  6,  c,  d), along  which  they  descend  generally 
tor  some  distance,  and  then  gradually  curve  outwards 
again  ahA  termiDate  at  the  circumference.  Hence  when 
we  make  a  vertical  section  of  an  Endogenous  stem, 
these    bundles  are  seen  to  intersect  one   another   in 

The  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  their  course  down  the 
stem  also  become  altered  in  iheir  structure.     Thus  when 

„      .„^  they  first  originate  they  consist, 

aswehaveBeen(page73),of  spiral, 
ff/trZT^  pitted,  and  other  vessels,  mixed 

MJjS . '/  with  parenchymatous  and  woody 

**"*■■-■  tissues  (j?ir.l30,B,S,6,c,rf,d).   In 

their  descent  they  gradually  lose 
their  spiral  and  other  vesselB,  eo 
that  when  they  terminate  at  the 
circumference  they  consist  chiefly 
of  liber  cells  bound  together  by 
parenchyma.  The  rind  or  false 
bark  {fig.  120,  t)  of  Endogenous 
Blems  is  thus  chieHy  foirmed  of  the 
ends  of  the  fibro- vascular  bundles, 
and  hence  we  see  the  principal 
reason  why  this  rind  cannot  be 
separated,  as  the  bark  of  Exo- 
/  /■'■J'  genouH   stems,   from   the   tissues 

Fin.  130,  Diisnin  nhowing  beneath. 
tiiB  course  of  iho  flbro-  It    follows    from    the    mode 

n^°^w^o'r.«iS.''S;  of  growth  of  the  hbro-vascular 
ft.  (.A  Fibro  -  TanaiiT  bundles,  aa  indicated  above,  that 
the  term  endogenoiie,  applied  to 
Monocotyledon ous  stems,  is  not  altogether  correct,  as 
the  bundles  are  only  endogenous  for  a  portion  of  their 
course,  terminating  as  they  do  ultimately  at  the  cir- 
cumference. On  this  account  the  name  endogenous  has 
been  generally  discarded  of  late  years  by  botanists,  who 
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use  instead  that  of  monocotj/hdonouSj  a  term,  as  already 
noticed  (page  74),  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  em- 
bryo of  plants  which  possess  such  stems  has  but  one 
cotyledon. 

As  the  fibro- vascular  bundles  of  an  endogenous  stem, 
in  the  course  of  their  successive  development,  are  always 
directed  at  first  towards  the  centre,  it  must  necessarily 
follow  that  those  previously  formed  will  be  gradually 
pushed  outwards,  for  which  reason  the  outer  part  of  a 
transverse  section  will  always  exhibit  a  closer  aggrega- 
tion of  bundles  than  the  inside  (Jigs.  120,/,  and  129, 
A,  b,  c,  d).  In  such  stems,  therefore,  the  hardest  part 
is  on  the  outside,  and  the  softest  inside,  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  occurs  in  those  of  exogenous  growth. 
The  lower  portion  of  such  stems  also,  in  consequence  of 
the  descent  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  the  constituents 
of  which  become,  moreover,  more  or  less  thickened  in 
their  interior,  will  be  harder  than  the  upper.  The  rind 
in  like  manner,  at  the  lower  part,  will  become  harder, 
from  the  greater  number  of  liber-cells  which  terminate 
in  it.  As  endogenous  stems  increase  in  diameter,  partly 
by  the  deposit  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  their  interior, 
and  partly  by  the  general  development  of  the  parenchy- 
matous tissue  in  which  they  are  placed,  it  follows  that 
as  soon  as  the  rind  has  become  thus  hardened  by  the 
liber-cells,  and  other  causes,  it  is  not  capable  of  further 
distension,  and  the  stem  will  consequently  become  at 
length  choked  up  by  the  bundles  which  continue  to 
descend,  and  further  growth  is  then  impossible.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  endogenous  stems,  unlike  those 
of  exogenous  growth,  cannot  increase  in  diameter  be- 
yond a  certain  limit,  and  that  from  the  same  causes 
also  they  cannot  live  beyond  a  certain  age. 

Growth  by  Terminal  Buds. — In  Palms  {fig.  131,  1), 
and  most  commonly  in  other  Monocotyledonous  plants, 
there  are  no  branches,  the  stems  of  such  plants  having 
no  power  of  forming  lateral  buds,  from  which  branches 
can  alone  be  produced  (see  page  101).    These  plants, 
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which  frequently  rise  to  the  height  of  150  feet  or  more, 
therefore,  grow  simply  by  the  development  of  a  terminal 
bud,  which  when  it  unfolds  crowns  the  summit  with  a 
tuft  of  leaves,  which  are  commoaly  of  a  great  size.  Mono- 

Fio.  131. 


cotyledoniius  stems  are  ctjnaequently  exposed  throughout 
their  whole  length  to,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  influ- 
ences aa  regards  their  increase  in  diameter,  and  we  find 
accordingly  that,  as  a  i-ule,  such  sterna  are  almost  uni- 
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fornily  cylindrical  from  below  upwards,  being  of  tlie  same 
diameter  throughout  (jij.  131, 1),  instead  of  conical  aain 
trees  of  exogenous  growth.  In  puch  plants,  therefori>, 
the  deftruclion  of  the  terminal  bud  receiaarily  leaiJs  to 
their  deatii,  as  they  are  then  deprived  of  all  further 
mode  of  increase.  In  some  Monocotyledonous  treee, 
however,  more  than  one  bud  is  developed ;  ilius  in 
tlie  Doum  Palm  of  Ecypt  two  buds  are  formed,  so  that 


Fig.  132.  Tlie  Donm  rnlm  of  Egypt  Olyjihaat  l/ubalai),  ebonfoK 
forked  Bl«m  »Dd  biwidies. 

the  Stem  is  forked  above  (Jig.  132);  each  branch  again 
devetopes  two  other  buds  at  its  apex  in  like  manner, 
and  this  mode  of  growth  is  continued  with  the  succesaive 
branches,  which  are  therefore  also  forked.  In  other 
Monocotyledon ous  plants  we  have  lateral  buds  formed 
as  in  those  of  Dicotyledons ;  thus  this  is  the  case  in  the 
Screw  Pine  (Jg.  131,  2);  and  as  the  lower  part  of 
BKch  stems  receives  more  fibro-vascular  bundles  than 
the  upper  they  are  neceBsarily  larger  in  their  diatnetur 
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at  their  base,  and  rhus  these  are  conical  or  taper  upwards 
like  those  of  Dicotyledonous  planta. 

Some  Monocotyledon ous  eteois  present  an  anomaloua 
BtructTire ;  thus,  in  most  Grasses,  the  stem  is  hollow  (Jig. 
133,  a),  except  at  the  nodes,  h,  where  the  leaves  arise, 
at  which  points  partitions  are  formed  across  the  cavity, 
by  which  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  separate 
portions.  Such  Btems  when  examined  at  their  first 
development  present  the  usual  Endogenous  structure, 
but  in  consequence  of  their  growth  in  diameteT  taking 

FiO.  134. 


Fig.  1S3,  Tmn>v«na  Motion  of  the  item  af  tb«  oommon  Heed.  a. 
Cavity  Dloud  at  the  bottom  hy  a  partition,  b.  KDaa\exKMX  iodi. 
catlDg  tbe  polat  (nod')  wbrre  tbe  leaf  wu  attubed. — —Fig.  134. 
BecUon  of  tlu  nnderimand  item  ol  t  epeclea  of  SanapmrUla. 
a.  Epidermal  Umw.  »,%  li.  The  cortjoal  portion,  i.  Woody  Moe. 
/.  Ceatnl  pueoolifnia. 

place  more  rapidly  than  new  matter  can  be  deposited 
in  their  interior,  the  central  tissue  becomes  ruptured, 
imd  they  soon  become  hollow. 

In  the  stems  of  some  other  Monocotyledonous  plants 
we  have  a  more  striking  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
structure.  Thus  the  species  of  Sarsaparilla  and  some 
allied  planta  have  aerial  stems  which  are  strictly  endo- 
genous in  structure,  and  underground  stems  which 
have  the  fibro-vaacular  bundles  arranged  in  a  ring  (Jig. 
134,  e),  around  a  central  parenchyma,/)  like  the  wood 
about  the  pith  of  an  Exogenous  stem  :  such  fibro-vas- 
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cular  bundles  have,  however,  no  cambium -layer  like 
those  which  form  the  rings  of  wood  of  an  Exogenous 
stem,  and  have  <;on8equently  no  power  of  indefinite  in- 
crease like  them. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  internal  structure  of  Endo- 
genous stems  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  age  of  Mono- 
cotyledonous  trees  as  in  those  of  Exogenous  structure  ; 
and  although  other  characters  may,  in  a  few  cases, 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  age  of  some  Monocotyledonous 
trees,  as  Palms,  the^e  are  of  such  limited  application, 
that  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  there  are  no  trust- 
worthy means  of  determining  the  age  of  Monocotyle- 
donous plants. 

C,  AcROGENOUs  OR  AcoTYLEDONOUs  Stem. — The  sim- 
plest form  of  stem  presented  by  Acotyledonous  plants 
is  that  seen  in  Liverworts  {fig,  7),  and  in  Mosses  {JUg,  8). 
In  such  a  stem  we  have  no  vessels,  but  the  whole  is  com- 
posed of  ordinary  parenchyma,  with  occasionally  a  cen- 
tral cord  of  slightly  elongated  cells  with  somewhat 
thickened  walls.  In  the  stems  of  Club-mosses  and  Horse- 
tails (Jig.  10),  we  have  the  simplest  forms  of  Acrogenous 
stems,  which  contain  the  peculiar  fibro- vascular  bundles 
(simultaneous)  which  are  their  especial  characteristics. 
The  composition  of  these  bundles  and  their  mode  of 
growth  have  been  already  described  (see  page  74). 
The  vessels  found  in  the  fibro- vascular  bundles  of  the 
Lycopodiacese  are  spiral^  and  in  those  of  the  Equiseta- 
cese  annular.  All  Acotyledonous  stems  grow  by  addi- 
tions to  their  apex,  and  hence  the  term  Acrogenous,  or 
summit-growers,  which  is  applied  to  them. 

In  the  Ferns  we  have  the  Acrogenous  stem  in  the 
highest  state  of  development.  The  Ferns  of  this  country 
are,  however,  but  insignificant  specimens  of  such  plants, 
for  in  them  the  stem  merely  runs  along  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  burrows  beneath  it,  sending  up  its  leaves, 
or  fronds  as  they  are  commonly  called,  into  the  air, 
which  die  down  yearly  {fig,  11).  In  warm  regions, 
and  more  especially  in  the  tropics,  we  find  such  plants 
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much  more  highly  developed.  Hero  the  stem  rises 
into  the  air  to  the  lieight  of  sometimes  as  much  as  forty 
feet,  and  bears  on  its  aumniit  atuft  of  fronds.  In  their 
general  appearance  externally  these  Tree-fema  liave 
great  resemblance  to  Monocotyledonous  trees,  not  only 
in  bearing  their  foliage  like  them  at  the  summit,  but 
alEO  in  producing  no  lateral  branches,  and  being  of 
uniform  diameter  from  near  their  base  to  their  apeic. 

The  outside  of  the  st«m  of  a  Fern  is  marked  with  a 
number  of  scars,  which  have  a  more  or  less,  rhomboidal 
outline  {fig.  135) ;  and  present  on  their  surface  darker- 


coloured  spots,  c,  which  appearance  is  produced  by 
the  I'uptuve  of  the  libro-yascular  bundles  proceeding  to 
the  leaves,  by  the  separation  of  which  organs  the  scars 

Upon  making  a  transverse  section  of  a  Tree-fern,  we 
observe,  aa  we  have  already  briefly  noticed  (see  page 
72),  the  following  parts ;— Thus  in  the  centre,  when 
young,  a  mass  of  parencliyma  (Jig.  121,  m),  the  cells  of 
which  have  thin  walls ;  but  in  old  stems  this  central 
parenchyma  is  destroyed,  so  that  the  stem  becomes  hol- 
low.   Towards  the  outside  of  this  parenchyma,  and  Just 
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within  the  rind,  we  find  the  so-called  wood,  which  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  irregular,  sinuous,  or  wavy  plates, 
V,  r,  V,   These  masses  of  wood  have  generally  openings  be  • 
tween  them,  by  means  of  which  the  parenchyma  beneath 
the  rind  and  that  of  the  centre  of  the  stem  communicate  ; 
but  in  other  cases  they  touch  each  other  at  their  mar- 
.s^ins,  and  thus  form  a  continuous  circle  within  the  rind. 
These   woody   masses  consist   of  simultaneous   fibro* 
vascular  bundles  (page  74),  the  vessels  of  which  are 
chiefly  scalariform  in  their  character ;  these  are  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  bundles,  whdire  they  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  their  pale  colour  (Jig,  121,  r,  v,  v). 
External  to  them  are  usually  a  few  layers  of  paren- 
chymatous cells,  which  contain  starch  in  the  winter, 
and  amongst  which  are  situate  some  wide  lattice-cells. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  single  layer  of  cells,  the 
walls  of  which  are  more  or   less   lignified  and  dark 
coloured,  thus  constituting  the  tissue  termed  acleren- 
chitma^  and  forming  what  has  been  called  the  bundle- 
sheath.      The   tissues    external   to   the   fibro-vascular 
bundles  constitute  collectively  what  has  been  termed 
the  rind  (fig.  121,  e). 

We  have  already  stated  that  Tree-ferns  have  no 
branches.  This  absence  of  branches  arises  from  their 
having,  like  Palms,  no  lateral  buds  :  and  hence  the 
cylindrical  form  of  stem  which  is  common  to  them 
as  with  the  stems  generally  of  Monocotyledonous 
plants.  Some  Ferns,  however,  become  forked  at  their 
apex  (Jig.  136) ;  which  forking  is  produced  by  the 
division  of  the  terminal  bud  into  two,  from  each  of 
which  a  branch  is  formed  (see  page  104).  But  such 
branches  are  very  different  from  those  of  dicotyledonous 
stems,  which  are  produced  from  lateral  buds,  for,  as 
they  arise  simply  fi'om  the  splitting  of  one  bud  into  two, 
the  diameter  of  the  two  branches  combined  is  only 
equal  to  that  of  the  trunk,  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
stems  of  Acotyledonous  plants  branch,  the  diameter  of  the 
two  branches  combined  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  axis 
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from  whence  they  are  derived.  As  Acotyledonous  stems 
only  grow  by  the  development  of  a  terminal  bud,  the 
destruction  of  that  bud  necessarily  leads  to  their  death. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  internal  structure  or  external 
appearance  of  such  stems  by  which  we  can  ascertain 
their  age. 

2.  Buds  and  Ramification. — We  have  already 
seen  that  the  presence  of  leaves  and  leaf-buds  is  the 
essential  characteristic  by  which  a  stem  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  root.  The  leaves  will  be  treated 
of  hereafter,  but  we  hive  now  to  describe  the  nature  of 
leaf-buds,  and  the  mode  in  which  branches  are  formed. 

A,  Leaf-buds  or  Buds. — Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances we  have  developed  in  the  axil  of  every  leaf  a 
little  more  or  less  conical  body  called  a  leaf-bud,  or 
simply  a  bud  {jig,  137,  a,  a).  'In  like  manner,  the 
apex  of  a  stem,  at  well  as  of  all  its  divisions  which  are 
capable  of  further  elongation,  is  also  terminated  by  a 
similar  bud  {fig.  139).  In  a  Dicotyledonous  plant  each 
bud,  whether  lateral  or  terminal,  is  produced  by  an 
elongation  of  the  parenchymatous  system  of  the  stem  or 
one  of  its  divisions,  and  consists  at  first  of  a  minute 
conical  central  parenchymatous  mass  {fi^.  138,  t),  which 
is  connected  with  the  pith,  a ;  around  this  spiral  and 
other  vessels  and  wood-cells  are  soon  developed,  also  in 
connexion  with  similar  parts  of  the  wood,  5,  h  ;  and  on 
the  outside  of  these,  in  a  parenchymatous  mass  which 
ultimately  becomes  the  bark,  we  have  little  conical 
cellular  projections  developed,  which  are  the  rudimen- 
tary leaves.  As  growth  proceeds  these  parts  become 
more  evident,  and  a  little  more  or  less  conical  body  is 
ultimately  produced  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  or  branch 
{fi^.  139),  or  laterally  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves,  c,  and 
the  formation  of  the  bud  is  completed.  In  like  manner 
the  buds  of  Monocotyledons  and  Acotyledons  are  con- 
nected with  both  the  parenchymatous  and  fibro- vascular 
systems  of  their  stems ;  but  in  these  plants,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  are,  as  a  general  rule,  no  lateral  buds. 
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The  buds  of  teupernie  and  cold  climatea,  which 
remain  dormant  during  the  winter,  and  are  exposed 
therefore  to  all  ita  rigours,  have  generally  certain  pro- 
tective organs  developed  on  their  outer  surface  in  the 
form  of  modified  leaves,  or  parts  of  leaves,  which  are 
commonly  called  scales  or  tegmenta.     These  are  uaually 


m  the  pltb. 


of  a  hardened  texture,  and  are  sometimes  covered  with 
a  reainouB  secretion,  as  in  the  Horeecbestnut ;  or  with 
a  dense  coating  of  soft  hairs,  as  in  some  Willows.  Buds 
thus  protected  are  termed  icaly;  these  scales  have  only 
a  temporary  duration,  falling  oS  as  soon  as  the  growth 
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of  the  bud  commences  in  the  spring.  In  the  buds  of 
tropical  regions,  and  those  of  herbaceous  plants  growing 
in  temperate  climates,  which  are  not  thus  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  a  winter,  such  protective  organs  would  be 
useless,  and  are  accordingly  absent,  and  hence  all  the 
leaves  of  these  buds  are  nearly  of  the  same  character. 
Such  buds  are  called  naked. 

The  bud  thus  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  stem  or 
branch  ;  in  fact,  it  is  really  the  first  stage  in  the  develop- 


FiG.  139. 


Fig.  140. 


Fig.  141. 


lig.  139.  A  slioot  one  year  old  of  the  Horsecbestnut,  with  terminal 
bud.  a.  Scar  produced  by  the  falling  oS  of  tbe  bud-scales  of  the 
previous  year,    b,  b.  Scan  caused  by  the  falling  off  of  the  petioles 

of  the  leaves  of  the  present  year,  with  buds,  c,  in  their  axils. 

Fig.  140.  Diagram  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  shoot  from  the 
bud.    e,  c,  c.  The  nodes  where  the  leaves  are  situated,    d,  d.  The 

intemodes  developed  between  them. Fig.  141.  Shoot  of  the 

Lilac  \ayringa  vulgaris),  showing  suppressioa  of  the  terminal 
bud,  and  two  lateral  buds  in  its  place. 

ment  of  these  parts,  the  axis  being  here  so  short  that 
the  rudimentary  leaves  are  closely  packed  together,  and 
thus  overlap  one  another.  When  growth  commences 
in  the  spring,  or  whenever  vegetation  is  reanimated,  the 
internodes  or  spaces  between  the  leaves  become  de- 
veloped {Jig.  140,  d,  d,  d)y  and  these  therefore  become 
separated  from  each  other,  c,  c,  c,  and  thus  the  stem  or 
branch  increases  in  length,  or  a  new  axillary  branch  is 
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formed.  In  other  words,  the  leaves,  which  in  a  bud 
state  overlap  one  another  and  surround  a  growing 
point  or  axis,  by  the  elongation  of  the  internodes  of 
that  axis  become  separated  and  dispersed  over  a  branch 
or  an  elongation  of  the  stem,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  joints  of  a  telescope  become  separated  from  one 
another  by  lengths  of  tube  when  it  is  drawn  out.  The 
branch,  therefore,  like  the  bud  from  which  it  is  formed, 
necessarily  contains  the  same  parts  as  the  axis  upon 
which  it  is  placed,  and  these  parts  are  also  continuous 
with  that  axis,  with  the  exception  of  the  pith,  which, 
although  originally  continuous  in  the  bud  state,  ulti- 
mately becomes  separated  by  the  development  of  tissue 
at  the  point  where  the  branch  springs  from  the  axis. 
But  when  a  branch  becomes  broken  off  close  to  the 
wood,  and  there  are  no  buds  upon  it  to  continue  its 
growth,  it  becomes  ultimately  enclosed  by  the  successive 
annual  layers  of  wood,  and  thus  a  knot  is  formed. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  buds,  that 
a  Dicotyledonous  plant  is  really  made  up  of  a  number 
of  similar  parts  or  buds,  which  have  been  called  phytons, 
and  which  are  developed  in  succession,  one  upon  the 
summit  of  the  other.  Hence,  by  the  development  of  a 
terminal  bud  the  stem  or  branch  increases  in  height 
or  length ;  and  by  those  situated  laterally  new  branches 
are  produced.  A  tree  may  thus  be  considered  as  a  com- 
pound body,  formed  of  a  series  of  individuals  which 
mutually  assist  one  another,  and  benefit  the  whole  mass 
to  which  they  belong.  In  Dicotyledonous  trees,  which 
form  lateral  or  axillary  buds,  the  destruction  of  a  few 
branches  is  of  no  consequence,  as  they  are  soon  replaced ; 
but  in  Palms,  and  most  other  Monocotyledonous  trees, 
and  also  in  those  of  Acotyledous,  which  develop  only 
from  terminal  buds,  the  destruction  of  these  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  as  we  have  seen  (pages  93  and 
98),  leads  to  their  death. 

The  buds,  or  similar  parts,  of  which  a  tree,  or  other 
Dicotyledonous  plant,  may  thus  be  shown  to  be  made 
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up,  being  thus  distinct  individuals,  as  it  were,  in  them- 
selves, are  also  capable  of  being  separated  from  their 
parents  and  attached  to  other  individuals  of  the  same, 
or  even  of  nearly  allied  species ;  or  a  branch  with  one 
or  more  buds  upon  it  may  be  bent  down  into  the  earth. 
The  operations  of  Budding,  Grafling,  and  Layering 
depend  for  their  success  upon  this  circumstance ;  and 
in  some  plants  buds  naturally  separate  from  their 
parents,  and  produce  new  individuals.  These  operations 
are   of  great  importance  in  horticulture,  because  all 

Fig.  142.  Fig.  143. 


Fig.  142.  Spine  of  a  species  of  Thorn. Fig.  143.  A  portion  of  the 

stem  of  Passiflora  quadrangularis.    v,  v.  Tendrils. 

plants  raised  by  such  means  propagate  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  their  parents,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
those  raised  from  seed,  which  have  merely  a  specific 
identity. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  leaf-bud,  instead  of 
developing  as  usual,  so  as  to  form  a  symmetrical  leaf- 
bearing  branch,  becomes  arrested  in  its  growth,  and 
forms  a  hardened  projection  terminating  in  a  more  or 
less  acute  point,  and  usually  without  leaves,  as  in 
Thorns  (fig,  142),  and  many  other  plants.  Such  an 
irregularly-developed  branch  is  called  a  spine  or  thorn. 
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That  spines  are  really  modified  branches  is  proved  not 
only  by  their  structure,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  stem  or  branch  upon  which  they  are  placed ;  but 
also  by  their  position  in  the  axil  of  leaves ;  by  their 
sometimes  bearing  leaves,  as  in  the  Sloe ;  and  by  their 
being  frequently  changed  into  ordinary  leaf-bearing 
branches  by  cultivation,  as  in  the  Apple  and  Pear. 
Spines  are  also  frequently  confounded  with  prickles, 
already  described,  but  they  are  readily  distinguished 
from  these  by  their  structure  and  connexion  with  the 
internal  parts  of  the  stem;  the  prickles  being  merely 
formed  of  hardened  parenchyma,  arising  immediately 
from,  and  in  connexion  only  with,  the  epidermal  tissue 
and  layer  of  cells  beneath. 

Another  irregularly  developed  branch  is  the  tendril 
or  cin^hus  ;  this  term  is  applied  to  a  thread-like  leafless 
branch,  which  is  twisted  in  a  spiral  direction,  as  in  the 
Passion-flower  (Jig.  143,  v,  v).  It  is  one  of  those  con- 
trivances of  nature  by  means  of  which  weak  plants  are 
enabled  to  rise  into  the  air  by  attaching  themselves  to 
neighbouring  bodies  for  support. 

B.  Eamification  or  Branching. — In  the  same  way 
as  branches  are  produced  from  buds  placed  on  the  main 
axis  or  stem,  so  in  like  manner  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  these  branches  other  buds  and  branches  are 
formed ;  these  again  will  form  a  third  series,  to  which 
will  succeed  a  fourth,  fifth,  and  so  on.  The  main  divi- 
sions of  the  stem  are  called  branches,  while  the  smaller 
divisions  of  these  are  commonly  termed  tivigs.  The 
general  arrangement  and  modiHcations  to  which  these 
are  liable  are  commonly  described  under  the  name  of 
ramification  or  branching,  which  may  be  defined  as  the 
lateral  development  of  similar  parts.  Thus  the  divisions 
of  a  stem  or  root  are  branches ;  but  the  lateral  develop- 
ment of  leaves,  hairs,  or  other  dissimilar .  parts  from  a 
stem,  is  not  branching. 

There  are  two  principal  types  of  branching,  the 
monopodial  and  the  dichotomous.     Thus,  when  the  axis 
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continues  to  develop  in  an  upward  direction  by  a  ter- 
minal bud  or  growing  point,  so  as  to  form  a  common 
foot  or  podium  for  the  branches,  which  are  produced 
from  below  upwards,  or  acropetally  from  lateral  bud^ 
(Jig.  137,  a,  a),  the  branching  is  called  monopodiaL 
This  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  perhaps  the  universal 
system  of  branching  in  the  Angiospermia.  But  when 
the  terminal  bud  or  growing  point  bifurcates,  and  thus 
produces  two  shoots,  so  that  the  foot  or  podium  bears 
two  branches  arranged  in  a  forked  manner  (fig,  144), 


Fig.  lU. 


Fig.  145. 


Fig.  144.  Diagram  of  normal  or  true  dichotomotu  branching,  show- 
ing the  two  branches  equally  developed  in  a  forked  manner,  and 

each  branch  dividing  in  succession  in  a  similar  way. Fig.  145. 

Diagrams  of  sympodial  dichotomons  branching.  A.  Bostrycoid 
or  Helicoid  dichotomy.  B.  Cidnal  or  Scorpioid  dichotomy.  In 
A  the  left-hand  branches,  /,  I,  Z,  of  successive  dichotomies  are 
much  more  developed  than  the  right,  r,  r,  r,  r.  In  B  the  left- 
band  branches,  i,  I,  and  those  of  the  right-hand,  r,  r,  are  alter- 
nately more  vigorous  in  their  growth.    After  Sachs. 

the  branching  is  termed  dichotomous.     This  form   is 
common  in  many  of  the  Cryptogamia  {fig.  136).      -  - 

In  dichotomous  brandling  we  have  also  two  forms, 
one  which  is  termed  true  or  normal  dichotomy^  in  which 
the  two  branches  continue  to  develop  equally  in  a 
forked  manner — that  is,  each  becomes  the  podium  of  a 
^ew  dichotomy  {fig.  144) ;  and  a  second,  in  which  one 
•branch  grows  much  more  vigorously  than  the  other, 
^lien  it  is  called  sympodial  {fig.  145,  A  and  B).     In 
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this  latter  case,  owing  to  the  unequal  growth  of  the 
branches,  the  podia  of  successive  bifurcations  form  an 
axis  which  is  termed  the  pseud- axis  or  sympodium,  on 
which  the  weaker  fork-branches  or  bifurcations  appear 
as  lateral  branches  {fig.  145,  A,  r,  r,  r,  r,  and  B,  r,  /,  r, 
/,  r).  This  branching  might  at  first  sight  be  confounded 
with  the  monopodial  form,  where  we  have  a  continuous 
axis  giving  off  lateral  branches ;  but  it  differs  in  the 
fact  that  here  the  apparent  primary  axis  <5onsists  of  a 
succession  of  secondary  axes. 

In  sympodial  branching,  again,  the  sympodium  may 
be  either  formed  of  the  fork-branches  of  the  same  side 
(left  or  right)  of  successive  dichotomies  {fig,  145,  A, 
/,  /,  I) ;  or  it  may  consist  alternately  of  the  left  and  right 
fork-branches  or  bifurcations  {fig,  145,  B,  Z,  r,  /,  r). 
In  the  former  case  it  is  called  helicoid  or  hostrycoid 
dichotomy ;  in  the  latter,  scoipioid  or  cicinal  dichotomy. 

Of  the  monopodial  branching  there  are  also  two 
forms,  the  racemose  and  the  cymose.  In  the  first  the 
primary  axis  continues  to  develop  upwards  and  gives 
off  acropetally  lateral  branches  irom  axillary  buds ; 
which  also  give  off  lateral  branches  in  a  similar  manner; 
but  in  the  second  form  the  lateral  axes  at  an  early  age 
develop  much  more  vigorously  than  the  primary  axis 
and  become  more  branched  than  it.  It  is  in  this  way — 
that  in  some  plants,  by  the  suppression  of  the  terminal 
bud  and  the  subsequent  vigorous  growth  of  the  closely 
arranged  lateral  buds,  forming  two  shoots  apparently 
radiating  from  a  common  point,  as  if  caused  by  the 
division  of  the  terminal  bud,  as  in  true  dichotomous 
branching, — an  apparent  but  false  dichotomy  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  called  a  dichasium  or  false  cyme.  This 
suppression  of  the  terminal  bud  may  occur  naturally,  as 
in  the  Lilac  {fig.  141);  or  accidentally,  from  frost  or 
other  injury. 

All  lateral  or  axillary  buds  are  called  regular  or 
normal,  and  their  arrangement  in  such  cases  is  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  that  of  the  leaves.    Again,  as  branches 
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are  formed  from  buds  thus  placed,  it  ehould  follow  that 

their  arrangement  should  also  correspoad  to  that  of  the 
leaves.  This  correepoading  Bymmetry,  however,  be- 
tween the  arraageraent  of  the  branches  and  that  of  the 
leaves  is  interfered  with  from  various  oaTJaes  ;  the 
following  of  which  are  the  mora  important  Thus,  in 
the  first  place,  by  many  of  the  regular  buda  not  being 
developed.  Secondly,  by  the  develupment  of  other  buds 
which  arise  irregularly  at  various  other  points  than  the 
axils  of  leaves,  and  which  are  called,  from  their  ab- 
normal origin,  adventitious. 

These  adventitious  buds  may  be  produced  on  any 
part  uf  the  stem  or  branches,  or  on  the  margins  {Jig. 


146,  i,  £),  or  surface  of  leaves;  or,in  some  trees,  instead 
o  Jbeing  developed  on  the  outside  of  the  stem  or  branch, 
they  are  enclosed  in  the  bark ;  such  have  been  called 
embryo-buds  or  embryo-nodules.  They  may  be  readily 
observed  in  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  such  an  the  Cork- 
oak  and  the  Cedar,  in  which  they  produce  externally 
little  swellings,  which,  when  examined,  are  found  to  be 
owing  to  the  presence  of  these  nodules,  which  have  a 
more  or  leas  irregular  ovoid  (fig.  147)  or  spheroidal 
form,  and  woody  texture.  When  leaves  bear  adventi- 
tious buda  they  are  called  proliferous. 

A  third  cause  of  irregularity  in  the  distribution  and 
appearance  of  branches  arises  from  the  multiplication  of 
buda  in  the  axils  of  leaves.     Thus,  instead  of  one  bu<^. 
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we  have  in  rare  casea  two,  three,  or  more,  thus  situated ; 

such  are  called  accessory  buds.     These  buds  may  be 

either  placed  one  above  the   other,  or 

side  by  side   {fig.  148,  a).     In   some       F'<>-  1*8. 

trees,  again,  as  the  Larch  and  Ash,  and 

frequently  in  herbaceous  plants,  these 

accessory     buds,    instead    of    forming 

separate    branches,    become    more    or 

less    united,    and    the    branches    thus 

produced  then  assume  a  more  or  less 

flattened  or  thickened  appearance ;  these 

abnormal  branches  are  commonly  called 

fasciated.     Such  branches  are  also,  in 

some  cases,  produced  by  a  single  bud 

developing  in  an  irregular  manner. 

3.  Of  the  Forms  and  Kinds  of 
Stems  and  Branches. — A.  Forms  of 
Stems. — In  form  the  stem  is  usually 
more  or  less  cylindrical,  while  in  other 
cases  it  becomes  angular,  and  in  some 
plants,  particularly  in  those  of  certain 
natural   orders,  as   the    Cactacese,  Or-  »„^  ^.q  t>^„«>.  ^, 

»  »  /-Ifflr.  148.  Branch  of 

chidacese,  and  JiiUphorbiacece,  it  assumes    » species  of  Maple 
a  variety  of  other  forms,  as  rounded,    Tpla^idety 
oval,  globular,  more  or  less  flattened.     Bide, 
columnar,  <&c. 

In  general,  stems  possess  a  firm  texture,  and  can 
therefore  readily  sustain  themselves  in  an  upright 
direction ;  but  at  other  times  they  are  too  weak  to 
support  themselves,  and  then  either  trail  along  the 
ground,  or  become  erect  by  attaching  themselves  to 
other  plants  or  neighbouring  objects.  In  such  cases, 
if  they  trail  on  the  ground  {figs,  152  and  153)  they  are 
said  to  be  prostrate.  Or,  if  they  take  an  erect  position 
and  cling  to  neighbouring  plants  or  objects  for  support, 
they  are  called  climbing  if  they  proceed  in  a  more  or 
less  straight  direction,  as  in  the  Passion  flower  (^fig> 
143)  and  Ivy  (^fig,  149)  ;  or,  if  they  twist  round  other 
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bodies  in  a  spiral  manner,  they  are  said  to  be  iwininq, 
aa  in  some  Convolviili  (,Jig.  151),  and  the  Honeysuckle 
(jSj.  160). 

The  stem  has  also  received  many  names  according 
to  its  nature.     Thus  it  is  colled  a  cauUs  in  plants  when 
it  dies  down  annually  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  a 
Fio.  H9.  FiQ.  150.  Fio.  lol. 


Ivy.    a,  a.  A«rial  re 


L 


trunk,  as  in  trees,  where  it  is  woody  and  perennial ; 
a  culm,  as  in  most  Grasses  and  Sedges,  where  it  pre- 
sents a  jointed  appearance ;  and  a  caudex,  as  in  Tree- 
ferns  and  Palms. 

Herbs,  Shrubs,  and  Trees. — From  the  nature,  dura- 
tion, and  mode  of  branching  of  stems,  plants  have  been 
arranged  from  the  earliest  periods  in  three  diviBions. 
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called,  respectively,  Herbsy  Shrubs,  and  Trees.     Thus 
those  plants  which  have  stems  that  die  down  annually 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  are  called  herbs ;   these 
are  also  further  characterised  as  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial.     Thus  they  are  annual,  when  they  only  live 
through    one   season,    that    is,    between    spring    and 
autumn ;   biennial,  when  they  arise  from  seed  in  one 
season,  and  die  in  the  second,  after  producing  flowers, 
fruit  and  seed ;   and  perennial,  when  they  germinate 
from  seed  in  one  season,  and  continue  to  live  through 
a  succession  of  years,  and  annually  send  up  an  herba- 
ceous stem  or  branches.     But  when  the  plants  have  per- 
manent aerial  woody  stems,  they  are  called  trees  or 
shrubs,  according  to  circumstances.      Thus  the  term 
tree  is  applied  if  the  branches  are  perennial  and  arise 
from  a  trunk.     But  when  the  branches  are  perennial 
and  proceed  directly  from,  or  near  to,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  without  any  trunk,  or  where  this  is  very 
short,  a   shrub  is  formed ;     and   this,  when  low  and 
branched  very  much  at  the  base,  is  called  a  bush.    The 
term  undershrub  is  also  applied  to  a  small  shrub  which 
is  intermediate  in  its  characters  between  an  ordinary 
shrub  and  an  herb ;  thus,  when  some  of  its  branches 
generally  perish  annually,  while  others  are  more  or  less 
permanent. 

B,  Kinds  of  Stems  and  Branches. — We  have  seen 
that  the  stem,  when  first  developed,  always  takes  a 
diametricaUy  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  root.  In 
most  instances  this  direction  is  continued  more  or  less 
throughout  its  life,  but  in  other  plants  the  terminal  bud 
either  acquires  an  irregular  direction,  and  the  stem 
runs  along,  or  remains  under,  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
or  it  perishes  altogether  at  a  very  early  period,  and  an 
axillary  branch  takes  its  place,  which  also,  by  develop- 
ing laterally,  will  likewise  continue  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  or  burrow  beneath  it.  In  this  manner  many 
irregular  kinds  of  stem  are  produced,  of  which  some  of 
the  more  important  will  be  now  noticed. 
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Of  these  one  of  the  commonest  is  the  Rhizome  or 
Rootstock  {fig,  152).  This  is  a  prostrate  thickened 
stem  or  branch  which  creeps  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  more  generally  partly  beneath  it,  and  gives 
off  buds  from  its  upper  surface  and  roots  from  its  lower. 
Such  a  stem  is  found  in  the  Fern,  Iris,  Sweet  Flag, 
and  many  other  plants.  These  stems  often  creep  for 
a  long  distance,  and  have  their  upper  surface  marked 
by  scars  produced  by  the  falling  off  of  former  leaves 
or  aerial  stems  or  branches,  by  which  character  they  may 
be  commonly  distinguished,  even  when  in  a  dried  state. 

Fig.  152. 


Fig.  162.  A  portion  of  the  rhiaome  of  the  Solomon's  Seal  {Poly- 
gonatum  multifiorum).  b.  Remains  of  flowering  stem  of  the 
present  year.  6'.  Terminal  bud.  c,  c.  Scars  produced  by  the 
decay  of  the  flowering  stems  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
r,  r.  Hoots. 

from  roots.  In  some  cases  these  rhizomes  are  placed 
in  a  vertical  direction,  and  thfey  then  bear  a  great  re- 
semblance  to  roots,  as  in  the  Devil*s-bit  Scabious  {Sea- 
hiosa  succisd),  where  such  a  rhizome  is  commonl}'  known 
as  a  prcemorse  root 

Another  kind  of  irregular  stem  is  seen  in  the  Straw- 
berry Plant,  where  the  main  stem  sends  off  from  its  base 
a  slender  lengthened  prostrate  branch  (fig,  153,  a'), 
which  gives  off  at  its  end  leaves,  r,  and  roots,  /, 
and  thus  produces  a  new  plant,  which  in  like  manner 
extends  itself.     This  kind  of  stem  is  called  a  runner, 

A  third  kind  of  stem  is  called  a  stolon.  This  is  a 
branch  given  off  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
which  ultimately  proceeds  downwards  to  it,  sending 
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roots  i^to  the  ground  and  a  Ktem  upwards  into  the 
air,  and  thus  forms  a  new  individual.  The  Currant, 
Gooseberry,  and  other  plants,  multiply  in  this  way.  All 
such  plants  are  said  to  be  stoloniferous.  Gardeners  imi- 
tate this  natural  formation  of  new  individuals,  when 
they  lay  down  a  branch  into  the  earth,  from  which  a 
new  plant  is  ultimately  formed ;  this  process  is  tech- 
nically called  layering. 

The  above  described  kinds  of  stem  are  either  en- 
tirely aerial,  or  partly  developed  in  the  air  and  partly 
under  ground ;  the  remaining  kinds  to  be  noticed  are 

Fm.  153. 


Fig.  153.  A.  portion  of  thn  common  Strawberry  plant,  a'.  An  axis 
producinir  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  its  extremity,  the  upper  of  which, 
r,  are  well  dereloped  and  green,  and  the  lower  nidimentary. 
From  the  axil  of  one  of  the  latter  a  second  axis  or  ninner,  a", 
arises,  bearing  a  rudimentary  leaf,/',  near  the  middle,  and  a  cluster 
of  leaves,  r,  at  its  end.  a'",  A  third  axis  produced  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  former.   /,/.  Roots. 

essentially  subterranean,  like  roots,  and  they  are  thus 
designated  in  common  language.  They  are  distin- 
guished, however,  from  roots,  either  by  the  presence 
of  buds,  or  by  scales  or  modified  leaves,  or  by  the 
presence  of  scars  on  their  surface  which  are  produced 
by  the  &lling  off  of  former  leaves  or  buds.  The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  aerial  stems  described  above,  when  partially 
subterranean,  may  be  also  distinguished  in  a  similar 
manner  from  roots. 

The  Creeping  Stem  or  Soboles  (Jig.  154). — This  kind 
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of  stem  is  called,  ia  common  language,  a  creeping -root. 
It  is  a  slender  branch  which  runs  along  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  emitting  roots  from  its  lower  side,  and 
buds  from  its  upper,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rhizome, 
and  it  is  considered  by  many  botanists  as  a  variety  of 
that  stem.  The  onJy  differences  existing  between  the 
creeping  stem  as  defined  above  and  the  rhizome,  are 
its  more   slender   form,  its  commonly  greater  length. 

Fig.  154. 


Fig.  154.  Creeping  stem  of  the  Sand  Sedge  (Carex  arenaria). 
i.  Terminal  bad  by  which  the  stem  continues  to  elongate. 
2,  3, 4.  Shoots  produced  from  subterranean  buds. 

and  its  entirely  subterranean  course.  The  Sand  Sedge 
or  Carex  arenaria  (Jig.  154),  and  the  Couch  Grass 
{Triticum  repens\  afford  good  examples  of  this  stem. 

The  Tuber  (Jig,  155). — This  is  a  subterranean  stem 
or  branch,  arrested  in  its  growth,  and  excessively 
enlarged  by  the  deposition  of  starch  or  other  nutritious 
substance  in  its  tissue.  It  has  upon  its  surface  a  number 
of  little  buds,  or  eyes  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  from 
which  new  plants  are  ultimately  formed.  The  pre- 
sence of  these  buds  indicates  its  nature  as  a  kind  of 
stem  or  branch.  The  Potato  and  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
(^Jig,  155),  are  good  illustrations  of  tubers.    This  stem- 
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like  nature  of  the  tuber  is  also  clearly  proved  by  the 
practice  commonly  adopted  for  propagating  potatoes, 
the  tuber  being  cut  into  pieces,  each  piece  containing 
one  or  more  buds.  The  buds  of  these  pieces,  when 
placed  under  favourable  circumstances  for  development, 
are  at  first  nourished  by  the  matter  which  surrounds 
them,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  put  forth  roots,  and 
obtain  nourishment  for  themselves,  and  in  this  manner 
to  form  independent  plants. 

The  tubercules  of  certain  terrestrial  Orchids  and 
other  plants  {Jig,  170-172),  which  are  described  by  us 
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Fig,  155.  Tabers  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (Helianthus  tuberostu). 

as  enlarged  roots,  are  considered  by  some  botanists  as 
tubers.  The  tuber,  however,  as  defined  above,  is  well 
characterised,  and,  in  practice  at  least,  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them. 

The  Bulb. — This  is  a  shortened,  usually  subter- 
ranean stem  or  branch,  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
rounded  or  flattened  plate  or  disc  (figs.  156  and  157,  a), 
which  bears  on  its  surface  a  number  of  fleshy  scales  or 
modified  leaves ;  or  it  may  be  considered  as  a  subter- 
ranean bud  of  a  scaly  nature,  which  sends  off  roots 
from  below  (^fig,  157,  b),  and  a  flowering  stem  upwards 
(,fig8.  156  and  157,  d).  The  bulb  is  only  found  in 
Monocotyledon ous  plants,  as  in  the  Lily  (figs.  156  and 
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157)  and  Onion  {fig.  158).  The  scales  of  a  bulb,  like 
the  ordinary  leavea  of  a  branch,  have  the  power  of 
developing  in  their  asila  new  bulbs ;  these  are  called 
by  gardeners  cloves,  and  their  preaence  is  ap  additional 
proof  of  the  analogy  of  a  bulb  to  a,  bnmch  or  bud. 

There  are  two  kinda  of  bulha  commonly  distin- 
guished by  botanists,  namely,  the  lunicaled  {Jig.  158), 
and  the  scaly  (figs.  156  and  157).  The  tunieated 
bulb  is  well  seen  in  the  Onion  (fig.  158).  In  this 
kind  of    bulb  the  inner  scales,  wliich  are  thick  and 

Fia.  166.  Via.  157. 


fleshy,  and  enclose  one  another  in  a  concentric  n 
are  covered  externally  by  thin  and  membranoua  ones, 
which  (brm  a  (MJvericg  or  tunic  to  them,  and  faence 
the  name  tunieated  or  coated,  which  is  applied  to  it. 
In  the  seal)/,  or  fialced  bulb  as  it  is  also  called,  there 
are  no  outer  dry  scales ;  but  it  is  entirely  composed  of 
thick,  fleshy,  more  or  lesa  flattened  ones,  which  simply 
overlap  one  another. 

In  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  such  as 
some  species  of  Lily  (fig.  159,  a,  a),  andPilewort  (Sa- 
nunailus  Ficarid),  small  conical  or  rounded  fleshy  bodies 
are  produced,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  bulbs,  and 
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are  hence  called  aerial  bulbs  from  their  position,  or  from 
their  Bmaller  size,  bulbils  or  buibUts.     They  differ  from 


ie  fonoer.    The  letlxn  nter  to 


ordioarj  buds  in  their  fle^y  nftture,  and  by  spontane- 
ously separating  froni  their  parent,  and  producing  new 
indiTiduuls    when    placed    under   fiivourable  circum- 
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Fig.  162. 


stances ;  and  from  true  bulbs  from  their  small  size  and 

aerial  position.  The^e  aerial 
bulbs  are  not,  like  true  bulbs, 
confined  to  Monocotyledonous 
plants. 

The  Corm, — This  form  of 
stem,  like  the  true  bulb,  is  only- 
found  in  Monocotyledonous 
plants,  as,  for  example,  the  Col- 
chicum  (Jig.  162)  and  Crocus 
{Jigs,  160  and  161).  It  is  an 
enlarged  solid  subterranean  stem, 
of  a  rounded  or  oval  figure,  and 
commonly  covered  externally  by 
a  few  thin  membranous  scales. 
By  some  botanists  it  is  considered 
as  a  kind  of  bulb,  in  which  the 
stem  or  axis  is  much  enlarged, 
and  the  scales  reduced  to  thin 
membranes.  Practically  a  corm 
may  be  distinguished  from  a  bulb  by  its  solid  nature  {Jig* 
161,  a,  b),  the  bulb  being  formed  of  flattened  imbricated, 
or  concentrically  arranged  scales.  The  corm  is  known  to 
be  a  kind  of  stem  by  producing  from  its  surface  one  or 
more  buds,  in  the  form  of  young  corms,  as  in  the  Crocus 
{Jig.  160,  a,  b)y  where  they  proceed  from  the  apex,  or 
from  the  side,  as  in  the  Colchicum  (Jig.  162,  a"'). 


Fig.  162.  Colchicum  conn, 
r.  Roots.  /.  Leaf.  a.  Shri- 
velled remains  of  last 
year's  corm.  a".  Corm  of 
the  present  year.  a'".  Com- 
mencement of  the  corm  of 
next  year. 


Section  2.     The  Root  or  Descending  Axis. 

The  root  is  defined  as  that  part  of  the  axis  which  at 
its  first  development  takes  a  downward  direction,  and 
hence  called  the  descending  axis,  avoiding  the  light  and 
air,  and  fixing  the  plant  to  the  soil  or  to  the  substance 
upon  which  it  grows,  or  suspended  in  the  water  when 
the  plant  is  placed  in  that  medium.  That  part  of  the 
root  which  joins  the  stem  is  called  the  base  {Jig.  166,  c), 
and  the  opposite  extremity  the  apex. 
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We  diatinguish  two  varieties  of  roots,  namely,  the 
Tnie  or  Primary,  and  the  Adventitious  or  Secondary, 

1.  True  or  Primary  Root. — The  true  root,  which, 
except  in  rare  cases,  only  exists  in  Dicotyledonous  plants 
(page  124),  is  formed  at  first  by  additions  made  within 
the  extremity  of  the  radicle  of  the  embryo ;  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  takes  place  may  be  thus  stated: — 
Growth  commences  by.  the  multiplication  of  cells  by 
division  just  within  the  apex  of  the  radicle ;  the  mass 
of  cells  thus  formed  becomes  gradually  differentiated 
into  three  layers,  an  outer,  inner,  and  intermediate. 
From  the  inner  layer,  which  is  termed  the  plerome  or 
procambiurn,  is  subsequently  developed  the  fibro-vascular 
portion  of  the  root ;  the  cortical  layers  being  ibrmed 
from  the  intermediate  layer  or  periblem  ;  whilst  the 
outer  single  layer  of  cells,  known  as  the  dermatogen, 
in  addition  to  giving  rise  to  the  epidermis,  forms  the 
cap-shaped  mass  of  tissue,  called  the  root-cap  or  pileo- 
I'hiza,  by  which  the  growing  apex  of  the  root  is  always 
clothed.  All  roots  (Jig,  163,  a),  and  the  branches  oi  a 
root  grow  in  length  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  radicle 
as  above  described ;  hence  roots  do  not  grow  through- 
out their  entire  length  like  stems,  but  only  within 
their  extremities,  which  are  continually  pushed  forward 
and  renewed.  Thus  the  apex  of  the  root  is  always 
clothed  by  a  layer  of  tissue  which  is  known  as  the 
root-cap.  All  the  branches  of  a  root  are  likewise 
terminated  by  a  similar  cap  (%.  164,  h,  h).  This  cap 
forms  in  fact  a  sort  of  protecting  shield  to  the  young 
extremities  of  the  root;  and  its  external  cells  are 
commonly  thrown  off  as  new  cells  are  formed  within 
them.  Hoots  increase  in  diameter  by  the  formation 
of  annual  layers  of  wood,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
stems. 

At  first  the  elongating  growing  extremities  of  the 
root  consist  entirely  of  parenchymatous  cells  (^^.163, 
a) ;  wood-cells  and  vessels,  however,  soon  make  their 
appearance,  and  are  constantly  added  to  below  by  the 
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new  tissue  formed  as  tbe  root  continues  to  lengthen. 
When  the  root  is  fully  developed,  these  vessels  and" 
wood-cells  generally  form  a  central  mass  or  wood  (Jig. 
164,/),  iu  which  there  is  commonly  no  pith,  and  no 
medullary  sheath,  but  the  medullary  rays  csist  as  in 
the  stem.  Routs,  however,  differ  -Irom  stems  in  the 
arrangementof  the  ports  of  their  fibro-vascular  bundles. 
Thus,  in  roots  the  phloem  or  liber-cells  alteroate  with 

Fia.  lei. 


the  xylem  or  woody  portions,  instead  of  being  placed 
external  to  them.  Some  other  minor  differences  also 
occur.  Externally  there  is  a  true  bark  or  cortex  {jig. 
164,  f,  r),  covered  when  young  by  a  modified  epider- 
mis without  Btomata,  sometimes  called  epibleTna,  and 
which  is  also  furnished  with  hair-]ike  prolongations, 
termed  rool-haira  oi  fibrils  {_fig.  163,  c,  c).    The  latter 
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are  especially  evident  upon  young  growing  roots,  and 
as  these  advance  in  age  they  perish,  while  the  tissue 
irom  which  they  were  prolonged  becomes  at  the  same 
time  harder  and  firmer,  and  is  converted  gradually  into 
cork-tissue. 

Roots  have  no  leaves,  and  normally  no  buds,  hence 
they  have  no  provision  for  regular  ramification;  but 
they  appear  to  divide  and  subdivide  according  to  cir- 
cumstances without  any  definite  order;  hence  while 
the  branches  of  the  stem  "have  a  more  or  less  symme- 
trical arrangement,  as  already  described,  those  of  the 
root  are  unRymmetrical.  The  branches  of  the  root  are 
always  developed  endogenously  {fig,  164,  n,  n),  that  is, 
they  are  deep-seated,  being  derived  from  the  pericam- 
bium  or  outer  layer  of  the  plerome  or  procambium. 
As  they  increase  in  length  they  ultimately  push  through 
the  tissues  which  are  superficial  to  them,  namely,  the 
cortical  layers  and  epidermis  of  the  main  root,  which 
are  therefore  not  continuous  with  the  similar  tissues  of 
the  branches.  The  branches  are  thus  merely  repetitions 
of  the  original  axis  from  which  they  are  developed,  and 
grow,  as  already  noticed,  in  a  similar  manner,  and,  like 
it,  have  commonly  neither  buds  nor  leaves. 

2.  Adventitious  or  Secondary  RooT.-^This  name 
is  applied  to  all  roots  which  are  not  produced  by  the 
direct  elongation  of  the  radicle  of  the  embryo ;  because 
such  roots,  instead  of  proceeding  from  a  definite  point 
as  is  the  case  with  the  true  or  primary  root,  are,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  accidental  in  their  origin,  and 
dependent  upon  favourable  external  circumstances  for 
their  development.  All  branches  of  a  true  root,  except 
those  oriorinally  produced  from  its  apex,  are  of  this 
nature,  as  are  also  those  of  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  stems,  such  as  the  rhizome,  runner,  stolon, 
corm,  bulb,  &c. ;  those  of  slips  and  cuttings  of  plants, 
&c. ;  and  those  of  nearly  all  Monocotyledonous  and 
Acotyledonous  plants.  In  some  plants  roots  are  also 
developed  from  the  stems  or  branches  of  plants  in  the 
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air,  and  are  hence  called  Aerial  Roots.     Such  roots  are 
likewise  necesaarilj  of  an  adventitious  nature. 

The  adventttiouB  roots  of  Monocotyledanous  plants' 
make  their  fireC  appearance  as  little  more  or  lees  coni- 
cal bodies  formed  by  division  and  subiKqueat  growth 
of  the  cells  constituting  the  pericambium  or  outer 
layer. of  the  plerome  (procambiutn)  ;  these  soon  break 
through  the  tiBBUe  which  envelopes  them,  and  appear 
Fio.  J65.  Fig.  166. 


lyro  ol  tlw  OaC    r.  BooUM^  < 
,  at  !U  bue.    e,  Ootrledon, 
pu-t  or  thfi  Btemimd  root  of  thi 


externally,  at  first  as  parenchymatous  elongations,  but 
ultimately  having  a  similar  structure  to  that  of  a  mono- 
cotyledonouB  stem.  Where  they  break  through  they 
are  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  kind  of  sheath  or  collar 
called  a  coleorktta  (Jig.  165,  co).  They  also  grow  by 
additions  within  tbeir  extremities  like  true  tooIs,  and 
are  tenninated  like  them  by  a  root-cap  or  pileorhiza, 
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a  portion  of  \(rhicb,  like  that  of  a  true  root,  is  thrown 
off  as  development  takes  place  behind  it,  except  in 
certain  aquatic  plants,  as  the  Duckweed,  where  it  is 
persistent. 

The  adventitious  roots  of  Dicotyledons  arise  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner  to  those  of  Monocotyledons, 
making  their  first  appearance  as  little  conical  bodies 
formed  from  the  substance  of  the  pericambium,  and 
ultimately  breaking  through  the  bark  and  appearing  on 
the  surfiice.  They  also  grow  by  additions  within  their 
extremities,  and  each  is  protected  by  a  pileorhiza,  and 
has  at  its  base  a  coleorhiza.  They  have,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  similar  structure  to  that  of  true 
roots. 

Adventitious  roots  generally,  like  true  roots,  have 
no  leaves  or  buds,  and  when  subterranean  have  no 
epidermis  furnished  with  stomata ;  hence  when  derived 
irom  Dicotyledons,  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
stem  by  the  same  characters  as  that  of  the  true  root. 
The  adventitious  roots  of  Monocotyledons  and  Acotyle- 
dons  have  a  similar  structure  to  their  respective  stems, 
as  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

Some  adventitious  roots,  such  as  those  called  aerial, 
require  a  more  particular  notice.  The  simplest  forma 
of  aerial  roots  are  seen  in  the  Ivy  (^Jig,  149,  a,  a),  and 
some  other  climbing  plants,  where  they  are  essentially 
intended  for  mechanical  support.  But  in  many  other 
plants  the  aerial  roots  which  are  given  off  by  the  stems 
or  branches  descend  to  the  ground,  and,  fixing  them- 
selves there,  not  only  act  as  mechanical  supports,  but 
also  assist  the  true  root  in  obtaining  food.  Such  roots 
are  well  seen  in  the  Screwpine  {^Jig.  131,  2),  and  in  the 
Banyan  or  Indian  Fig-tree. 

Epiphytes, — In  some  plants,  as  most  Orchids  {fig, 
167,  a,  a),  and  Tillandsias,  none  but  aerial  roots  are  pro- 
duced,  and  as  these  never  reach  the  soil  they  cannot 
obtain  any  food  from  it,  but  must  therefore  draw  their 
food  entirely  from  the  air  in  which  they  are  developed ; 
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hence  the  name  of  air-planta  which  ia  applied  to  them. 
They  are  also  called  epiphytes,  because  tbey  usually 
grow  upon  other  pknte.  The  roots  of  Buoh  plants  are 
commonly  green,  and  poasesa  a  true  epidermis — that 
is,  one  with  stomata;  in  which  particulars,  therefore, 
aerial  roots  present  exceptions  to  what  is  generally 
observed  in  other  roots.  The  aerial  roots  of  Orchids 
are  also  clothed  by  a  pale-coloured  cellular  tissue  at 


their  exti-emitiea,  composed  of  fibrous  cells  (page  44), 
to  which  the  name  otvelamen  radicuin  haa  been  given. 
Paratites. — There  are  also  other  plants  which  not 
only  grow  upon  others,  but  which,  instead  of  sending 
their  roots  into  the  air  and  deriving  their  food  (rom 
it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  epiphytes,  send  them  into  the 
tissues  of  the  plants  upon  which  they  grow,  and  obtain 
nutriment  from  them.  The  plant  which  they  thus 
penetrate  and  feed  upon  is  termed  their  host',  and  their 
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sucking  roots  are  termed  haustoria.  The  Mistletoe, 
Broom-rapes,  Dodders  (Jig.  168),  may  be  cited  as 
familiar  examples  of  such  plants.  These  parasites  are 
of  various  natures ;  thus  some  have  green  Ibliage,  as  in 
the  Mistletoe,  while  many  others  are  pale,  or  brownish, 
or  possess  other  tints  than  green,  as  the  Broom-rapes. 

Parasitical  plants  also  vary  in  the  degree  of  their 
parasitism ;  thus  the  Mistletoe  and  the  greater  number 
of  parasites  are,  so  far  as  their  roots  are  concerned,  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  plants  on  which  they  grow 
for  their  food.  Others,  as  the  Dodders,  obtain  their  food 
at  first  by  means  of  ordinary  roots  contained  in  the  soil ; 
but  after  having  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  these  perish, 
and  they  then  derive  their  food  entirely  from  roots  which 
penetrate  the  plants  upon  which  they  grow;  others, 
again,  continue  throughout  their  life  to  derive  a  por- 
tion of  their  food  by  means  of  roots  imbedded  in  the 
soil. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  parasites  differ  from  other 
plants  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  live  like  them  en- 
tirely on  inorganic  matters,  but  derive  a  portion  of,  or 
all,  their  food  in  an  assimilated  state  from  the  plants  on 
which  they  grow.  Thus  when  green,  like  the  Mistletoe, 
they  obtain  a  portion  of  their  food,  like  ordinary  plants, 
from  the  air ;  but  if  of  other  colours  than  green,  all  their 
food  is  derived  from  the  plants  on  which  they  grow. 
It  must  also  necessarily  happen  that  parasites,  by 
living  partially  or  entirely  upon  those  on  which  they 
are  placed,  frequently  injure,  and  even  destroy  them, 
and  in  this  way  great  damage  is  done  to  Clover,  Flax, 
and  other  crops  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

Besides  the  parasites  just  described,  there  is  also 
another  class  of  plants  called  saprophytes,  which,  whilst 
agreeing  with  ordinary  parasites  in  deriving  their  food 
from  already  formed  organic  material,  differ  from  this 
latter  class  in  growing  on  dead  organic  substances,  and 
therefore  assimilating  such  matter  which  is  in  a  state 
of  decomposition  or  decay.     Such  plants  as  Monotropa 
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and  the  greater  number  of  Fungi  are  examples  of  sapro^ 
phytea. 

liOOTS  OF  DiCOTTLEDONOUS,  MONOCOTYLEDONOUS,  AND 

AcoTYLEDONOUS  Plants. — The  roots  of  the  three  great 
classes  of  Dicotyledonous,  Monocotyledonous,  and  Aco- 
tyledonous  pJants  have  certain  distinctive  characters, 
which  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  Root  of  Dicotyledonous  Plants, — The  root  of  these 
plants  is  formed,  as  we  have  seen  (page  117),  by  the 
direct  elongation  of  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  iirom  the 
formation  of  new  tissue  just  within  its  apex.  Such  a 
mood  of  root  development  has  been  called  exorhizai, 
and  a  root  thus  formed  is  termed  a  true  root.  It  follows 
Irom  this  mode  of  development  that  the  root  of  a  Dico- 
tyledonous plant  generally  grows  downwards,  for  some 
distance  at  least,  and  hence  forms  a  main  trunk  or  de- 
scending axis  (Jig,  166,  r),  from  which  branches  are 
given  off  in  various  directions,  in  the  same  manner  as 
8uch  plants  have  also  an  ascending  axis  or  stem,  ty  irom 
which  its  branches  arise.  Such  a  root  is  termed  a 
tap-root. 

The  internal  structure  has  been  already  described 
(page  118),  and  we  have  there  seen  that  it  has  com> 
monly,  when  fully  developed,  no  pith  or  medullary 
sheath,  and  that  the  flbro-vascular  tissue  forms  there- 
fore a  central  axis.  There  are  many  plants,  however, 
such  as  the  Horsechestnut,  where  the  pith  is  prolonged 
downwards  for  some  distance  into  the  root. 

2.  Hoot  of  Monocotyledonous  Plants, — In  these 
plants  the  radicle  does  not  itself,  except  in  rare  cases, 
become  prolonged  to  form  the  root,  but  it  generally 
gives  off  above  its  base  one  or  more  branches  of  equal 
size,  which  separately  pierce  the  "radicular  extremity  of 
the  embryo,  and  become  the  roots  (Jig,  165,  r) ;  each 
of  these  roots  is  surrounded  at  its  base,  where  it  pierces 
the  integuments,  with  a  kind  of  cellular  collar  termed 
the  coleorhiza^  co.  Such  a  mode  of  root- development 
has  been  termed  endorhtzal.     The  roots  of  Monocoty  le- 
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donnuB  plants  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  aa  commonly 
adventitious  or  secondary. 

From  their  mode  of  developtnent  it  rarely  happens 
that  the  plants  of  ihia  class  have  tap-roota,  but  they  have 
instead  a  variable  number  of  roots  of  nearly  equni  size, 
which  are  accordingly  termed  compound. 

Aerial  roots  are  very  common  in  Monocotyledonoua 
plants.  We  have  already  referred  w  them  in  the  Screw- 
pine  (fy.  131,  2)  ;  and  in  many  Palms  they  are  de- 
veloped iasuchabundance  towards  the  base  of  the  stem, 


Fig.  1»».  KbiDna  root  of  b  Ham. Fig.  179.  Tuberculir  roots  of 

an  Orchil. 

as  to  cause  this  part  to  assume  a  conicsl  appeai-ance, 
which  is  at  once  evident  by  the  contrast  it  presenla  to 
the  otherwise  cylindrical  stem  of  such  trees.  In  its  in- 
teroal  structure  the  root  of  a  Monocotyledon  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  stem  in  the  same  class  of  plants. 

3.  Rool  of  AcotyUdonous  Plants. — Such  plants  have 
no  true  seeds  containing  an  embryo,  but  are  propagated 
by  spores,  irom  which  roots  are  developed  in  a  very 
irregular  manner ;  and  hence  this  mode  of  root- 
development  has  been  called  heterorhizal.  Such  roots 
are  therefore  adventitious;  and  resemble  those  of 
Monocotyledonous  plants  in  being  compound.  Aerinl 
roots  are  also  very  common  in  Acotyledons ;    indeed, 
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in  Tre€-ferDB  as  in  many  Palms,  these  routa  b 
abundant  at  the  base  of  the  sCeiu,  that  tliey  aorae 
double,  triple,  or  still  further  increase  its  normal  thick- 
neBS,  and  hence  give  to  the  lower  part  of  such  sterna 
a  conical  form,  Tbe  internal  Btructure  o£  the  root  of 
Acotyledons  in  all  esaential  character))  resembles  that 
of  the  stem  in  the  same  class  of  plants. 

Forms  of  Roots. — When  a  root  divides  at  once 

Fig.  171.  FiQ.  173. 


into  a  number  of  slender  branches  or  rootlets,  or  if  the 
primary  root  h  but  little  enlarged,  and  gives  off  from 
its  aides  a  multitude  of  similar  branches,  it  is  called 
fibrous.  Such  roots  occur  commonly  in  annual  plants, 
and  may  be  well  seen  in  annual  Grasses  {fig,  170). 
When  some  of  the  divisions  of  a  root  become  enlarged 
so  as  to  form  more  or  less  rounded,  oval,  or  ovoid  ex- 
pansions {fi^.  170),  the  root  is  said  lo  be  tuberculated, 
and  each  enlargement  is  called  a  tubercule.  Such  a 
toot  occurs  in  various  terrestrial  Orchids,  the   Jalap 
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plant,  &c.  These  tuberculefi  ehould  not  beconfoiinded 
with  lubera  (page  113),  which  have  been  already  de- 
flcribed  aa  aubterranean  modifications  of  the  stem.  The 
presence  of  buds  on  the  latter  at  once  distinguishefl 
them.  In  many  Orchids  the  tubercules  are  divided  at 
their  extremities,  so  that  the  whole  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  human  hand  (fig.  171);    they  are  then  said 

Fig.  173.  Fio.  17-1. 


to  be  palmated ;  or  when  a  number  ol  tubercules  arise 
from  a  common  point,  as  in  the  Dahlia  (Jig.  172),  the 
root  is  said  to  be  fasciculated  or  tufted. 

When  the  branches  o£  a  root  have  a  number  of 
riog'like  expnnsiona  on  its  surface,  as  in  Ipecacuanha, 
it  is  atmulaUd  (Jig.  173)  ;  or  when  they  are  enlarged 
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irregularly  towards  the  ends,  as  in  the  common  Drop- 
wort,  the  root  is  nodulose  (Jig,  174). 

The  above  forms  of  roots,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
those  which  are  commonly  observed  in  plants  which 
have  no  true  tap-root ;  but  in  the  latter  case  when  a 
tap-root  is  broad  at  its  base,  and  tapers  towards  the 


Fio.  176. 


Fig.  176. 


Fig.  177. 
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Fig.  176.  Conical  root  of  the  common  Carrot  {Datum  Carota). 

Fig.  176.  Fusiform  root  of  the  common  Radish  (Raphantu  mtivus). 
Fig.  177.  Naptform  root  of  the  Turnip  (BrcuHca  Rapa). 

apex,  it  is  termed  conical  (^fig.  175).  The  roots  of 
Monkshood,  Parsnip,  and  Carrot  are  familiar  examples 
of  this  form  of  root. 

When  a  tap-root  swells  out  a  little  below  its  base, 
and  then  tapers  upwards  and  downwards  {Jig.  176),  it 
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is  said  to  he  fusiform.     The  common  Eadish  is  a  good 
example. 

Again,  the  term  napifottn  is  given  to  a  root  which 
is  much  swollen  at  its  base,  so  as  to  assume  a  somewhat 
globular  ibrm  (^fig,  177),  and  then  tapers  below  into  a 
long  point.  It  occurs  in  the  common  Turnip,  and  in 
a  variety  of  the  common  Kadish,  which  is  hence  called 
the  Turnip- radish;  and  in  some  other  plants. 

Section  3.     The  Leaf  or  Phyllome. 

1.    GENERAL   DESCRIPTION   AND   PARTS  OF   THE   LEAF, 

The  leaf  may  be  defined  as  a  lateral  development 
of  the  stem  or  branch ;  it  is  formed  of  similar  structures, 
and  these  are  in  direct  connexion  one  with  the  other. 
The  leaf  is  therefore  an  appendicular  organ  of  the  stem, 
but  it  differs  from  the  latter  organ  in  the  order  of 
its  development ;  for  while  in  the  stem  or  branch  the 
apex  is  the  youngest  part,  the  reverse  is  the  case  in 
the  leaf,  where  the  apex  is  first  formed  and  consequently 
the  oldest,  and  is  graduaUy  pushed  outwards  by  the 
formation  of  the  other  parts  between  it  and  the  stem. 

The  leaves  are  usually  of  a  green  colour  and  of 
a  more  or  less  flattened  nature ;  but  in  the  Stonecrop, 
Aloes,  and  many  other  plants,  they  are  thick  and  fleshy, 
when  they  are  said  to  be  succulent.  In  other  cases,  as  in 
the  scales  of  the  bud,  tiie  thin  membranous  coverings 
of  tunicated  bulbs  and  corms,  the  fleshy  scales  of  bulbs, 
and  the  leaves  of  Broomrapes,  <&c.,  they  are  colourless, 
or  commonly  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  colour,  and  are 
of  simple  structure ;  they  are  then  termed  scales  or  cata- 
phyllary  leaves j  the  ordinary  leaves  being  called /oZza^e 
leaves. 

The  part  of  the  stem  or  branch  from  which  a  leaf 
arises  is  called  a  node^  and  the  space  between  two  nodes 
an  intemode.  The  portion  of  the  leaf  nearest  to  the  part 
horn  which  it  arises  is  termed  its  basey  and  the  opposite 
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extremity  the*  apex^  and  the  lines  connecting  the  base 
and  apex  the  margins.  The  leaf  has  commonly  only 
two  surfaces,  but  when  succulent  it  has  frequently  more 
than  two.  The  terms  upper  and  lower  are  applied  to  the 
two  surfaces  of  ordinary  leaves,  because  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  plants  such  leaves  are  placed  hori- 
zontally, so  that  one  surface  is  turned  upwards,  and  the 
other  downwards.  There  are  certain  leaves,  however, 
which  are  placed  vertically,  as  those  of  some  species  of 
Acacia  and  Eucalyptus^  in  which  case  the  margins  are 
turned  upwards  and  downwards  instead  of  the  surfaces. 
The  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf  with  the  stem  is  called  the  axil^  and  everything 
which  arises  out  of  that  point  is  said  to  be  axillary  to 
the  leaf;  or,  if  from  the  stem  above,  or  below  the  axil, 
it  is  extra- axillary ;  or,  as  more  generally  described 
when  above,  supra-axiltai^y,  if  below,  infra-axillary. 

Leaves  commonly  fall  off  after  they  have  performed 
their  functions,  but  their  duration  varies  in  different 
plants,  and  they  receive  different  names  accordingly. 
More  commonly  the  leaf  lasts  throughout  the  season  in 
which  it  is  developed,  when  it  is  deciduous ;  or  if  beyond 
a  single  season,  or  until  new  leaves  are  formed,  so  that 
the  plant  is  never  without  leaves,  as  in  the  common 
Cherry-laurel,  it  is  persisteniy  and  the  plant  is  called 
evergreen. 

When  a  leaf  separates  from  the  stem,  without 
leaving  any  trace  of  its  existence,  except  a  scar  (^Jig, 
139,  h,  b)  at  the  point  of  disruption,  as  in  the  Horse- 
chestnut,  it  is  said  to  be  articulated ;  or  if  it  decays  gra- 
dually upon  it,  so  that  portions  remain  upon  the  stem  for 
some  time,  as  in  Grasses  and  Ferns,  it  is  non-articulated^ 

The  leaf,  in  its  highest  state  of  development  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  parts,  called  respectively  lamina  or 
blade,  petiole  or  leafstalk,  and  stipuiar  portion^  These 
three  parts  are  by  no  means  always  present,  although 
such  is  frequently  the  case,  as  in  the  Trailing  Willow 
{Jig,  18) ;  but  in  numerous  plants  one  of  these  parts  is 
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absent,  and  in  some  two,  the  leaf  being  in  such  instances 
reduced  to  two  or  one  of  its  portions  only.  The  petiole 
and  the  sfcipular  portion  are  those  which  are  more  com* 
monly  absent;  in  the  former  case,  the  leaf  is  termed 
sessile  (Jig,  188) ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  exstipulate  (fig, 
191).  The  blade  of  the  leaf  is  that  portion  which 
is  not  only  most  commonly  present,  but  it  is  that 
which  is  generally  most  developed,  and  performs  the 
more  important  functions  of  the  leaf;  and  in  ordinary 
language  it  is  therefore  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
leaf.  Sometimes  the  blade  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
separate  parts,  when  it  is  called  compound  (figs,  249 
and  250) ;  or  if  there  is  but  one  blade  {Jigs.  206-209), 
it  is  said  to  be  simple. 

2.  THE  INTERNAL  STRUCTURE  OF  LEAVES. 

Leaves  with  reference  to  their  structure  are  divided 
into  aerial  and  submersed;  by  the  former  is  to  be 
understood  those  that  are  developed  and  live  entirely  or 
partially  in  the  air ;  by  the  latter,  those  that  are  formed 
and  dwell  wholly  immersed  in  water. 

1,  Aerial  Leaves. — In  the  lowest  leaf -bearing 
plants,  such  as  Mosses,  the  leaves  consiHt  simply  of 
parenchymatous  tissue;  while  in  the  majority  of  the 
higher  plants  they  contain,  in  addition  to  this  parent 
chyma,  a  framework  or  skeleton  formed  of  wood-cells  or 
liber-cells,  or  of  both,  and  vessels  of  different  kinds,  all 
of  which  are  in  direct  connexion  with  corresponding 
parts  of  the  fibro- vascular  system  of  the  stem  or  branch. 
We  distinguish,  therefore,  in  such  leaves,  as  in  the  stem 
and  branch,  both  a  parenchymatous  and  a  fibro-vascu- 
lar  system,  the  former  constituting  the  soft  parts  or  the 
parenchyma  of  the  leaf;  the  latter  the  hard  parts,  which 
by  their  ramification  form  what  are  called  veins  or 
nerves. 

The  petiole^  when  present,  consists  of  fibre- vascular 
tissue  (fig,  178),  surrounded  by  parenchyma,  and  the 
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whole  covered  hj  epidermia,  which  contains  but  few 
or  no  Btom^ta.but  is  frequentlj  furnished  with  hairs  and 
other  epidermal  appendages.     The  fibro. vascular  tissue 
varies  in  its  nature  in  the  leaves  of  the  different  classes 
of  plants,  being  merely  prolongations  of  that  of  the  three 
kinds  of  stems  already  full}'  described.   Thus  in  Dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  the  fibro-vascular tissue  (_^j.  178)  con- 
sists of  spirsl,  and  pitted,  annular,  or  some  other  vessels, 
and  also  of  laticifero  us  vessels  or  ueve-tubes,  and  wood 
and  liber-cells,  that  is,  of  the  same  elements  essentially 
as  the  wocd  and  liber — the 
spiral  vessels  and  the  other 
structures  belonging  to  the 
xylem   being    placed  above 
those  of  the  phloem  or  liber. 
The  whole  of  the  lamina 
is  covered  by  the   epidermis, 
which  is  comiaonly  furnished 
with  Btomata  in  the  manner 
already  described.     The  sto- 
mata    are,    however,    almost 
confined    to    that   portion   of 
the  epidermis  which    corre- 
sponds to  the  parenchyma  of 
/  the  leaf.     The  epidermis   is 

«p.  i;g.  Fibro-™o«i«  ttaHK  al^"     frequently      furnished 
paaaiDg  frem  a  bruich.  b.  of  with  various  appendages,  as 
JJimt^ST'the^oil!^''™'  Hairs,     Glands,     and    their 
ArtiouUtioa  between  f^^^P^   several    modiUcations.     The 
whicb  It  arigo.  i,i.S|iini  wd   epidermis  and  its  appendages 
oSS!^i  l^'utar^i^'  '^"^'  having  been  already  fully  de- 
scribed under  their  respective 
heads,  it  now  remains  only  to  allude  to  the  fibro-vascu- 
lar  and  parenchymatous  systems  of  the  lamina  which 
are  situated  between  the  epidermis  of  its  upper  and 
lower  surfaces. 

a.  Fibrty-vascutar  St/sUm. — This  is  in  direct  con- 
nexion with  that  of  the  stem  ot  branch  in  the  three  great 
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clafBes  of  plaotB  respectively.  We  shall  direct  our 
sttention  more  especially  lo  that  of  the  leaves  of  Dicoty  - 
ledooons  plants.  The  fibre- vascular  system  in  such 
plants  ia  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  double,  that  is, 
it  consists  of  an  upper  layer  which  is  in  connexion  with 
the  fibro-vascular  Bystem  o£  tho  wood  and  petiole  (Jig. 
178,  (,/);  and  of  a  lower  which  is  continuous  with  the 


liber  (I).  The  upper  layer  therefore  corresponds  in  ita 
structure  to  the  wood,  and  the  lower  to  the  liber;  hence 
the  former  is  composed  of  spiral  and  pitted  vereels  in 
perennial  plants,  and  of  spiral  and  annular  or  some  other 
vessels  in  herbaceous  plants,  I,  and  also  in  all  cases  of 
wood-cells,  /,  besides  the  above-named  vessels  ;  while 
the  latter  consists  essentially  of  liber-cellfi,  /,  /,  and 
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laticiferous  tisane.  To  whatever  extent  the  fibro-vas- 
cular  Bystem  may  branch,  each  diviaioii  of  the  upper 
layer  accurately  correBponds  at  its  extremity  with  a 
Btmilar  division  of  the  lower.  This  double  layer  of  the 
fibro-VBBcular  eystem  is  readily  seen  in  what  are  called 
skelelon  Uavet,  namely,  those  in  which  the  parenchyma 
between  the  veins  has  been  destroyed  by  maceration  in 
water  or  by  other  means. 

b.  Parenchyma  or  Meaophyll. — By  this  we  under- 
Btandtheparenchymatoue  tissue  which  is  situated  between 
the  epidermis  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the 
lammaof  theleaf{jij,  179,  ps.pt),  and  which  surrounda 
the  ramification  of  the  fibro- vascular  syEtem  or  veins, 
fv,fv.  In  ordinary  flat  leaves  all  the  cella  composing 
the  parenchyma  are  commonly  green  from  containing 
chlorophyll ;  but  in  succulent  leaves  the  cells  in  the 
centre  of  the  parenchyma  are  usually  colourless. 

The  parenchyma  also  varies  in  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  its  component  cells  in  different  parts  of  the 
same   lamina;    thua  in  ordinary 
Fi8. 180.  flat  leaves  we  find  beneath  the 

epidermis    of  the  upper  surface 
one    {fig.    ]80),    two,    or    three 
layers  of  closely  packed  oblong 
or   more   or  less  elongated  cells 
{fig.  179,  ps),  placed  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  surface,  and  forming 
the  tissue  which  haa  been  termed 
palisade  partnehyma.     In    some 
cases  these  palisade  cells  are  said 
Pin  ISO   V  rti  ai  secti  n  ^°^  ^°  ^^  single  cells,  but  branches 
of  &  leaf  of  ttie  whiM  of  cells.     The  form  and  arrange 
rtoiin^g^theepSw  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^   ^«'"s  heneath    the 
both  tha  npper  uiii  lower  epidermis,  ei,  of  the  lower  surface 
tMTeatii'g pKrenchynii.      ^""^  entirely  different;  thus,  here 
the  cells,  pi,  are  loosely  connected 
and  have  numerous  large  spaces,  I,  I,  between  them  ; 
they  are  also  frequently  very  irregular  in  form,  pre- 
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senting  commonly  two  or  more  projecting  rays  (^fig, 
180),  which  become  united  with  similar  projections 
of  the  cells  next  them,  and  thus  leave  between  them 
numerous  spaces  which  communicate  freely  with  each 
other,  and  form  a  spongiform  parenchyma.  These 
spaces  are  also  connected  with  the  stomata,  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  are  generally  most  abundant  on 
the  epidermis  of  the  lower  surface,  and  thus  a  free 
communication  is  kept  up  between  the  interior  of  the 
blade  and  the  external  air,  which  is  essential  to  the  due 
performance  of  its  functions. 

8uch  is  the  general  arrangement  of  the  parenchyma 
in  the  blades  of  aerial  leaves,  but  it  is  subject  to  various 
modifications  in  those  of  different  plants.  Thus  in  blades 
which  have  their  margins  turned  upwards  and  down- 
wards instead  of  their  surfaces,  the  arrangement  of  the 
parenchyma  is  similar  beneath  the  epidermis  of  both 
the  surfaces ;  while  in  succulent  leaves  the  parenchyma 
is  composed  of  cells  which  are  usually  larger  than 
those  of  ordinary  leaves,  and  closely  compacted,  or 
with  but  few  interspaces.  In  the  floating  leaves  of 
aquatic  plants,  again,  as  the  stomata  must  be  placed  so 
as  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  air,  they 
are,  as  we  have  seen  (page  59),  most  abundant  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  lamina,  and  the  spongiform  paren- 
chyma is  then  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  surface, 
and  the  compactly  arranged  cells  next  that  of  the  under  * 
surface,  the  position  of  the  parts  being  here  completely 
reversed. 

2.  Submersed  Leaves. — The  petiole  when  present 
in  these  leaves  is  solely  formed  of  parenchymatous  cells, 
which  are,  however,  frequently  elongated;  and  the 
blades  are  therefore  also  necessarily  entirely  made  up 
of  parenchyma,  the  so-called  veins  being  composed 
simply  of  more  or  less  elongated  parenchymatous  cells. 
The  blades  of  such  leaves  are  generally  very  thin,  only 
containing  two  or  three  layers  of  cells,  so  that  all  the 
cells  are  nearly  in  contact  with  the  water  in  which  they 
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are  placed  The  cells  are  diiiposed  very  regularly  and 
have  no  interspaceti,  but  nil  contain  chlorophyll  granules. 
In  submersed  leavea,  however,  which  are  thickened, 
we  find  large  cavities  which  are  very  regular  in  their 
form  and  arrangement  {Jig.  181,  t,  i);  these  contain 
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air,  by  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the  leaf  is 
diminished,  and  it  is  thus  enabled  to  float  in  the 
water.  Submersed  leaves  have  no  true  epidermal  layer, 
and  no  Htomala,  both  of  which  would  be  useless  from 
their  being  always  exposed  to  similar  hygrometric  con- 

3.   INSERTIOK  AND   ABBANGEMENT  OF  LEAVES. 

1.  Thsebtion. — The  point  by  which  a  leaf  is  at- 
■  tached  to  the  stem  or  branch  is  called  its  insertion. 
Leaves  are  inserted  on  various  parts  of  the  stem  and 
branches,  and  receive  different  names  accordingly. 
Thus  the  first  leaves  whinh  are  developed  are  called 
cotyledons  (fig.  14,  c,  e)  or  nursing  haves,  and  those 
which  first  succeed  them  are  termed  primordial  (d,  d). 
Leaves  are  called  radical  when  they  arise  at,  or  below, 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  thus  apparently  from 
the  root,  but  really  from  a  shortened  stem,  or  croien 
of  the  root  as  it  is  commonly  called.  The  leaves  which 
arise  from  the  main  stem  are  called  cauline  ;  those 
from  the   branches  ratnal ;    and  the  modified  leaves 
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arising  from  the  base  of,  or  upon  the  flowcr-stalkf,  Are 
tennerl  bracU  or  hypscphyllary  leaves. 

When  a  leaf  arises  from  tlie  stem  hy  meana  of  n 
petiole  it  ia  said  to  be  stalked  or  pitiolate  {fig.  18,  p)  ; 
when  the  blade  of  a  leaf  ia  fixpd  to  the  petiole  by  a 
point  more  or  lew  within  ita  margins,  as  in  the  Indian 
Cress  {fig.  182),  the  leaf  ia  termed  j)«/(o(«;  when  the 
petiole  is  absent,  so  that  the  binde  arises  directly  from 
the  Rtem,  it  is  said  to  be  sessile  {fig.  188)  ;  when  a 
leaf  ia  enJai^ed  at  ita  base  and  clafips  the  stem  from 
which  it  springs  it  is  amplexicavl  or  embracing  {fig. 
183),  as  in  Fool's  Parsley ;  or  if  it  forms  a  complete 

Fia.  182.  Fig.  183. 


Indian  Cren  iTropaaluniy. 
—fif.  183.  AmplEilcHnl 
retiglo  of  Atigellai. 


shi-atb  around  it,  as  in  Grasses  generally  {fig.  184),  it 
is  said  to  be  shealk'ng.  When  a  leaf  ia  prolonged  from 
ita  base,  so  as  to  Ibrm  a  winged  or  leafy  appendage 
down  the  »tem,aa  in  Thistles,  it  is  deeurrent  {fig.  185); 
when  the  two  sides  of  the  base  of  a  leaf  project  beyond 
the  stem  and  nnite,  as  in  the  Hare's-ear  {fig.  186),  it  is 
said  to  be  perfoliate,  because  the  atem  then  appears  to 
pass  through  the  blade ;  or  when  two  leaves  placed  on 
oppoBit«  aides  of  the  stem  unit«  more  or  less  by  their 
l^ses,  they  are  said  to  be  connate,  as  in  some  species 
of  Honeyauckle  {Jig.  187). 

2.  Abrahgeuekt. — The  term  phi/Uotaxit  ia  used 
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generally  to  indicate  the  various  modes  in  which  leaves 
are  arranged  on  the  stem  or  branch.  The  following 
are  the  more  important  varieties.  Thus,  when  only 
one  leaf  arises  from  a  node,  the  leaves  as  they  succeed 
each  other  are  placed  alternately  on  different  sides  of 
the  stem,  and  are  then  said  to  be  alternate  (^fig.  191). 
When  two  leaves  are  produced  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stem,  they  are   described  as  opposite  (^fig,   189)  ;    or 


Fio.  184. 


Fig.  186. 


Fig.  184.  Sheathing  leaf  of  a  Qrafig. Fi0. 185.  Decnrrent  leaf  of 

a  species  of  Thistle. Fig,  186.  Perfoliate  leaf  of  a  species  of 

Hare*s-ear    {Bupleurum    rotundi/olium). Fig.   187.   Cionnate 

leaves  of  a  species  of  Honeysackle  (Lonicera  Oaprifolium). 

when  three  or  more  leaves  arise  from  the  stem  so  as 
to  be  arranged  around  it  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  they 
are  called  veHicillaU  or  whorled  {fig.  188),  and  each 
circle  is  termed  a  verticil  or  whorl.  When  leaves  are 
opposite,  the  pairs  as  they  succeed  each  other  usually 
cross  at  right  angles,  in  which  case  they  are  said  to 
decussate  {fig,  189),  and  the  arrangement  is  called 
decussation.     When  all  the   leaves  of  a  braQch  are 
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brotight  close  Whether  by  the  non-development  of  the 
internodea,  they  form  a  (w/J  ot  fascicle,  and  the  leaves 
are  described  as  tvfltd  or  fascicled,  as  in  the  Laruh 
(/?.  190). 

Fio.  188. 


Fig.  188.  Wbotlcd  luiee  it  B  ipeda  ol 


3.  Akrangemekt  of  the  Leaves  in  the  Bud,  or 

Vebnatiok. — Having  now  described  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  fully-formed  leaves  upon  the  stem  or 
branch,  we  have  in  the  next  place  to  allude  to  the 
different  modes  in  which  they  are  disposed  while  in  a 
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rudimentary  nnd  unexpanded  condition  in  the  leaf -bud. 
To  these  modifications  the  general  name  of  Vernation 
or  Prcefoliation  has  been  applied.  Under  this  head 
we  include ; — 1st,  The  modes  in  which  each  of  the  leaves 
considered  independently  of  the  others  is  disposed ; 
and,  2nd,  the  relation  of  the  several  leaves  of  the  same 
bud  taken  as  a  whole  to  one  another.  In  the^r^^  place 
we  shall  consider  the  modes  in  which  each  of  the  leaves 
considered  separately  is  disposed.  We  arrange  these 
again  in  two  divisions : — 1st,  Those  in  which  the  leaf 


Fig.  192.  Fio.  193.     Fig.  194. 


Fig.  196.        Fig.  196. 


Fig.  197. 


Fig.  198. 


Fig.\92.  Vertical  section  of  a  reclinate  leaf. /^.  193.  Transverse 

section  of  a  oondnplicate  leal Fig,  194.  Transverse  section  of 

a  plaited  or  plicate  leaf. Fig.  196.  Vertical  section  of  a  cir- 

cinate  leaf. Fig,  196.  Transverse  section  of  a  convolnte  leaf. 

Fig.  197.  Transverse  section  of  a  revolnte  leaf. Fig.  198. 

Transverse  section  of  an  involute  leaf. 

is  simply  hent  or  folded  \  and  2nd,  Those  where  it  is 
rolled.  In  xhQ  first  division  we  have  three  varieties  : — 
Thus,  1st,  the  upper  half  of  the  leaf  may  be  bent  upon 
the  lower,  so  that  the  apex  approaches  the  base  {fig. 
192),  as  in  the  Tulip  tree,  it  is  then  said  to  be  reclinate 
or  infiexed ;  2nd,  the  right  half  may  be  folded  upon 
the  left,  the  ends  and  midrib  or  axis  of  the  leaf  re- 
maining immovable  {fig,  193),  as  in  the  Oak  and 
Magnolia,  when  it  is  called  conduplicate ;  or,  3rd,  each 
leaf  may  be  folded  up  a  number  of  times  like  a  fan 
(fig,    194),  as  in  the  Sycamore  and  Vine,  when   it 
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is  plaited  or  plicate.  Of  the  second  modification  we 
have  four  varieties: — 1st,  the  apex  may  be  rolled  up 
on  the  axis  of  the  leaf  towards  the  base,  like  a  crosier 
{fig.  195),  as  in  Ferns,  when  it  is  circinate ;  2ndy  the 
whole  leaf  may  be  rolled  up  from  one  margin  into  a 
single  coil,  with  the  other  margin  exterior  {fig,  196), 
as  in  the  Apricot  and  Banana,  in  which  case  it  is  ccm- 
volute ;  3rd,  the  two  margins  of  the  leaf  may  both  be 
rolled  inwards  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  towards 


Fig.  199. 


Fig.  200. 


Fig.  201. 


Fig.  202. 


Fig.  203. 


Fig.  204. 


Fig.  205. 


Fig.  199.  Transvene  section  of  a  bnd  to  show  the  leaves  arranged 

in  a  valvate  manner. Fig.  200.  Transverse  section  of  a  bud  to 

show  imbricate  vernation. Fig.  201.  Transverse  section  of  a 

bad  to  show  twisted  or  spiral  vernation. Fig.  20S.  Transvenie 

section  of  a  bud  to  show  indupAicate  vernation. Fig.  203. 

Transverse  section  of  a  bud  showing  equitant  vernation. — •-Fig. 

204.  Transverse  section  of  a  bud  showing  obvolute  vernation. 

Fig.  205.  Transverse  section  of  a  bud  showing  supervolute  ver- 
nation. 

the  midrib,  which  remains  immovable  {fig.  198),  aa  in 
the  Violet  and  Water-lily,  when  it  is  involute  ;  or,  4th, 
the  two  margins  may  be  rolled  outwards  or  towards 
the  midrib  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf  (^^.  197), 
as  in  the  Dock,  in  which  case  it  is  revolute. 

We  pass  now  to  consider,  secondly,  the  relation  of 
the  several  leaves  of  the  same  bud  taken  as  a  whole  to 
one  another.     Of  this  we  have  several  varieties  which 
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may  also  be  treated  of  in  two  divisionB : — Ist,  those 
in   which  the  component  leaves  are  fiat  or   slightly 
convex ;  and  2nd,  where  they  are  hent  or  rolled.     Of 
ihe  first  division  we  describe  three  varieties : — 1st,  tliat 
in  which  the  leaves  are  placed  nearly  in  a  circle  or  at 
the  same  level,  and  in  contact  by  their  margins  only, 
without  overlapping  one  another  {fig,  199),  whfin  they 
are  valvate ;  2nd,  that  in  which  the  leaves  are  placed  at 
different  levels,  and  the  outer  successively  overlap  the 
inner  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  their  margins  (fig, 
200),  as  in  the  Lilac,  when  they  are  said  to  be  imbri- 
cate ;  and  drd,  if  when  the  leaves  are  placed  as  in  im- 
bricate vernation,  the  margin  of  one  leaf  overlaps  that 
of  another,  while  it,  in  its  turn  is  overlapped  by  a  third 
(fig.  201),  the  vernation  is  twisted  or  spiral.     Of  the 
second  division,  viz.  where   the  component   leaves  of 
the  bud  are  bent  or  rolled,  we  notice  four  varieties : — 
1st,  when  involute  leaves  are  applied  together  in  a  circle 
without  overlapping  (fig.  202),  they  are  said  to  be  in- 
duplicate  ;  2nd,  if  the  leaves  are  conduplicate,  and  the 
outer  successively  embrace  and  sit  astride  of  those  next 
within  them  as  if  on  a  saddle  (fig.  203),  as  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Iris  at  their  base,  they  are  equitant ;  .Srd,  if  the 
half  of  one  conduplicate  leaf  receives  in  its  fold  the  half 
of  another  folded  in  the  same  manner  (fig.  204),  as  in 
the  Sage,  the  vernation  is  half- equitant  or  obvolute ;  and 
4th,  when  a  convolute  leaf  encloses  another  which  is 
rolled  up  in  a  like  manner  (fig.  205),  as  in  the  Apricot, 
the  vernation  is  supervolute. 

4.   LAMINA  OR   BLADE, 

We  have  seen  that  the  leaf  (figs,  18  and  17)  in  its 
most  highly  developed  state  consists  of  three  parts: 
namely,  of  a  lamina  or  blade,  a  petiole  or  stalk,  and  of 
a  stipular  or  vaginal  portion.  Each  of  these  portions 
must  now  be  described  in  detail,  commencing  with  the 
lamina  or  blade. 
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Venation. — The  term  venatioh  or  nervation  is  ap- 
plied generally  to  indicate  the  various  modes  in  which 
the  veins,  or  nerves  as  they  are  also  called,  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  lamina. 

In  some  plants,  as  Mosses,  those  living  under  water, 
&c.,  the  leaves  have  no  fibro- vascular  skeleton,  and 
consequently  no  true  veins,  and  are  hence  said  to  be 
veinless ;  while  in  succulent  plants  the  veins  are  hidden 
more  or  less  from  view,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
development  of  parenchyma,  in  which  case  the  leaves 
are  termed  hidderi'Veined. 

In  those  leaves  where  the  veins  are  well  marked, 
they  are  subject  to  various  modifications  of  arrange- 
ment, the  more  important  of  which  need  only  be  men- 
tioned here.  Thus,  when  there  is  but  one  large  central 
vein,  proceeding  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
lamina,  and  from  which  all  the  other  veins  arise,  such 
a  vein  is  called  the  midrib  (Jig.  206) ;  or  when  there 
are  three  or  more  lar^re  veins,  which  thus  proceed  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  (Jig,  207)  or  to  the  margins  (Jig, 
208)  of  the  lamina,  the  separate  veins  are  then  termed 
ribs.  The  divisions  or  primary  branches  of  the  midrib, 
or  of  the  separate  ribs,  are  commonly  called  veins ;  and 
their  smaller  ramifications  veinlets. 

There  are  two  marked  modifications  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  above  veins.  In  the  Jirst  modification,  the 
fibro- vascular  tissue  as  it  enters  the  lamina  is  either 
continued  as  the  midrib  (fig,  206),  or  it  divides  into 
two  or  more  ribs  (figs,  207  and  208) ;  and  from  this 
midrib  or  ribs  other  veins  are  given  ofiT;  and  from  them, 
in  like  manner,  smaller  ramifications  or  veinlets  arise, 
which  unite  with  one  another  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
network.  Or,  in  the  second  modification,  the  fibro- 
vascular  tissue  is  either  continued  as  a  midrib  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  of  the  lamina,  giving  off  from  its  sides 
other  veins,  which  run  parallel  to  the  margins,  and 
which  are  simply  connected  by  unbranched  veinlets 
(fig.  213)  ;  or  it  divides  at  once  into  several  veins  or 
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ribs,  which  proceed  from   the  baae  to  the  apex  {fi^. 

211)  or  margins  {jiij.  212)  of  the  blade,  more  or  lesa 

FIO.  206,  Fio.  208. 


Fig,  200.  Leaf  of  the  Cberr;  witb  lamina,  patJol 
Th«  Umlna  hai  Hrrate  muglTU,  and  a  large  cent 
the  midrib.  U  weo  to  pnweBd  from  the  p«lo1s  V> 
leaf,  and  to  glre  off  nom  Ite  BJd«  the  other  vel 
Bibbed  leaf  of  Clnnsmon  with  entire  msisliu.— 
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pnrallel  to  one  another,  and  are  in  like  manner  con- 
.  nected  only  by  simple  unbranched  veinleta.  The  leaves 
■which  exhibit  the  first  modification  are  called  rtttcu- 
lated  or  nelted-veined  leaves,  and  occur  univerwilly  in 
Dicotyledonous  plants;  and  those  which  present  the 
gecond  modification  are  termed  parallel-veined  leaves, 
and  are  characteristic  with  some  few  exceptio^a  o£ 
Monocotyledonoua  plants. 

Theee  two  modifications  are  also  subject  to  certain 
variationa,  aa  follows: — 

1.    Varieties  of  Reticulated  or  Netted  Venation. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  this  kind  of 
venation,  namely,/<a(Aer-tfefnet(  or  pmmKe/y-feinerf,  and 
the  radiated  or  palmately-veined.  Thus  in  the  first 
variety  the  midrib  either  gives  off  lateral  reins  that  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  margins,  and  which  are  connected 
by  numerous  branching  veinleta,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Spanish  Chestnut  {fg.  209) 
and  Oak   {Jig.  218)  ;  or  the  Fi»-  210. 

midrib  gives  off  branches  from 
its  aides,  which  proceed  at 
first  towards  the  margins,  and 
then  curve  towards  the  apex, 
terminating  finally  within  the 
margins,  with  which  they  are 
connected  by  small  veins,  as 
in  the  Dead-nettle  (fig.  210). 

The  term  radiated  or 
palmatelff-veined  is  applied 
to  a  leaf  which  possesses  two 
or  more  ribs  that  arise  from 

at  or  near  the  base  of  the  Fif.  sio.  Lot  ot  the  D«ri. 
lamina,  and  diverge  from  each  "Sd  Ha^rS'^,^?^' 
other    towards     its    margins, 

and  which  are  connected  by  branching  veins,  as  in  the 
Melon  {fig.  208).     The  ribbed  venation,  as  seen  in  the 
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Cinnamon  {fig.  207),  is  but  a  modification  of  this 
variety,  in  which  the  ribs,  instead  of  diverging  from  one 
another,  run  in  a  curved  manner  from  at  or  near  the 
base  of  the  blade  to  the  apex,  towards  which  they  con- 
verge ;  such  ribs  being  connected  together  by  branch- 
ing veins.  If  a  ribbed  leaf  has  three  ribs  proceeding 
from  the  base,  it  is  said  to  be  three-ribbed  or  tricostate  ; 
if  five,  five-ribbed ;  if  more  than  five,  many-ribbed, 

2.   Varieties  of  Parallel  Venation. 

The  term  parallel-veined  is  not  strictly  applicable 
in  all  cases,  for  it  frequently  happens,  as  already 
noticed,  that  the  veins  are  radiated,  but  from  the  difii- 
culty  of  finding  a  name  which  will  comprise  all  the 
modifications  to  which  such  leaves  are  liable,  it  must 
be  understood  that  we  apply  the  term  parallel-veined 
to  all  leaves  in  which  the  main  veins  of  the  lamina  are 
more  or  less  parallel,  and  simply  connected  hj  un- 
branched  veinlets. 

There  are  certain  characteristic  variations  of  parallel 
venation.  Thus,  the  main  veins  may  either  proceed  in 
a  somewhat  parallel  direction  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  the  lamina,  to  which  point  they  converge  more  or 
less  (fig,  211),  as  in  the  ordinary  ribbed  variety  of 
reticulated  leaves  already  noticed,  but  they  are  here 
only  connected  by  unbranched  transverse  veinlets ;  or 
they  diverge  from  one  another  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  blade  (fig.  212),  as  in  the  radiated- 
veined  variety  of  reticulated  leaves,  and  are  likewise 
united  by  cross-veinlets.  The  leaves  of  Lilies  may  be 
taken  as  examples  of  the  first  variety;  and  those  of 
many  Palms  of  the  second.    . 

Or,  the  leaves  may  have  a  prominent  midrib,  as 
in  the  feather-veined  variety  of  reticulated  venation, 
giving  ofi*  from  its  sides  along  its  whole  length-  other 
veins,  which  proceed  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  straight 
or  curved  direction  towards,  and  lose  themselves  in, 
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the  margini  {Jig.  213);  and  are  connected  as  in  the 
last  Turietf ,  by  unbrancbed  veinlets.  The  Banana  and 
allied  plante  furnish  uh  with  examples  of  this  varietj. 

Venation  of  tke  Leaves  of  Acotyltionou»  Plants. — 
Beaidea  the  above  varieties  of  venation  aa  found  in  Di- 


fif.  ail.  Leaf  ilumlag  pusllEl  mmtlMi :  tlH 

tin. Fig.  :i2.  Pinllel  nutlon,  u  •mi  li 

Pui  Palm  (.Cliamatvfiy FIf.  SIS,  Parallel  ti 

In  tha  Banana.    Thl>  furm  of  parallBl  venatl 

dlMlDgnlabed  ai  t\x  curve-ni«fd. Fig.  314. 

of  a  Fotu  ]«Kf  (/nnd) ;  tbe  marglng  an  cnnaU. 


cotyledonouB  and  Monocotyledonoua  plants,  the  leaves 
or  fronds  of  Ferns,  and  those  of  Acotyledonoue  plants 
which  poBseM  veina,  present  ua  wiih  a  third  variety ; 
thus,  in  these  the  primary  venation  way  be  feather- 
veiaed  or  radiated-veined,  but  the  whole  of  the  princi- 
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pal  veins  either  divide  afterwards  in  a  forked  manner 
\fig>  214),  or  their  terminal  ramifications  are  thus 
divided.  Such  a  varietv  of  venation  has  therefore  been 
called  forked. 

Composition. — Leaves  are  divided  into  simple  and 
compound.  Thus  a  leaf  is  called  simple  if  it  has  only 
one  blade  (^fig.  211),  however  much  this  may  be 
divided,  so  that  the  divisions  do  not  extend  to  the 
midrib  {fig,  219),  or  petiole  {fig,  226)  ;  or  in  some 
cases  the  divisions  may  even  extend  to  the  midrib  or 
petiole,  but  the  leaf  is  still  called  simple  when  the 
parts  into  which  the  lamina  is  divided  are  attached  by 
a  broad  base,  as  in  fig,  220,  {See  Incision,  page  150.) 
A  leaf  is  termed  compound^  when  the  petiole  divides 
so  as  to  separate  the  blade  into  two  or  more  portions, 
each  of  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  petiole  as 
the  petiole  itself  does  to  the  stem  or  branch  from 
whence  it  arises  {fig,  249).  The  separated  portions  ot 
a  compound  leaf  are  then  called  leafiets  or  folioles ; 
and  these  may  be  either  sessile  {fig,  260),  or  have 
stalks  {fig,  267),  each  stalk  is  then  termed  a  petiolule, 
stalklet,  or  partial  petiole,  and  the  main  axis  or  stalk 
which  supports  them,  the  rachis  or  common  petiole. 

The  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf  may  be  generally 
at  once  distinguished  from  the  separate  leaves  of  a 
branch,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  all  situated  in  the 
same  plane  ;  there  are,  however,  to  this  character, 
many  exceptions.  Another  mode  of  distinguishing  a 
simple  from  a  compound  leaf  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  simple  leaf  has  never  more  than  one  articulation, 
which  is  placed  at  the  point  where  it  joins  the  stem ; 
but  a  compound  leaf  frequently  presents  two  or  more 
articulations  :  thus,  besides  the  common  articulation  to 
the  stem,  each  of  the  separate  leaflets  may  be  also  arti- 
culated to  the  common  petiole.  {See  also  page  166.) 
It  is,  however,  frequently  the  case  that  many  compound 
leaves  only  present  one  articulation,  and  they  can  then 
only  be  distinguished  from  those  simple  leaves  which 
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are  divided  to  their  midribs  or  petioles  by  the  greater 
breadth  of  attachmeot  of  the  divisions  in  the  latter 
instance. 

1.  Simple  Leaves. — Such  leaves  present  numerous 
modifications  as  regards  their  margins,  general  outline, 
form,  and  other  variations  of  their  blades ;  hence  we 
require  a  corresponding  number  of  terms  to  define  them, 
which  we  shall  describe  under  five  heads,  as  follows : — 
1.  Margins;  2.  Incision',  3.  Apex;  4.  General  Out- 
line; 5.  Form, 

(1.)  Margins, — The  character  of  the  margins  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  paren- 
chyma is  developed  between  the  veins  of  the  lamina. 
Thus,  if  the  parenchyma  completely  fills  up  the  inter- 
stices between  the  veins,  so  that  the  margins  are  per- 

FiG.  215. 


Fig,  215.  Diagram  of  the  margrins  of  leavee.    a.  Bicrenato. 
b.  Biserrate.    c.  Duplicato-dentate. 

fectly  even,  or  free  from  every  kind  of  irregularity,  the 
leaf  is  entire  (Jig.  211),  as  in  the  Orchis  tribe.  Or,  if 
the  parenchyma  does  not  reach  the  margins,  but  ter- 
minates at  a  short  distance  within  them,  so  that  the 
margins  are  uneven,  we  distinguish  several  modifica- 
tions. Thus,  if  the  margins  present  sharp  indentations 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  and  all  point  to  the  apex,  the 
leaf  is  serrate  (Jig.  210),  as  in  the  common  Dead- 
nettle  ;  or,  if  similar  teeth  point  towards  the  base,  the 
leaf  is  described  as  retroserrate ;  if  these  teeth  are 
themselves  serrate,  it  is  biserrate  (fig,  215,  6,  and  230), 
as  in  the  Elm  ;  or  when  the  margins  are  minutely  ser- 
rate they  are  termed  serrulate.  When  the  teeth  are  sharp, 
but  do  not  point  in  any  particular  direction,  and  are 
separated  by  concavities,  the  leaf  is  dentate  or  toothed 
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(figs.  208  and  236),  aa  in  the  Melon ;  or  when  the  teeth 
are  themaelvee  divided  in  a  similar  manner,  it  is  dupli- 
cato-denfate  (Jig.  215,  c).  When  the  teeth  are  rounded 
(fig.  214)  the  leaf  is  crenate,  as  in  Horseradish  ;  or  it 
these  teeth  are  themselTes  crenate  it  is  bicrtTtate  (fig. 
21b,  a)  ;  or  when  the  leaf  is  niinutelj  crenate  it  is  said 
to  be  crenulattd.  When  the  margioa  are  slightly  einnoua 
or  wavy,  as  in  the  Holly  (fig.  217),  they  are  said  to 
be  wavg  or  undulated;  or  wlien  the  niai^ns  are  very 

Tin.  216.  Fm.  217. 


irrejtular,  being  twisted  and  curled,  aa  in  the  Garden 
Endivp,  they  are  called  eritped  or  curled  (fig.  216). 

(2.)  Incition. — Thia  term  in  emplnyed  when  the 
margins  of  the  bladna  are  more  deeply  divided  than  in 
the  above  instances,  so  that  the  parenchyma  only  ex- 
tends about  midway  or  a  less  distance  between  them 
and  .  the  midrib  or  petiole.  The  diviaiona  are  then 
commonly  called  lohee.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  give 
different  names  to  these  divisione,  according  to   the 
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depth  of  the  mciaiona  by  which  they  are  prodaoed ; 
thus  if  they  reach  to  about  midway  between  the  rnargina 
and  midrib  {fig.  218)  or  petiole  {fig.  225),  they  are 
properly  called  lobee,  and  the  intervals  between  them 
fismret,  or  in  compoaition  the  term  -fid  ie  used ;  if 
nearly  to  the  base  or  midrib  (^fig.  219),  they  are  termed 
partitions,  and  the  leaf  ia  patlite ;  if  quite  down  to  the 
base  or  midrib,  they  are  called  segments  (fig.  220), 
and  the  leaf  is  dtttected,  or  in  composition  -sected.   The 


^1^.218.  FFKther-Telned  teat  of  tbf  Oak.    ICa  labn  an  Bmnged  In 

8  ptnnatiflii  Dunner. Fif.  SX9.  Plonndiiaitlte  lAf  of  ■  tpKlta 

of  Valorlm  (Valtriaaa  dfofco). Fig.  hO.  FinutlKiited  l«f 

ot  a  ipeoiei  of  Poppy  fPapaMr  Argetiume). 

ragments  of  the  latter  differ  from  the  leaflets  of  com- 
pound leaves  in  not  being  articulated;  and  also  in 
being  united  to  the  midrib  or  petiole  by  a  broad  baae. 

In  describing  the  above  incised  leaves  we  say  that 
thfey  are  bifid  or  two-lohed,  trifid  or  three-loled,  &c., 
according  to  the  number  of  their  fiaaureB  or  lobes ;  or 
bipartite,  tripartite,  bisected,  trisected,  &c.,  according  to 
the  number  of  partitions  or  segments.  Or,  as  the  divi. 
sons  of  the  lamina  are  always  arranged  in  the  direction 
of  the  principal  veins,  instead  of  using  terms  indicating  the 
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number  of  lobee,  pariitions,  or  segmenta,  others  are 
generally  employed  that  define  the  leaf  more  accurately, 
which  are  derived  from  the  mode  of  venation  combined 
with  that  of  iocisioo.  Thu!',  if  the  lamina  ia  feather- 
veined,  and  the  diviaiooB  consequently  arranged  in  that 
,  the  leaf  ia  eaid  to   be  pmnatifid  {Jig.    218), 

Fia.  321,  Fig.  222.  Fig.  223. 


pinnatipartite  (Jig.  219),  or  pinnattsected  {Jig.  220), 
according  to  their  deplh,  as  already  described.  In  some 
leaves  the  diviaionH  ore  themselves  incised  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  the  leaf  is  then  said  to  be  bipinnatifid,  bipin- 
natipartite,  or  bipinnatiHcUd.  Or,  if  the  subdivisions  of 
these  are  again  divided  in  a  similar  manner,  Iripin- 
natifid,  tripinHalipartite,  or  tripinuatisecled.     Or,  when 
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the  lamina  is  still  further  divided,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 
decomposed  or  laciniated. 

Certain  modifications  of  these  varieties  have  also 
received  special  names ;  thus,  when  a  pinnatelj -veined 
leaf  is  deeply  divided,  and  the  divisions  are  very  close 
and  narrow  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  {Jig.  221),  it  is 
said  to  be  pectinate^  as  in  the  Water  Milfoil ;  when  the 
terminal  lobe  of  a  pinnately-veined  leaf  is  large  and 
rounded,  and  the  lateral  lobes  gradually  smaller  towards 
the  base,  it  is  lyrate  or  lyre-shaped  {fig*  222)  ;  when 
the  terminal  lobe  is  triangular,  and  the  other  lobes 
which  are  also  more  or  less  of  the  same  shape  have 
their  points  directed  downwards  towards  the  base  of 
the  lamina  {fig.  223),  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  runcinate ; 
or  when  a  lyrate  leaf  has  but  one  deep  recess  on  each 
side,  so  that  it  resembles  a  violin  in  shape,  it  is  termed 
panduriform  or  fiddle- shaped  {fig.  224). 

The  above  terms  are  those  which  are  employed  to 
define   incised   feather-veined   leaves ;    but   when   the 
blades  are  palmately-veined  and  incised,  other  terms 
are  used  according  to  the  degree  of  division.     In  de- 
scribing such  leaves,  the  terms  hifid^  trifid,  &c.,  bipar- 
tite, tripartite,  &c.,  bisected,  trisected,  &c.,  are  employed 
according  to  the  number  of  their  lobes,  partitions,  or 
segments,  as  already  noticed ;  or  the  terms  palmatifid, 
pahnatipartite,  palmatisected,  derived  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  veins,  combined  with  that  of  incision,  are; 
tised.     Special  names  are  also  applied  to  certain  modi- 
fications of  these  palmately-veined  leaves  as  with  those 
which  are  pinnately-veined.     Thus,  when  the  blade  of 
such  a  leaf  has  fiVQ  spreading  lobes  united  at  their  base 
by  a  more  or  less  broad   expansion  of  parenchyma, 
so  that   the  whole  has  a  resemblance  to  the  palm  of 
the  hand  with  spreading  fingers,  the   leaf  is  termed 
palmate  {fig*  225)  ;  or  when  there  are  more  than  five 
lobes,  the  leaf  is  properly  described  as  palmatifid  or 
palmately^cUft  {fig,  226).     The  terms    palmate   and 
palmatifid  are,  however,  sometimes  used  indifierently 
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by  anthore,  to  iadicnte  either  modification.  When  the 
lobes  are  leas  spreading,  narrower,  and  BOmewbat  deeper 
than  in  a  true  palmate  leaf,  the  leaf  ia  Hometimes  termed 
digital ;  or  when  there  are  more  than  five  lobes  of 
a  uDiilar  character,  aa  in  the  Bitter  Cassava,  it  may 
be  termed  digittpartite.  When  the  lamina  ia  divided 
nearly  to  its  base  into  numerous  narrow  thread-like 
divisions,  aa  in  the  submersed  leaves  of  the  Water  Crow  - 
foot,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  dissected.     When  the  lateral 


le  CMtor-oil  Plant  (fiMnn 


lobes,  partitions,  or  segments,  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  a.  palmate  leaf  are  themselves  divided  into  two  or 
more  divisions  (fig.  227),  as  in  the  Stinking  Hellebore, 
BO  that  the  whole  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  bird's 
foot,  the  leaf  ia  termed  pedatifid,  pedatipartite,  or  peda- 
tisected,  awMrding  to  the  depth  of  the  divisions. 

Besides  the  above  modiScations  of  pal mately -veined 
leaves,  otiier  variations  also  occur,  in  consequence  of 
the  lobes,  partitions,  or  segments  of  the  lamina  be< 
coming  themselves  divided,  either  in  a  pinnately-veined 
or    palmately-veined    manner,   and    terms   are    used 
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BCcordiDgly,  the  application  of  wbich  frill  be  at  once 
evident  from  what  haa  been  already  Htated. 

(3.)  Apex. — This  varies  mach  in  different  leaves. 
Thus  the  apex  ia  obtuse  or  blunt,  when  it  is  rounded 


{Jig.  3B7),  as  in  the  Primrose;  it  is  retiise  when  it  is 
obtuse,  with  s  broad  shallow  notch  in  the  middle,  as  in 
the  leaflets  of  Logwood ;  or  when  under  the  same  cir- 
ciimstanoeB  the  noicb  is  sharp,  or  somewhat  triangular, 

Fia.  228.  .  Fig.  228. 


Ftff'  3?8-  L«A]Iet  of  K  Bpecia  of  Caula.  TC  tl  obomte  In  ISgnn  or 
aulUoe.  oMIqie  tkt  the  tiue.  utd  emBrBtn&te  gl  Ju  iipei,— — Fig. 
JM.  Bmnch  of  Tnllp-trM  (tirtodmrfrm  nupifcra)  with  Bo»Br 
■ndlcaTM.    TbelalWrtAniliiUe  BbrnpUj;  iHDce  theyarsnlil 

it  is  emarginate  {fig.  228),  as  in  the  common  Box. 
When  the  lamina  terminates  vei7  abruptly,  as  if  it 
had  been  cut  across  in  a    straight  line,  the  apex  is 
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InincaU,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  TuKp-tree  (/g,  229)  ;  or 
if  under  the  same  circumHtaDcea  the  termination,  is 
ragged  and  irregular,  a^  if  it  had  been  bitten  oti',  it  ie 


FlQ.  238.  Fio.  237.  Fig.  238.         FiG.  239. 

fig.  130.  Lwl  ot  Blm.  vltb  Its  mugEns  bLvrmCe,  uii)  th«  Ima'an 
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Q  the  leaf  of  Caiyola  urens.  When  the 
apex  IB  fhurp,  so  that  the  two  margins  form  an  acute 
angle  with  each  other  {^g,  231),  it  is  acute  or  ehai-p- 
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pointed;  when  the  point  is  very  long,  and  tapering  (Jig, 
236),  it  is  acuminate  or  taper^pointed ;  or  when  it  tapers 
gradually  into  a  rigid  point,  it  is  cuspidate,  as  in  many 
Jiubi,  When  the  apex,  which  is  then  commonly  rounded; 
has  a  short  hard  or  softened  point  standing  on  it,  it  is 
mucronate  (Jig,  235),  as  in  the  leaf  of  Lathyrua  pra- 
tensis. 

(4.)  General  Outline  or  Figure. — By  the  general 
outline  or  shape  of  the  lamina  we  mean  the  superficial 
aspect  or  figure  which  is  described  by  its  margins. 
The  development  of  veins  and  parenchyma  is  usually 
nearly  equal  on  the  two  sides  of  the  midrib  or  petiole, 
so  that  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  is  in  most  instances 
nearly  symmetrical  and  of  some  regular  figure;  in 
which  case  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  equal  {figs,  236-238). 
When,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  lamina  of  the  leaf 
is  more  developed  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  the 
leaf  is  termed  unequal  or  oblique  (fig,  230) ;  this  is 
remarkably  the  case  in  the  species  of  Begonia  (fig, 
231). 

When  the  lamina  of  a  leaf  is  nearly  of  the  same 
breadth  at  the  base  as  near  the  apex,  narrow,  and  with 
the  two  margins  parallel  (fig,  232),  the  leaf  is  called 
linear,  as  in  most  Grasses ;  when  a  linear  leaf  termi- 
nates in  a  sharp  rigid  point  like  a  needle,  as  in  the 
common  Juniper  (fig,  234),  and  many  of  our  Firs,  it 
is  acerose  or  needle-shaped.  When  the  blade  of  a  leaf  is 
very  narrow,  and  tapers  from  the  base  to  a  very  fine 
point,  so  that  it  resembles  an  awl  in  shape,  as  in  the  com- 
mon  Furze,  the  leaf  is  subulate  or  awl-shaped.  When 
the  blade  of  a  leaf  is  broadest  at  the  centre,  three  or  more 
times  as  long  as  broad,  and  tapers  perceptibly  from  the 
centre  to  both  base  and  apex,  as  in  the  White  Willow, 
the  leaf  is  lanceolate  (fig,  233) ;  when  it  is  longer  than 
broad,  of  about  the  same  breadth  at  its  base  and  apex, 
and  slightly  acute  at  these  points,  it  is  oval  or  elliptical 
(fig,  241),  as  in  the  Lily-of-the- Valley ;  or  if  under 
the  same  circumstances  it  is  obtuse  or  rounded  at  each 
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end  {fig.  237),  it  is  oblong.  By  many  botftnUts,  however, 
the  term  oval  is  applied  to  a  leaf  the  lamina  of  which 
is  only  two  to  three  times — and  oblong,  to  one  which  ia 
four  or  mora  times,  as  long  as  broad ;  and  in  both  cases 

either  rounded  or  acut«  at  the  two  extremities.  If  the 
lamina  of  a  leaf  ib  more  or  less  rounded  at  the  base  and 
broader  at  this  part  than  at  the  apex,  bo  that  the  whole 
ia  of  the  ahnpe  of  an  egg  cut  lengthwiBe,  the  leaf  is 
ovate  or  egg-shaped  (fig.  238),  as  in  the  Lilac ;  or,  if 

Pia.  241.  Fio.  212. 
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of  the  same  ficure,  but  with  the  apex  broader  than  the 
base  (fig.  239),  it  is  obovatt  or  inversely  egg-shaped. 
When  the  lamina  is  broad  at  the  apex,  and  abrupt-  - 
pointed,  and  tapera  towards  the  base  {fig.  235),  as  in 
some  Saxifrages,  the  leaf  is  cfineate  or  wedge-shaped ; 
or  if  the  apex  is  broad  and  rounded,  and  tapers  down 
to  the  base  (fig.  240),  it  ia  spathvlate,  as  in  the  Daisy. 
When  the  lamina  is  broad  and  hollowed  out  at  its  base 
into  two  ronnded  lobes,  and  more  or  less  pointed  at  the 
apex,  BO  that  it  somewhat  resembles  in  shape  the  heart 
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in  a  pack  of  cards,  the  leaf  is  cordate  or  kearUshaped 
(^Jig.  236),  as  in  the  Black  Bryony ;  or  if  of  the  same 
shape,  but  with  the  apex  broader  than  the  base,  and 
hollowed  out  into  two  rounded  lobes^  it  is  obcordate  or 
inversely  heart-shaped  {Jig.  243).  When  a  leaf  re- 
sembles a  cordate  one  generally  in  shape,  but  with  its 
apex  rounded,  and  the  whole  blade  usually  shorter,  and 
broader  {Jig*  242),  it  is  renifoiTn  ot  kidney-shaped,  as 
in  the  Asarabacca  {Asarum  europceum).  When  the 
blade  is  broad  and  hollowed  out  at  its  base  into  two 
acute  lobes,  and  pointed  at  the  apex,  so  that  it  re- 
sembles the  head  of  an  arrow  {fig*  244),  the  leaf  is 
sagittate  or  arrow-shaped,  as  in  the  Arrowhead ;  when 
the  lobes  of  such  a  leaf  are  placed  horizontally,  instead 
of  passing  downwards,  it  is  hastate  or  halbert-shaped 
{fig.  245),  as  in  Sheep's  Sorrel;  or  when  the  lobes 
of  such  a  leaf  are  separated  from  the  blade,  as  in  the 
upper  leaves  of  the  Woody  Nightshade,  it  is  auriculate 
or  hastate-auricled  {fig.  246).  When  the  blade  is 
perfectly  round,  the  leaf  is  orbicular  {fig,  248),  a  figure 
which  is  scarcely  or  ever  found ;  but  when  it  approaches 
to  orbicular,  as  in  Pyrola  rotundifolia,  the  leaf  is  sub- 
rotund  or  rounded  {fig.  247). 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  leaf  does  not  distinctly 
present  any  of  the  above-described  figures,  but  exhibits 
a  combination  of  two  of  them,  in  which  case  we  use 
such  terms  as  ovate-lanceolate,  linear-lanceolate,  cor- 
date-ovate,  cordate-lanceolate,  elliptico-lanceolate,  round- 
ish-ovate, &c.,  the  application  of  which  will  be  a.t  once 
evident. 

In  many  cases  we  find  leaves  of  different  figures  on 
the  same  plant ;  under  which  circumstance  the  plant  is 
said  to  be  heterophyllous.  Thus,  in  the  Harebell,  the 
radical  leaves  are  cordate  or  reniform,  and  the  cauline 
leaves  linear ;  and  this  difference  of  figure  between 
the  radical  and  stem  leaves  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
In  water  plants  again,  where  some  of  the  leaves  are 
submersed,  while  others  fioat  on  the  water,  or  rise 
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above  it  into  the  air,  aa  in  the  Water  Crowfoot,  the 
FlQ.  Ui.  S'lG  2i6. 


Pit.   SU.  B^lttate  l«l. Fig.  341.  Hutata  1«t. Fig.  !4S. 

A  portion  ol  ttae  iMm  at  the  Woody  MIgbMuds  (Solanum 

Dvleamara),  baalog  flowering  ibilk  soil  an  aariculste  leaf. 

Pty.UJ.  A«ab-n>tiuUl  or  ronnded  lo^,  vlth  entire  nurgilto.^— 
Ftg,  SIS.  OrbtculBr  peltate  lent. 

leaves    thus  differently  situated    frequently  vary    ; 
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(5.)  Form, — By  this  term  we  understand  the  solid 
configuration  of  the  lamina — that  is,  including  its  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  The  terms  used  in  defining 
the  various  forms  are  therefore  especially  applicable  tc 
succulent  leaves.  Such  leaves  either  assume  some 
regular  geometrical  form,  and  are  described  as  cylin- 
drical,  pyramidal,  conical,  &c. ;  or  they  approach  in 
form  to  some  well-known  objects,  and  are  hence  termed 
acicular,  ensifoiin,  clavate,  linguiform,  &c.    Or,  in  other 


Fig.  249. 


Fig.  250. 


Fig.  249.  Imparipfnnate  or  unequally 
pinnate  leaf  of  RobinUi,  with  spiny  sti- 
pules.  Fig.  260.  Equally  or  abruptly 

pinnate  leaf. 


instances,  the  lamina  is  more  or  less  hollowed  out  in  its 
centre,  when  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  tubular,  hooded,  &c. 
2.  Compound  Leaves. — The  separate  leaflets  are  sub- 
ject to  similar  modifications  of  their  margins,  incision, 
apex,  outline,  and  form,  as  the  blades  of  simple  leaves,  and 
the  same  terms  are  accordingly  used  in  describing  them. 
We  have  therefore  only  now  to  speak  of  their  special  mo- 
difications, which  we  shall  do  under  two  heads,  namely : 

1.  Pinnately  or  feather-veined  Compound  Leaves ;  and 

2.  Palmately  or  radiated-veined  Compound  Leaves. 

(1.)  Pinnately-veined  Compound  Leaves, — When  a 

M 
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kof  presenting  this  kind  of  venation  is  separated  into 
distinct  portions  or  leaflets,  it  is  termed  pinnate  (Jigs. 


It  at  thelEBSM* 
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249-252)  ;  and  the  leaflets  are  then  termed  pinrtcB.  The 
leaflets  are  arranged  either  in  an  opposite  or  alternate 
manner  along  the  sides  of  the  common  petiole  in  pairs, 
and  according  to  their  number  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  uni^ 
jugate  or  one-paired,  hijugate  or  two-pairedj  trijugate  or 
three-paired,  and  multijugate  or  many -paired  (Jig.  249). 
Several  kinds  of  pinnate  leaves  have  also  been  distin- 
guished by  special  names.  Thus  when  a  pinnate  leaf 
ends  in  a  single  leaflet  (fg,  249),  as  in  the  Rose,  it  is 
imparipinnate  or  unequally-pinnate j  or  pinnate  with  an 
odd  leaflet ;  it  is  equally  or  abruptly  pinnate,  or  pari- 
pinnate,  when  it  ends  in  a  pair  of  leaflets  or  pinnae 
(7^.  250),  as  in  Orohua  tnheroaus ;  and  it  is  interrupt 
tedly  pinnate  (Jig,  251)  when  the  leaflets  are  of  diflferent 
sizes,  BO  that  small  pinnae  are  regularly  or  irregularly 
intermixed  with  larger  ones,  as  in  the  Potato.  Or, 
when  the  terminal  leaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf  is  the  largest, 
and  the  rest  gradually  smaller  as  they  approach  the 
base  (flg.  252),  it  is  lyrately  pinnate,  as  in  the  common 
Turnip. 

V\rhen  the  leaflets  of  a  pinnate  leaf  become  them- 
selves pinnate,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  partial  peti- 
oles which  are  arranged  on  the  common  petiole  exhibit 
the  characters  of  an  ordinary  pinnate  leaf,  it  is  said  to 
be  bipinnate  (flg.  253)  ;  the  leaflets  borne  by  the  partial 
or  secondary  petioles  are  then  commonly  termed  pin^ 
nules.  When  the  pinnules  of  a  bipinnate  leaf  become 
themselves  pinnate,  it  is  tripinnate  (flg.  254),  as  in  the 
Meadow  Rue ;  or  if  the  division  extends  beyond  this, 
the  leaf  is  decompound,  as  in  many  Umbelliferous 
plants. 

(2.)  Palmately- veined  Compound  Leaves. — Such  a 
leaf  is  formed  when  the  ribs  of  a  palmately- veined  leaf 
bear  separate  leaflets,  and  hence  these  leaves  are  readily 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  pinnate  kind,  by  their 
leaflets  coming  ofl^  from  the  same  point,  instead  of,  as 
in  them,  along  the  sides  of  a  common  petiole.  We 
distinguish  several  kinds  of  such  leaves ;  thus,  a  leaf  is 

M  2 
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said  to  be  hinate  or  bifoliate,  if  it  consiata  of  oi;ly  two 
leaflets  BpriDgioK  irotn  a  common  point  {fig.  255),  as  in 
Ziigophylliivi ;  it  is  ternate  or  trifoliate  if  it  consists  of 
three  leaflets  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  (^^.  256), 
as  in  the  genus  Trifolium  ;  it  is  qvadrinate  or  quadri- 
foliate  if  diere  are  four  leaflets  (^g.  257),  as  in  Hetb 
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Paris ;  it  is  quinate  or  quinqutfoliate  if  there  a 
(fg.  258),  aa  in  Potentilla  alba ;  it  iB  eeptenate  or 
septemfoliate,  if  there  are  eeven  (Jig.  259) ;  and  it  is 
mullifoliate  if  there  are  more  than  seven  (fig.  260),  as 
Id  the  Lupin.  In  speaking  of  palmately-veined  com- 
pound leaves  in  a  general  sense,  they  are  commonly, 
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although  improperly,  termed  palmate  or  digitate ;  but 
when  the  leaflets  of  a.  palmately- veined  leaf  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  pedate  manner,  the  leaf  is  properly  termed 
pedaU.    (See  page  ]o4.) 

Palmately- vfined  compound  leaves  may  become 
still  more  divided.  Thus,  if  the  common  petiole 
divides  at  its  apex  into  three  partial  ones,  each  o£ 
which  bears  three  leaflets  {fig.  261),  aa  in  the  Master- 
wort,  the  leaf  is  termed  bitei-nate ;  or  when  the  conimon 
petiole  divides  at  its  apex  into  three  partial  ones,  and 
these  again  divide  into  diree  others,  each  of  which  bears 

Fia.  260.  Fis.  261. 


FI9.  no.  UnltltolinK  \ft  at  ■  Lapin. Fig.  HI.  A  MteniM 

three  leallets,  as  in  the  Baneberry,  the  leaf  is  triiernate; 
or  when  such  a  leaf  is  still  further  divided,  it  ia  said  to 
be  decompound. 

5.    PETIOLE    OR    LEAF-STALK. 

The  petiole  is  that  part  which  connects  the  blade  of 
the  leaf  with  the  stem  or  branch  {fiff.  18,  p).  It  con- 
sists, a?  already  described  (page  132),  of  libro- vascular 
tissue  (^^.  262, /u),  surrounded  by  parenchyma,  pc; 
and  the  whole  covered  by  epidermis,  which  contains  lew 
or  no  ebvmatii,  but  is  frequently  fiu'nished  with  hairs 
and  other  epidermal  appendages. 
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The  petiole  is  either  simple  or  undiyided,  as  in  all 
simple  leaves,  and  in  those  of  a  compound  character  in 
which  the  leaflets  are  sessile  (Jig.  260) ;  or  it  is  com- 
pound,  as  in  the  Eose,  when  it  divides  into  two  or 
more  portions,  each  of  which  bears  a  leaflet  {Jig,  267). 
The  branches  of  the  petiole  or  the  stalks  of  the  leaflets 
are  then  called  petiolules,  stalkletft,  or  partial  petioles ; 
while  the  main  petiole  is  termed  the  rachis  or  common 
petiole. 

The  petiole  is  frequently  more  or  less  contracted  at 
the  base  where  it  joins  the  stem  owing  to  the  presence 
of  an  articulation  or  joint  (Jig.  262,/).  Leaves  thus 
furnished  with  an  articulated  petiole  fall  away  from  the 
stem  after  they  have  performed  their  functions ;  and  in 
doing  so  they  leave  a  scar  or  cicatrix  (Jig.  139,  by  b). 

The  presence  of  an  articulation  is  to  some  extent  a 
character  of  distinction  between  the  three  great  classes 
of  plants.  Thus  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  are  in  the 
majority  of  instances  articulated;  while  those  of  Mono- 
cotyledons and  Acotyledons  are  usually  non-articulated. 
Hence  the  leaves  of  the  two  latter  classes,  when  they 
have  performed  their  functions,  instead  of  falling  away 
and  leaving  a  cicatrix  as  the  former,  decay  gradually 
upon  their  respective  plants,  to  the  stems  and  branches 
of  which  they  thus  give  a  ragged  appearance.  There 
are  many  instances,  however,  in  which  the  leaves  of 
Dicotyledonous  plants  are  not  articulated,  as  in  the 
Oak,  in  which  cases  the  leaves,  although  dead,  remain 
attached  to  their  respective  plants  frequently  for  months. 

On  the  lower  surface  of  the  petiole  at  its  base,  the 
parenchyma  frequently  forms  a  slight  swelling  (Jigs.  262, 
c,  and  263),  to  which  the  name  of  pulvinus  has  been 
given.  A  somewhat  similar  swelling  may  be  also  seen 
in  many  compound  leaves  at  the  base  of  each  partial 
petiole ;  each  of  which  is  then  termed  a  struma.  The 
pinnate  leaves  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  afford  a  good 
illustration  of  the  presence  of  both  pulvinus  and 
strumas. 
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Forms  of  the  Petiole. — The  form  of  the  petiole 
varies  in  diSerent  leaves.  It  is  usually  rouoded  below, 
and  flattened  or  more  or  less  grooved  above ;  bat  in 
other  cases  it  is  cylindrical,  especially  in  the  leaves  of 
MonocotyledoaoUB  plants  ;  vhile  in  oUit9r  plaota  of  the 
same  class,  especially  in  Glasses,  it  becomes  widened  at 

Fie.  261, 


Fit.  Ml.  Vertical  HCUon  of  a  porUon  at  the  item  and  the  bass  ot  t. 
iat,  ihowlBg  the  pbmmb  of  the  flbro-yaacular  ttmoe,  /c,  <nb)  the 
p«tki(e-  i>e,  pd-  Puvnchymatooa  tlasDe  oC  the  Otaa  and  p^lale- 
e.  Polriniu.  /  ArtionUUon  hetweeo  the  l«t  and  stem.    6.  Le«[- 

bod  in  tlie  uU  of  Uie  petiole,    m.  Pith. Flf.  lag.  A  portion 

of  ft  bnnch  and  l«f  ol  Uie  Sensitive  Flaat,  ahowing  pnlviuui  at 


tn  lEie  aru  or  toe  penoie.  m- 
innch  and  l«f  ol  Uie  Sensitt 
Mof  tbepttlol- 


'inir  pnlviDLi 
3,  ShsHthliii  petiole,    lig.  Ugnle. 


its  base,  and  surrounds  the  stem  m  the  form  oi&aheath 
or  vagina  (Jig.  264,  g).  This  sheath  in  all  true  Grasses 
terminates  above  in  a  membranous  append^e  (fig- 
264,  lig),  which  ia  entire,  or  divided  into  two  aymme- 
trical  portions,  or  incised  in  various  ways ;  to  this  the 
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name  of  ligide  haa  been  giveo,  and  is  now  supposed  by 
most  authorities  to  be  anait^oua  to  the  stipules.  In  the 
Aspen,  ihe  petiole  is  flattened  in  a  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  blade,  wbile  in  other  plants  it  is  flattened  in  a 
horizontal  direction.  In  some  water  plants  the  petiole 
„      „„.  iH  frequently  more  or 

Fig.  265.  ,       j>,  ,  j-'r         ,, 

less  dilated  from  the 
presence  of  a  number 
of  tur  cavities,  aa 
in  PmUederia ;  hence 
fluch  peiiolee  by  di- 
minisliing  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  plants 
enable  them  to  float 
readily  in  the  water. 
At  other  times  the 
petiole  becomes  en- 
larged at  its  base, 
and  embraces  the 
...   ...   .     -.1      .  .t   ^        ..1.  stem,  in  which   case 

lenTH  ol  VsDiia'B  Fljlrep  (WsniH  nwci-  the    leal     IS    said     tO 

ji'.Jia^iS't.ssiS'SiS'.  i«  'mpu^c.i  wj. 

183) ;  tills  commonly 
occurs  in  Umbelliferous  plants.  Frequently  the  petiole 
presents  at  its  two  edges  a  leaf-like  border,  called  a 
wing,  when  it  is  said  to  be  winged,  as  in  Venus'a 
Flytrap  (^g.  26&,  p),  and  many  olJier  plants.  Other 
still  more  remarkable  forma  also  occur,  which  will 
be  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  Anomalous  Forms  of 

6.    STIPULES. 

Stipules  are  small  leafy  bodies  aitnated  at  the  base, 
and  usually  on  each  side  of  the  petiole  of  simple  (fig. 
18,  s,  s)  or  compound  (Jig.  266)  leaves.  They  have  the 
same  etnicture  as  the  blades  of  leaves,  and  are  liable  to 
similar  modiGcatJoaa  as  regards  their  duration,  Tenation, 
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apex,  inoiBion,  outline,  margiae,  &c.,  which  vftriationa 

are  therefore  describ-  ^^^  ^^g 

ed   by  correaponding 

nameij.     The  stipules 

are  often  wanting,  and 

the   leaves    are  thea 

Baid  to  be  exHipulate; 

when     present,     the 

leaves    are    stipulate. 

In    some     phtnts  the 

leaflets    of     a    com- 

potind     leaf     possesa 

little  HtipiUes  of  their 

own,  as  in  the  Bean ; 

these  then  are  called 

stipeU,  and  the  leaf  is 

termed  stipellate. 

The  stipules  vary 
in  their  position  with 
regard  -to  the  petiole 
and  to  each  other,  and 
have  received  differ- 
ent names  accord  ingly. 
Thus,  when  they  ad- 
here to  each    side    of  n<r.  M«.  a  portion  of  the  floweiiiie  alcin  at 

the    base    of  the  pe-    EXm«i™  ^°%ndr'ii,'«Dd°b"v!^  t1^ 

tiole,  aa  in  the    Boae      '"««  iWduIei  at  Ita  Imte,  tta  lower  mar- 

(M.  267,  *,  8),  they  m-' ^  •"="«- "»■"«■ 
are  said  to  be  adnate  or  adherent.  When  thej  re- 
main as  little  leafy  expanEions  on  each  aide  of  the 
base  of  the  petiole,  but  quite  distinct  from  ii,  as  in 
the  Pansy  (Jig.  268),  they  are  called  caulinary.  When 
the  stipules  are  large,  it  somelimes  happens  that  they 
meet  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  stem  or  branch  from 
which  the  leaf  grows,  and  become  united  more  or  less  by 
their  outer  margins,  and  thus  form  one  stipule,  as  in  the 
Atb-agalue,  they  are  then  said  to  be  opposite  (Jig.  269, 
()  ;  if  under  similar  circumstences  they  cohere  by  their 
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inner  margins  {fig.  270,  s),  they  form  a  solitary  stipule 
■which  then  ie  placed  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  and  le  ac- 
cordingly termed  axiUary ;  if  such  stipulea  cohere  by 
both  outier  and  inner  marina  so  as  to  form  a  sheath 
which  encircles  the  stem  above  the  leaf  (Js- 17.  **).  «» 
in  most  plants  of  the  order  Polygooaces,  they  form 
what  is  termed  an  oekrea. 


All  the  above  kinds  of  stipules  occur  in  plants  with 
altemat«  leaves,  in  which  such  appendages  are  far  more 
common  than  in  those  with  opposite  leaves.  When  the 
latter  plants  have  stipules  these  are  generally  dtuated 
in  the  intervals  between  the  petioles  on  each  side,  and 
are  hence  termed  interpetiolar  (Jig.  271,  «). 

Stipules  are  very  rare  in  Monocotyledons,  except 
the  ligule  of  Grasses  be  considered  as  analogous  to  them. 
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as  most  botaDists  now  regard  it.  The  only  orders  oi 
Monocotyledons  in  which  otherwise  they  undoubtedly 
occur  are  the  Naiadaceie  and  Araceie.  They  are  alto- 
gether absent  in  Acotyledonous  plants. 


Fig. 269. 


Fm.  270. 


liff.  269.   A  portion  of  the  stem,  r,  and  leaf,  /,  of  Attragalmi 

OnobrychU.    a.  Synodireate  or  opposite  stipule. Fig.  27U.    A 

portion  of  the  stem,  ?■,  and  leaf,  /,  of  Houtiupnia  cardata,    s. 
Axillary  stipule. 

Fig. 271. 


Fiff.  271.  A  portion  of  a  branch,  r,  with  two  opposite  leaves,/,/,  of 
Cephalanihut  occidentaJU.    ».  Interpeuolar  stipule. 


7.  ANOMALOUS  FORMS  OF  LEAVES. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  branches  of  a  stem 
sometimes  acquire  an  irregular  development,  and  take 
the  form  of  Spines  or  Tendrils.  (See  pages  102  and 
103.)  In  the  same  manner  the  parts  of  a  leaf  may 
assume  similar  modifications,  as  well  as  some  others  still 
more  remarkable,  which  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 
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Spines  of  Ltat>es.~A.-ay  part  of  the  leaf  may  ex- 
hibit a  apiny  chamcier.  Thus, — 1st,  the  veins  may 
project  beyond  the  blade,  as  Id  the  Holly  {fig.  217), 
and  become  hard  and  spiny ;  while  in  Uie  Barberry 
the  blade  has  little  or  no  parenchyma  produced  between 
its  veins,  which  are  of  a  spiny  character,  so  that  the 
whole  Inmina  becomes  spinous.  2nd.  The  petiole  may 
assume  a  spiny  character,  either  at  its  apex,  as  ia  some 

FIQ.  273.  Fig.  274. 


Fig.  372.  A  ponion  of  the  sUm  ot  LaMnnii  Aphara.  with  stipulm, 
1. 1,  and  cttrhoie  petiole,  c. Fig.  iV3.  A  portion  of  tbe  stem  of 

Blipulfi. Flf.  37*.  A  pbjllode'ol  a  speciea  ot  .Icsol^  " 

species  o£  Astragalus  ;  or  al  ils  base  from  the  pulvinus, 
aa  in  the  Gooseberry.  And,  3rd.  The  stipules  may 
become  transfonned  into  spines,  as  in  Eobinia  pseu<i- 
acacia  (fig.  249). 

Tendrils  of  Leaees. — Any  part  of  the  leaf  may  also 

become   trunsformed  into  a  tendril.      Thus, Ist.   The 

midrib  of  the  bhide  of  a  simple  leaf  may  prciject 
beyond  the  apex,  and  form  a  tendril,  as  in  Oloriostt 
superba;  or  some  of  the  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf 
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may  become  transformed  into  branched  tendrils  (^fig, 
266),  as  in  many  species  of  LeguminossB.  2nd.  The 
petiole  may  become  cirrhose  {fig,  272,  v.)  And,  3rd. 
The  stipules  may  assume  the  form  of  tendrils,  as  in 
many  species  of  Smilax  {fig.  273). 

Phyllodes. — In  the  leaves  of  some  Acacias  {fig.  274), 
certain  species  oi Eucalyptus,  and  of  other  plants,  the  parts 
forming  the  iibro-vascular  tissue  of  the  petiole,  instead 
of  remaining  till  they  reach  the  blade  before  separating, 
begin  to  diverge  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  stem  or 
branch  and  become  connected  by  parenchyma  as  in  the 
ordinary  blade  of  a  leaf.  To  such  petiole  the  name  of 
phyllode  has  been  applied.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Acacia 
heterophyllay  the  phyllode  is  terminated  by  a  true  com- 
pound blade,  and  its  nature  is  thus  clearly  ascertained, 
but  in  most  instances  no  such  blade  is  produced.  These 
phyllodes  may  be  distinguished  from  true  blades,  not 
only  by  the  occasional  production  of  a  compound  lamina 
as  just  mentioned,  but  also  by  other  circumstances. 
Thus, — 1st.  By  their  venation,  which  is  more  or  less 
parallel  (fig,  274)  instead  of  reticulated,  as  is  the  case 
generally  in  Dicotyledons,  in  which  class  of  plants  they 
alone  occur.  2nd.  By  their  being  placed  nearly  or 
quite  in  a  vertical  direction — that  is,  turning  their 
margins  upwards  and  downwards  instead  of  their  sur- 
faces. And  3rd.  By  their  two  surfaces  resembling  each 
other,  whereas  in  true  blades  a  manifest  difference  is 
commonly  observable  between  their  upper  and  lower 
surfaces.  (See  also  Leaves  of  Dicotyledonous  Plants, 
X)age  175.) 

Ascidia  or  Pitchers, — These  are  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  anomalous  forms  presented  by  leaves.  They 
may  be  seen  in  the  species  of  Nepenthes  or  Pitcher 
Plants  {fig.  275),  in  the  species  of  Sarracenia  (fig,  276), 
and  in  many  other  plants.  These  curious  organs  may 
be  either  formed  from  the  petiole,  or  the  blade  of  the 
leaf.  Thus  in  the  species  of  Sarracenia  {fig.  276),  the 
pitcher  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  folding  inwards 
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of  the  two  margina  of  a  phyllode,  which  uoite  below, 
and  form  a.  hollow  body  or  pitcher  ;  but  tiiey  are  Rtill 
separate  above,  and  thus  indicate  its  origin.  In  the 
Nepenthes  (Jig.  275),  the  petiole  first  expands  into  a 
phyllode,  then  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  tendril,  and 
ultimately  forma  a  pitcher,  p ;  this  is  closed  above  by 
Fia.  27S.  Fie.  276. 


a  lid,  I,  called  the  operculum,  which  is  united  to  it  by 
an  articulation,  and  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  remark- 
able transformation  of  the  blade.  In  another  of  these 
plants,  the  Digchidia,  the  pitchers  are  considered  to  be 
tbrmed  by  the  folding  inwards  and  union  of  the  margins 
of  the  blades  of  leaves. 

f  THE  THREE 


The  leaves  of  plants  in  the  three  ciasaes,  as  we  have 
noticed  in  their  desci'iption,  present  certain  marked 
differences,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 
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1.  Leaves  of  Dicottledonous  Plants. — In  these 
the  venation  is  commonly  reticulated ;  but  in  a  few  plants, 
as  Ranunculus  Lingua,  the  so-called  blades  have  paral- 
lel veins,  and  have  been  therefore  considered  by  some 
botanists  as  presenting  exceptions  to  the  ordinary 
reticulated  venation  of  Dicotyledons ;  but  these  are  not 
usually  regarded  as  true  blades,  but  as  varieties  of 
phyllodes  or  transformed  petioles,  from  which  they 
only  differ  in  being  placed  horizontally.  (See  page 
173.) 

The  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  are  very  commonly 
articulated  to  the  stem  or  branch,  often  compound,  and 
variously  indented  at  their  margins,  or  incised  in 
different  ways. 

2.  Leaves  of  Monocotyledonous  Plants. — In  these 
the  venation  is  commonly  more  or  less  parallel ;  but 
the  leaves  generally  of  plants  of  the  order  Smilacese 
and  of  four  other  allied  orders,  as  well  as  some  in  the 
Araceas,  present  exceptions  to  this  character,  for  in  them 
the  veins  branch  in  various  directions  and  form  a  net- 
work, as  in  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledons.  Some  of  these 
plants,  as  the  Smilaceas  and  the  four  allied  orders,  were 
therefore  separated  &om  other  Monocotyledons  by  Lind- 
ley,  and  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves,  called  Dictyo- 
gens,  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  a  net.  But  this 
class  has  not  been  accepted  by  botanists. 

In  Monocotyledonous  plants  the  leaves  are  also 
usually  not  articulated ;  and  the  margins  of  their  blades 
are  generally  entire.  They  are  also  commonly  simple ; 
often  sheathing  at  the  base ;  and  seldom  have  stipules, 
unless  the  ligule  is  to  be  considered  as  the  analogue  of 
those  organs. 

3.  Leaves  op  AcoTyLEDONOUS  Plants. — In  plants  of 
this  class  when  the  leaves  or  fronds  have  veins,  these  are 
commonly  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  forked  manner. 

Such  leaves  are  usually  not  articulated;  either 
sessile  or  stalked;  frequently  toothed  or  incised  in 
various  ways ;  and  often  highly  compound. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

ORGANS   OF   REPRODUCTION   IN   THE   PHANEROGAMIA. 

Under  the  head  of  Organs  of  Reproduction  we  include 
the  Flower  and  its  Appendages.  They  are  called  repro- 
ductive organs  because  they  hare  for  their  especial  office 
the  reproduction  of  plants  by  the  formation  of  seed. 

The  parts  of  a  flower  are  only  leaves  in  a  modified 
condition,  or  rather  the  analogues  of  these  organs,  or, 
more  properly,  homologous  formations  adapted  for  special 
purposes ;  and  hence  a  flower-bud  is  analogous  to  a 
leaf -bud,  and  the  fiower  itself  to  a  branch  the  internodes 
of  which  are  but  slightly  developed,  so  that  all  its  parts 
are  situated  in  nearly  the  same  plane.  As  flower-buds 
are  thus  analogous  to  leaf- buds,  they  are  subject  to 
similar  laws  of  arrangement  and  development. 

Section  1.     Inflorescence  or  Anthotaxis. 

The  term  inflorescence  or  anthotaxis  is  applied  gene- 
rally  to  indicate  the  floral  axis  and  its  ramification,  or 
the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  upon  that  axis.  Under 
this  head  we  have  to  examine — Ist,  the  Leaf,  from  the 
axil  of  which  the  flower-bud  or  flower-buds  arise; 
2nd,  the  Stalk,  upon  which  the  flower  or  flowers  are 
situated  ;  and  3rd,  the  Kinds  of  Inflorescence. 

1.  THE  bract. 

Flower-buds,  like  leaf-buds,  are  terminal  or  axil- 
lary. In  the  latter  case  the  leaves  from  which  they 
arise  are  called  bracts  or  hypsophyllary  leaves.  In 
strict  language  the  term  bract  should  be  only  applied 
to  the  leaf  from  the  axil  of  which  a  solitary  flower  or  a 
floral  axis  arises ;  while  all  other  leaves  which  are  found 
upon  that  axis  between  the  bract  and  the  flower  properly 
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so  called,  should  be  termed  bracltets  or  bracteoteg  {Ji';. 
286,  b,  b). 

Bracts  vaiT  much  in  appearance,  some  of  them 
being  targe,  of  a  green  colour,  and  in  other  respect*) 
resembling  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant  upon  which 

Fro.  277. 


Fig.  977.  Flowering  Btolk  of  the  Pimpernel  (AnB^tii  arrieniUt. 

they  are  placed,  as  in  the  Pimpernel  (Jiff.  277, 'a,  a) ; 
in  which  case  they  are  called  leafi/  brads.  In  most 
cases,  however,  bracts,  although  very  commonly  of  a 
greenish  colour,  are  smaller  than  the  foliage  leavea 
which  have  preceded  them ;  and  in  many  plants  they 
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are  also  known  irom  the  true  leaves  not  only  by  their 
position,  but  also  by  differences  of  colour,  outline,  tex- 
ture, and  other  peculiarities.  Thus  the  bracts  forming 
the  cupule  of  the  Oak  are  hard  and  woody  ;  in  the  Hop 
they  are  membranous ;  in  certain  plants  of  the  Aracese 
and  EuphorbiacesB  coloured ;  in  the  ilower-heads  of  the 
Compositse  scaly ;  and  other  modifications  also  occur. 

It  frequently  happens  that  some  of  the  bracts  do 
not  develop  axillary  flower-buds;  this  non-develop- 
ment of  flower-buds  appears  to  arise  in  some  cases 
simply  from  accidental  causes ;  but  in  others  it  occurs 
in  a  regular  manner,  as  in  the  common  Pineapple  (^fig, 
278),  where  a  number  of  bracts  without  flower-buds 
are  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  inflorescence.  Such, 
bracts  are  called  empty.  When  bracts  are  absent  alto- 
gether, as  in  the  plants  of  the  natural  order  CruciferaB, 
such  plants  are  termed  ebractecUed ',  when  bracts  are 
present,  the  inflorescence  is  paid  to  be  hracteated. 

Bracts  follow  the  same  law  of  arrangement  as  true 
leaves,  being  opposite,  alternate,  or  whorled,  in  differ- 
ent  plants.      Bracts  also  vary 
Fig.  279.  j^j  their  duration,  being  deci- 

duous or  persistent  in  the  same 
sense  as  leaves. 

Varieties  of  Bracts, — Bracts 
have  received  special  names  ac- 
cording to  their  arrangement 
and  other  characteristics.  Thus 
the  bracts  of  that  kind  of  in- 
florescence called  an  Amentum 

Fiff.  279.  Calyx  of  the  Marsh-  ^^   n^*'i^:^    /o^^    ^««r>    i  QQ\    ««« 

Mallow  (Aithaa  offieinaiu)  ©^  Catkm  (see  page  189)   are 

surrounded   by  an   epicalyx  usually  of  a    SCalv  nature,  and 
or  involucre.  ^i         i?  .  i 

are  therefore  termed  squamw 
or  scales ;  or  the  bracts  are  described  as  squammts  or 
scaly.  The  bracts  of  the  pistillate  flowers  of  the  Hop 
{fig.  300),  are  of  like  character. 

When  a  circle  or  whorl  of  bracts  is  placed  round  one 
flower,  as  in  the  Marsh  Mallow  (^^.  279) ;  or  round 
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a  number  of  flowers,  as  in  the  Carrot  (^Jig.  280)  and 
numerous  ocLer  Umbelliferous  plants,  they  form  what  is 
termed  an  inno/ucre.  In  some  Umbelliferous  plants,  as 
for  instance  the  Carrot,  there  are  two  involucres,  one  at 
the  base  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  floral  axis  or 
general  umbel  (Jig.  280,  a) ;  and  another  at  the  base 
of  each  of  the  partial  umbeU  or  umbellules,  h,  b ;  the 
former  is  then  called  the  general  involucre;  and  each  of 
die  latter  an  involucet  or  partial  involucre  (see  page 

Pig.  280.  FiQ.  2BI. 


Cii]>itahim  of  Uutgold  (CaUndi^i,  gbowlngChe  flow 
BncloHd  Id  au  UiTolncre. 

195).  In  plants  of  the  natural  order  Composilte,  bucH 
aa  the  Marigold  (Jig.  281),  and  of  some  of  the  allied 
orders,  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  of  bracts  takes 
place,  and  the  name  of  involucre  is  also  appllt^d  in  these 
oawB.  The  constituent  bracts  of  the  involucre  of  Com- 
posite flowers  have  been  teimed  pkyllaries.  Sometimes 
the  bracts  of  an  involucre  grow  together  at  their  base, 
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and  form  ultimately  a  sort  of  cup-shaped  body  sur- 
roundiDg  the  fruit,  as  the  cup  of  the  Acom  {Jig.  282), 
and  the  husk  of  the  Filbert  or  Hazel-nut  {jig.  283)  ; 
they  then  form  what  ia  called  a  cupule. 

When  a  bract  is  of  large  uze  and  sheathing,  and 
surrounds  oae,  or  a  number  of  flowers,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely enclose  them  when  in  a  young  state,  as  in  the 
Snowflake  {fig.  284),  the  common  Arum  {fig.  285), 
and  Palms  {fig.  296),  itiscalled  a  apathe.     The  spathe 


Fit.  IS!.  Fnlt  of  (he  Oiik  (Qihi 

Fig.  288.  Fnilt  of  lh«  ill 

UCk«bue. 

ia  generally  found  surrounding  the  kind  of  inflorescence 
called  a,  spadtx  (page  189),  aa  in  the  Arum  and  Palm  ; 
and  it  is  alao  very  common  in  other  Monocotyledonous 
plants.  The  apathe  may  be  either  greea  like  an 
ordinary  leaf,  or  coloured.  Sometimes  the  apadix  of  a 
Palm  branches  {fig.  296),  and  then  we  frequently  find 
smaller  apathea  surrounding  ita  divisions,  which  have 
been  named  epathellce.  Many  botanists  restrict  the  term 
apathe  to  the  large  enveloping  bract  of  the  spadix,  and 
call  the  other  bi'acts  of  a  like  character  which  enclose 
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only  one  or  a  few  flowera,  as  frequently  foimd  in  Mono- 
colyledonous  plants,  spathaceoui  bracU. 

Besidea  the  b^a[^tH  which  Burrotmd  the  head  of 
flowera  in  the  CompoeitiE  and  form  an  involucre,  it. 
frequently  happens  that  the  individual  flowers  {Jig. 
286,  a,  a)  are  aiao  provided  with  little  bracts  or  bract- 

FiG.  28i.  Fia.  2Bo. 


eolee,  &,  b,  which  are  then  generally  of  a  membranous 
nature,  and  colourlesa,  as  in  the  Chamomile.  Theae 
are  Hometimee  known  as  palea ;  but  as  this  term  is 
applied  to  certain  special  bracts  found  in  GrasBes  (see  be- 
low), they  are  better  named  scales,  or  by  some  other 
term  which  expresses  their  texture  and  character. 
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The  only  other  bracts  which  have  received  special 
names  are  those  found  in  plants  of  the  Grass  and  Sedge 
orders.  Thus,  the  partial  inflorescence  of  a  Grass, 
^  termed  a  locusta  or  spikelet  (page  190),  has  at  its  base 
one  or  two  bracts,  which  are  called  glumes  (Jig,  287, 
gl,  gl) ;  while  in  the  Gyperacese  each  flower  arises  from 
the  axil  of  one  or  two  similar  bracts.  In  the  Grasses 
we  also  find  that  each  Hower  has  two  other  bracts,  ps, 
pty  which  are  commonly  called  pales  or  palece ;  and 
also  frequently  at  the  base  of  the  ovary  there  are  two 
or  more  little  scales,  also  of 
the  nature  of  bracts,  which  pio.  287. 

are  usually  termed  squamulcSy 
glumellules,  or  lodiculce  (^Jig.  ""^^^^^^  9} 

422,  sp). 

Fig.  286. 


Fi(f.  286.  Receptacle  of  the  Chamomile  (AnihtmU  nobUit)  bearing 
flowers,  a,  a,  and  bracts  or  bracteoles,  6,  b  :  the  latter  are  some- 
times termed  Fales,    The  receptacle  is  here  drawn  mach  too 

large  at  the  apex,  it  should  be  conical. Fig.  287.  Locosta  or 

spikelet  of  the  Oat  (,Avena  sativa).  gl^  gl.  Glumes,  pa^  pi.  Palece 
or  Bales,  a.  Awn  arising  from  the  dorsum  of  the  outer  pale,  p«. 
/«.  An  abortive  flower. 


2.    THE   PEDUNCLE   OR   FLOWER-STALK. 


The  term  peduncle  is  applied  to  the  stalk  of  a  soli- 
tary flower,  whether  axillary  (^fig,  277,  ft,  ft),  or  terminal 
(^fig^  307),  or  to  a  floral  axis  which  bears  a  number  of 
sessile  flowers  {fig,  19,  j?)  ;  or  if  the  floral  axis  branches 
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and  each  branch  bears  a  flower  (^fig,  301),  the  main 
axis  is  still  called  a  peduncle^  and  the  stalk  of  each 
flower  a  pedicel ;  or  if  the  axis  be  still  further  sub- 
divided, the  general  name  of  peduncle  (^fig,  303)  is 
applied  to  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  stalks 
immediately  supporting  the  flowers,  which  are  in  all 
cases  called  pedicels.  When  the  floral  axis  is  thus 
branched,  it  is  better  to  speak  of  the  main  axis  as  the 
primary  axis  {fig*  303,  a  ),  its  divisions  as  the  secondary 
axes  a",  and  their  divisions  as  the  tertiary  axes  a'",  &c. 


Fig.  288. 


Fig.  289. 


Fig.  288.  Pear-shaped  receptacle 
{hypantfiodium)  of  the  Fig 
{Fieus  Caricd),  bearing  flowers 

on  its  inner  snrface. Fig.  289. 

Beoeptacle  (coenanthium)  of  a 
species  of  Dorstenia. 


Under  certain  circumstances  peduncles  have  re- 
ceived special  names.  Thus,  when  a  peduncle  is  elon- 
gated, and  gives  off  from  its  sides  sessile  flowers  (Jig, 
19,  /),  or  branches  bearing  flowers  (Jig.  303),  it 
is  called  the  rachis  or  axis;  but  if,  instead  of  being 
elongated  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  it«  becomes  short- 
ened, more  or  less  dilated,  and  commonly  bearing  nu- 
merous flowers,  it  is  termed  the  receptacle  (Jig.  286). 
This  receptacle  varies  very  much  in  form ;  thus,  it  is 
flattened  in  the  Cotton  Thistle,  conical  in  the  Chamo- 
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mile,  concave  and  fleshy  in  the  Dorstenia  (^fig-  289), 
pear-shaped  and  hollowed  out  in  the  Fig  (^fig.  288)  ; 
or  it  assumes  a  variety  of  other  intermediate  forms. 

When  plants  which  have  no  aerial  stem  bear  flowers, 
the  peduncle  necessarily  arises  at,  or  under  the  ground, 
in  which  case,  whether  bearing  one  or  more  flowers,  it 
is  called  a  scape  or  radical  peduncle  (^fig>  284),  as  in 
the  Tulip  and  Hyacinth. 

In  foi^m  the  peduncle  is  generally  more  or  less 
cylindrical,  but  besides  the  departure  from  this  ordinary 
appearance  as  exhibited  by  the  receptacle  just  described, 
it  frequently  assumes  other  forms.  Thus,  it  may  be- 
come more  or  less  compressed,  or  grooved  in  various 
ways,  or  excessively  enlarged  during  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  as  in  the  Cashew-nut ;  or  it  may  assume  a  spiral 
appearance,  as  in  the  Vallisneria ;  or  become  spiny,  or 
transformed  into  a  tendril ;  or  it  may  be  hollowed  out 
at  its  apex,  so  as  to  form  a  cupshaped  body,  to  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  calyx  is  attached,  as  in  Each^ 
scholtzia  ;  or  other  modifications  may  occur. 

In  some  cases  again,  the  peduncle  or  pedicel  becomes 
flattened  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  phyllode,  when  it  is 
termed  foltaceous  or  phylloid ;  or  it  is  called  a  phylloclade 
or  cladode.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  Butcher's 
Broom  (Jig,  290),  where  the  flowers  arise  from  its  sur- 
face, and  in  Xyhphylla,  in  which  they  are  attached  to  its 
margins.  In  other  plants  the  peduncle,  or  several  pe- 
duncles united,  assume  an  irregular  flattened  appearance, 
somewhat  resembling  the  fasciated  branch  already  de- 
scribed (page  107),  and  bear  numerous  flowers  in  a 
sort  of  crest  at  their  extremities,  as  in  the  Cockscomb ; 
and  in  the  Cauliflower,  where  the  united  fleshy  branches 
of  the  peduncle  form  a  rounded  mass  bearing  on  its 
upper  part  abortive  flowers. 

In  some  cases,  the  peduncle,  instead  of  arising  in 
the  axil  of  a  bract,  may  become  extracapillary  by  con- 
tracting adhesions  to  the  axis  or  other  parts.  Thus,  in 
the  Lime-tree  {fig.  291),  the  peduncle  adheres  to  the 
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miilrib  of  the  bract,  b,  lor  Eome  distance,  and  theo  be- 
comes Iree;  wbile  in  many  Solaoacete,  as  in  the  Woody 
Nigbt^ude  {^g.  'MS),  the  peduncle  also  becomes  extr.t- 
axillary   by  ibrming  adheaioiis  to  tiie   etem  or  a  branch 


With  respect  to  their  dui 
pedicel  Tary.  Thue,  they  a 
when  they  lall  off  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  flower, 


.teulraOu),  with  phjltgid  pedlrtlB  bcBring  flowers,  n. Fig.  Sfl]. 

Peduncle  ,al  tbeLlme  tne(ri'fa  eurvpira)  BtUctaed  tDthe(>iiK:e.«. 

BS  in  the  ataminate  or  innle  flowera  of  a.  catkin  ;  they 
are  dtciduotie,  when  they  fall  off  after  the  fruit  has 
ripened,  as  in  the  Cherry;  they  are  ptTiiitent  if  they 
remaiD  after  the  ripening  of  the  iruit  and  dispersion  of 
the  seed,  as  in  the  Dandelion  ;  and  they  are  said  to  be 
exci-egcent,  if  they  enlarge  or  continue  to  grow  during 
the  ripening  of  the  jruil,  as  in  the  Cashew-nut. 
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3.   KINDS  OF  INFLORESCENCE. 

The  term  inflorescence  is  used  generally  to  indicate 
the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  upon  the  floral  axis  or 
peduncle,  and  as  these  are  variously  placed  we  have  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  inflorescence,  to  each  of 
which  a  particular  name  is  applied.  All  the  regular 
kinds  may  be  arranged  in  two  divisions,  which  are 
usually  called  Indefinite  or  Indeterminate^  and  Definite 
or  Determinate  Inflorescence,  The  former  is  also  termed 
Botryoid  or  Botryoae ;  and  the  latter  Terminal  and  Cy- 
moae  Inflorescence,  In  the  former,  the  primary  floral  axis 
is  terminated  by  a  growing  point,  analogous  to  the  ter- 
minal leaf -bud  of  a  stem  or  a  branch  :  hence  such  an  axis 
has  the  power  of  either  growing  in  an  upward  direction 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  terminal  leaf-bud  of  a  stem 
or  branch  has  the  power  of  elongating,  and  thus  adding 
to  its  length  ;  or  of  dilating  more  or  less  horizontally. 
There  is  consequently  no  necessary  limit  to  the  growth 
of  such  an  axis,  and  hence  the  name  of  Indeterminate 
or  Indefinite  which  is  applied  to  it.  Such  an  axis  as  it 
continues  to  grow  upwards  develops  on  its  sides  other 
flower- buds,  and  these,  like  the  buds  of  a  stem  or 
branch,  are  commonly  situated  in  the  axil  of  leaves 
which  are  here  called  bracts,  as  we  have  seen.  All  the 
flowers  therefore  of  an  Indefinite  Inflorescence  must  be 
necessarily  lateral  or  axillary,  and  hence  this  inflores- 
cence is  also  termed  axillary.  The  general  characters  of 
Indeflnite,  Indeterminate,  or  Axillary  Inflorescence,  de- 
pend therefore  upon  the  indefinite  growth  of  the  primary 
axis;  while  the  secondary,  tertiary,  and  other  axes 
which  are  developed  from  it  are  terminated  by  flower- 
buds.  In  the  Definite  or  Determinate  Inflorescence,  on 
the  contrary,  the  primary  axis  is  terminated  at  an  early 
period  by  the  production  of  a  flower-bud ;  such  an  axis 
has  therefore  a  limit  at  once  put  to  its  growth  in  an 
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Upward  direction,  and  hence  the  names  of  Definite,  De- 
tetminate,  or  Terminal,  applied  to  it.  Each  of  these 
divisions  also  presents  us  with  Beveral.  modifications, 
which  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 

1.  Imdefinite,  Indeterminate,  or  Asiluby  Inflo- 
rescence.— The  simplest  kind  of  inflorescence  in  this 
class  is  that  presented  by  such  plants  as  the  Pimpernel 
(_fig.  277),  in  which  solitary  Howers,  b,  b,  are  developed 
in  the  axila  of*  what  are  commonly  regarded  as  the 
ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant,  a,  a,  although  properly 
leafy  bracts,  the  primary  axis  continuing  to  elongate 
in  an  upward  direction  and  bearing  other  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  then  said  lo  be  PoUtary  and 
axillary.  When  such  flowers  are  arranged  in  whorU 
round  the  stem,  as  in 
th.     oo,„,i,o.     M.r.'.  "»■»»■ 

Tail,  each  flower  being 
axillary  to  a  lealy  bract 
{fig.  292),  they  are 
said  to  be  whorled. 

When  a.  number 
of  flowers  instead  of 
a  single  one  are  deve- 
loped upon  an   elon- 

gated,  shortened,  or  di-  aowenof  MBrB'HTBU{tf(niHriim^rii). 
lated  peduncle,  placed 

at  the  extremity  of  a  branch  or  in  the  axil  of  a  bract, 
a  number  of  kinds  of  inflorescence  arise.  All  these 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  floral  axis  branches, 
the  mode  in  which  the  branching  takes  place,  the  com. 
parative  lengths  of  the  flower-stulks,  and  other  subor- 
dinate circumstances.  It  will  be  convenient  to  describe 
these  various  modifications  under  two  heads — Ist,  those 
kinds  of  Indefinite  Iniloreacence  with  an  Elongated 
Primary  Axis;  and  2nd,  those  with  a  Shortened  or 
Dilated  Primary  Axis. 

la  all  kinds  of  indefinite  in9oreecence  it  will  be 
found  that  the  fiowec-buda  always  open  in  succesuoa 
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Fig.  293. 


./: 


irom  the  base  to  the  apex  if  the  axis  is  elongated  {Jigs, 
19,^,  and  293),  hence  these  inflorescences  have  been 
also  called  acropetal  or  ascendiiig ;  or  from  the  circum- 
ference towards  the  centre  if  the  axis  is  depressed  or 

dilated  {fig,  304),  therefore  such 
forms  are  also  called  centripetal. 
This  acropetal  or  centripetal  order 
of  expansion  necessarily  arises  from 
the  mode  of  development  of  such 
kinds  of  inflorescence  ;  thus,  the 
flower-buds  situated  at  the  base 
of  an  elongated  axis  are  those  that 
are  first  formed  and  are  conse- 
quently the  oldest ;  for  as  the 
axis  elongates  upwards,  it  is  con- 
tinually producing  other  flower- 
buds,  the  age  of  which  necessarily 
decreases  as  we  approach  the  grow- 
ing point  or  apex ;  and  hence  as 
flower-buds  open  in  the  order 
of  their  age,  it  follows  that  those 
at  the  base  will  open  flrst,  and 
that  the  order  of  expansion  will 
proceed  gradually  upwards  to- 
wards the  apex,  or  acropetally.  In 
the  same  way  the  flower- buds 
situated  at  the  circumference  of 
a  shortened  or  dilated  axis  are 
flrst  formed,  and  those  nearest  the 
centre  or  growing  point  last,  and 
Fig.  298.  Spike  of  Vervain  therefore  their  expansion  will 
er  ma),  proceed   from    the    circumference 

to  the  centre,  or  centripetally. 
A.  Kinds  of  Indefinite  Inflorescence  with  an  Elon- 
gated Primary  Axis, — These  are  as  follow  : — 

a.  The  Spike, — This  is  a  kind  of  inflorescence  in 
which  the  elongated  peduncle  bears  sessile  flowers,  as  in 
the  Verbena  {fig.  293),  and  Broom-rape  {fig,  19,/). 


SPIKE  AND  ITS  MODIFICATIONS. 
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There  are  five  other  kinds  of  indefinite  inflorescence, 
which  are  simply  modifications  of  the  spike,  as  fol- 
lows : — Thus,  the  Amentum  or  Catkin  is  a  kind  of  spike 
which  usually  bears  barren  flowers — that  is^  only  stami- 
nate  {Jig:  29 i)^  or  only  pistillate  (fig,  295)  ones.  All 
plants  with  this  kind  of  inflorescence  are  called  amenta- 
ceous  or  amentiferous.  Our  trees  afford  numerous  ex- 
amples, as  the  Oak,  Willow,  Birch,  and  Poplar. — The 
Spadix  is  a  spike  with  a  succulent  axis,  in  which  the 
individual  flowers  have  no  special  bracts,  but  the  whole 


Fig.  294. 


Fig.  295. 


Fig.  294.  Staminate  amentmn  or  catkin 

of   a   species   of   Willow  (Saiix). 

Fig.  296.  Pistillate  or  carpellary  amen- 
tum of  a  species  of  WUlow. 


inflorescence  enclosed  in  that  variety  of  bract  which  is 
called  a  spathe.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  Cuckoo-pint 
(fig.  285).  Sometimes  the  spadix  branches,  as  in  Palms 
(fig.  296),  in  which  case  it  is  called  compound  or 
branching.  The  term  spadix  is  also  frequently  applied 
to  a  succulent  spike,  whether  enveloped  in  a  spathe  or 
not,  as  in  the  Sweet  Flag. — Locusta  or  Spihelet  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  partial  inflorescence  of  Grasses  (fig, 
287),  and  of  plants  of  the  Sedge  order.  In  Grasses  it  is 
a  spike  with  a  few  flowers,  and  these  destitute  of  a  true 
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cftljK  and  corolla,  their  place  being  occupied  by  palece 
or  paleg  {Jig.  287,  p3,  pi),  and  the  whole  iaflorescence 
Burrounded  at  the  base  by  one  or  two  empty  bracts 
(jjliimes),  gl,  gl.  These  spikelets  may  be  either  ar- 
ranged sessile  on  the  elongated  floral  axis  (^Jlg.  297), 

Fi6.  297. 


Palm  {Cliataarvps\  eoTdoped  in  a 
nee  ol  Wbeat  (THIicutn  wtgarel, 
epikeletB  umwed  on  a  oommon 


r  they  may  be  placed  on  a  more  or  leas 
,  M  in  the  Oat  (Jig.  298).  The  spikeletB 
of  plants  of  the  Sedge  order  present  certain  peculiari- 
ties, but  they  are  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as 
tboBe  of  Grasses.— TAf  Cone  is  a  kind  of  spike,  found 
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in  plants  of  the  order  Coniferffi,  aa  the  Larch,  Pine, 
aad  Fir  {Jig.  299),  It  is  composed  of  a  collection  of 
imbricated  scales  or  open  carpels  Brising  from  the  axiU 
of  bractB,  and  bearing  one  or  two  ovules  at  their  baee 
{fig.  IS,  ov).—Tke  Strobilus  or  Strobile  is  a  kind  of 

Fio.  298.  Fig.  299. 


Fig.  S9S,  Brancbea  or  njiided  infloMaoence  of  the  Ost  (Avna 

ni/lm) Fig.  £9».  Cone  of  Bemlock  Spiii«  (PIniu  or  Abla 

cmwdcwC]), .R;.  300.  Strobile  ot  tbe  Hop  (^wiuliu  Zupuliu). 

Spike  formed  of  persistent  membranous  bracts  or  scales, 
each  of  which  bears  at  its  base  a  pistillate  flower.  It  is 
seen  in  the  Hop  (fig.  300).  It  is  but  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  ordinary  amentum. 

b.  The  Saceme. — This  name  is  applied  \o  that  form 
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of  inflorescence  in  which  the  elongated  peduncle  bears 
flawera    placed  on   pedicela   of  nearly   equal    length 
{fig.  301).     Examples  occur 
Fib.  301.  in  the   Mignonette    and   La- 

burnum. 

c.  The  Corymfi.— This  is 
a  kind  of  raceme  in  which 
the  pedicela  are  of  different 
lengths  {fig.  302),  tiz.  those, 
a"  a",  at  the  base  of  the 
primary  axis,  a',  longer  than 
those  towards  and  at  ^e  apex, 
so  that  the  whole  form  a  level, 
or  nearly  lerel  top.  Examptea 
may  be  seen  in  some  species 
of  Prunvs  {fig.  302).  When 
the  stalks  or  secondary  axes 
of  a  corymb  [fig.  303,  a"), 
instead  of  bearing  flowers  im- 
mediately, divide  and  form 
tertiary,  a"'  a'",  or  other  axes, 

upon  which  the  flowers  are 
Fia-  SOI.  RftcemB  of  ft  Bpeciefl  ol   ^,'  ,        j    -.    -    ^  i 

oherrj  (phibhj).  then  placed,  It  IS  termed  com- 

pound or  branching,  as  in 
some  Bpeciea  of  Pyrug.  This  may  also  be  called  a 
panicitd  corymb,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former  or 
simple  corymb,  which  may  also  be  termed  a  racemose 
corymb. 

In  several  species  of  Juncus  and  Luzula,  the  pedicels 
of  the  lower  flowers  are  so  long  that  they  are  elevated 
above  the  upper  ones,  in  which  case  the  inflorescence  is 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  term  antkela. 

d.  The  Panicle. — This  is  a  form  of  inflorescence  in 
which  the  secondary  axes,  instead  of  bearing  flowers 
directly,  branch,  and  form  tertiary  ases,  &c.,  the  ulti- 
mate subdivisions  of  which  bear  the  flowers.  Examples 
occur  in  the  Yucca  gloriosa,  and  in  the  general  arrange. 
ment  of  the  partial  inflorescences  o£  the  Oat{ fig.  298). 
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When  a  paaicle  is  very  compact,  it  ia  sometimes  termed 
a  thyrsus  or  tkyrse,  as  in  the  LiJac. 

B.  Kinds  of  Indefinite  Inflorescence  vntk  a  Shortened 
or  Dilated  Primary  Axis. — Of  these  we  distinguish  two 
principal  varieties : — the  Capitulum  or  Anthodium,  and 
the  Umbel. 

a.  The  Capitulum,  Anthodium,  or  Head. — This  in- 
florescence waa  formerly  called  a  Compound  Flower; 

FlO.  302.  FlQ.  303. 


branchijig,  or  pui!cl«d  corymb  of  the  Wild  S&rTii]Q  troe  {Fymj 
tormiBotit}.  a'.  Primary  axis,  a",  a".  Secouilorj  &IU.  a"% 
a"',  TBrtlu7  u«.    i,  t,  i.  Bnota. 

and  its  involucre  a  Common  Calyx.  It  ia  usually 
formed  by  a  number  of  sessile  flowers,  or  florets  as 
they  are  called  from  their  small  size,  crowded  together 
on  a  receptacle,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  an  in- 
volucre {Jig.  281)  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  floretii  are  but 
very  few  in  number,  and  in  some  capitula  the  involucre 
is  absent.     The  receptacle,  as  we  have  seen  (page  184), 
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is  of  various  forma,  which  influence  in  a  corresponding 
degree  the  appearance  of  the  cspitula.  This  kind  o£ 
indefinite  inflorescence,  as  well  aa  all  others  with  a 
shortened  or  dilated  primary  axis,  exhibit  a  centripe- 
tal order  of  expansion.  This  may  be  well  seen  in  the 
capitulum  of  the  Scabious  {jig.  S04),  where  the  outer 
florets  are  fully  expanded,  those  within  them  leas  so,  and 
those  ia  the  centre  in  an  unexpanded  condittoo.     The 

Fifi.304. 


capitulum  is  the  universal  form  of  inflorescence  in 
plants  of  the  natural  orders  Composite  and  BipaacaceR ; 
and  it  is  also  found,  more  or  less,  in  some  orders  allied 

b.  The  E7ni6e(.— When  the  primary  axis  is  short- 
ened, and  gives  off  from  its  apex  a  number  o£  pedicels 
of  nearly  equal  length,  each  bearing  a  flower,  and  the 
whole  arranged  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella,  an  vmhd 
is  formed  (fig.  305),  as  in  the  Cowslip.  When  the 
secondary  axes  or  pedicels  themselvea  divide,  and  form 
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tertiary  a^es,  vhich  are  also  arranged  in  nn  timbellato 
manner,  a  compound  uvibd  is  produced.  This  is  seen  in 
the  CwTot  {_fig.  280),  the  Fennel  (fg.  306),  and  other 
allied  plants,  which  are  hence  called  umbdliferoue,  and 
give  the  name  to  the  natural  order  Unibe! lifers.  In 
the  compound  umbel  {fig.  306),  the  primary  umbel,  a, 
is  called  the  general  umbel,  and  ihe  other  umbels, 
b,  b,  b,  formed  by  the  divisions  of  this,  partial  vmhels 
or  umbillulea. 


Fig.  3M.  Compunnd  umbel  at  Fennel,    a.  GeaemI  umbel,    b,  b,  h. 

uii  of  tt  speclcB  of  Gentlui  (Onfuina  acaulU),  ceialnMed  Iv  a 
■oUUtT  Dowsi,  belov  whlcb  aie  Cvo  brute. 

2.  Definite,  Determinate,  ok  Tkrminal  Ibflo- 
BESCENCE. — In  all  kinds  of  definite  inHorescence  the 
primary  axis,  as  we  have  seen,  page  18G,  is  arrested  in 
its  growth  at  an  early  age  by  the  development  of  a 
terminal  flower-bud,  and  if  the  axis  bears  no  other 
flowers  this  is  called  a  solitarg  terminal  flower,  and  is 
the  Bimpjest  form  of  this  variety  of  inflorescence. 
Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  Stemless  Gentian 
(fig,  307).     When  other  flowers  are  produced  on  such 
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an  axia,  they  must  necessarily  arise  from  axillary  buda 
placed  below  the  tenniDal  flower-bud;  and  if  these 
lorm    secondary   axes  {fig.  308,   a"),  each  axis   will 


*^°-  ^''''  arrested  in  its  prowth 

by  a  termiDal  flower- 
bud/";  and  if  other 
axes,  a'",  are  de- 
veloped from  the 
eecondary  ones,  these 
alao  must  be  axillary, 
and  will  be  arrested 
in  a  similar  manner  - 
by  flowera  f",  and 
these  axea  may  also 
form  other  axes  of  a 
like  character,  and  so 
on.  Hence  this  mode 
of  inflorescence  is  de- 
finite, determinate,  or 
terminal,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  former 
or  indefinite  mode  of 
inflorescence,  where 
the  primary  axis  elon- 
gates indefinitely  un- 
^    ,^  .     ,    ^    .  „         ,    1  ,.         less  stopped  by  some 

Fill,  30§.  A   plant   Df   Raaimcululbulboivl.  'C  '  , 

n'.  o',  Prlmsry  Bits  tennlniit4ii  byBrully    extraneous  cause.    Itt 

«htab1r'aSS"S.^'^aS^  brTfl^w^r/^  definite  inflorescences 
not  HI  (oiij  developed  as/,  n"',  TerUsrj  the  flower-buds  neccB- 
is  leas  dpteioFed  than /and/'.  sarily  follow  a  differ- 

ent order  of  expansion 
from  those  of  indefinite  inflorescences,  because  in  them 
the  terminal  flower  is  the  first  developed  and  conse- 
quently the  oldest  {fig.  308,  /'),  and  other  flower-buda 
are  produced  in  succession  from  the  apex  to  the  base, 
if  the  axis  be  elongated, /",/'";  or  if  shortened  or. 
dilated,  from   the  cenire  to   the  circumference.     The 
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uppermost  flower-bud  of  the  elongated  axis  {Jig,  310, 
/'),  and  the  central  one  of  the  shortened  or  dilated 
axis  will  accordingly  open  first  {fig.  314);  and  the 
lowermost  of  the  former  {fig,  310  J")y  and  the  most 
external  of  the  latter,  last.  Such  an  order  of  expansion 
is  therefore  called  centrifugal  or  regressive. 

Kinds  of  Definite  or  Determinate  Inflorescence, — The 
more  important  kinds  of  definite  inflorescence  are  dis- 
tinguished by  special  names  as  follows  :— 

a.  The  Cyme. — This  term  is  applied  generally  to  a 
definite  inflorescence  which  is  more  or  less  branched, 
the  whole  being  developed  in  a  corymbose  or  somewhat 
umbellate  manner,  so  as  to  assume  either  a  flattened 
head,  as  in  the  Elder;  or  a  rounded  one,  as  in  the 
Hydrangea  ;  or  more  or  less  spreading,  as  in  the  Chick- 
weed  {fig.  309).  In  the  more  perfect  and  compact 
form  of  cyme,  as  found  in  the  Elder,  the  flower-buds 
are  all  nearly  perfect  before  any  of  them  open,  and  then 
the  flowering  takes  place  rapidly,  commencing  in  the 
centre  of  the  cyme,  and  then  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  its  divisions,  and  thpnce  proceeding  in  an  outward 
direction  ;  and  as  the  central  flower  of  each  cluster 
corresponds  to  the  apex  of  a  branch,  the  expansion 
of  the  whole  is  centrifugal.  In  the  Chickweed  {fig. 
309),  and  many  other  plants,  the  formation  of  the 
secondary,  tertiary,  and  other  axes,  a'\  a'",  a""^  goes  ou 
throughout  the  growing  season,  and  in  such  cymes, 
which  are  usually  of  a  more  or  less  spreading  nature, 
the  centrifugal  order  of  expansion  may  be  well  ob- 
served. 

The  above  cymes  are  sometimes  characterised 
according  to  the  number  of  their  branches ;  thus  they 
are  dichotomous,  as  in  the  Chickweed  {fig.  309),  when 
the  primary  axis  a'  is  terminated  by  a  flower,  at  the 
base  of  which  are  two  bracts,  each  of  which  develops 
in  its  axil  secondary  axes,  «",  a",  ending  in  single 
flowers ;  and  at  the  base  of  each  of  these  flowers  there 
are  also  two   other  bracts,  from  which  tertiary  axes, 
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a'",  a'",  are  developed,  also  terminated  by  flowers, 
and  so  on;  and  as  the  division  in  this  case  always 
takes  place  into  two  branches,  the  cyme  is  said  to  be 


Fig.  309. 


Fig.  310. 


Fig.  809.  Dlchasial  cyme  or  Dictaasiam  of  a  Bpecles  of  Chlckwced 
{CerasHum).  a'.  Primary  axis  terminated  by  a  flower,  a",  a". 
Secondary  axes,  two  in  number,  arising  from  the  axils  of  opposite 
bracts,  6,  6,  and  terminated  also  by  flowers.  a"\  a"\  a'",  a'". 
Tertiary  axes,  four  in  number,  arising  from  bracts,  6,  and  bearing 
other  bracts,  6,  from  which  the  quaternary  axes,  eight  in  number. 


arise,  a"",  a 


The  flowers  are  more  developed  on  the 


primary  axis  than  on  the  other  axes  ;  thus  the  one  terminating 
that  axis  is  in  the  state  of  fruit ;  the  flowers  of  the  axes  of  a"  and 
a'"  are  also  in  fruit,  but  less  developed  than  that  of  a^  while  in 

the  axes  a""  the  flowers  only  are  expanded. Fig.  310.  Racemose 

cyme  of  a  species  of  Campanula,    a'.  Primary  axis,  terminated 


by  «  flower,  f,  which  is  already  withering. 
dary  axes,  each  ending  in  a  flower,/',/",/". 


a",  a",  a".  Secon- 


dtchotomous.  The  dichotomous  cyme  is  also  called 
a  biparous  cyme  or  dichasium.  This  is  not  a  true 
dichotomous    branching    (see   page    106),    but    only 
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Fig.  311. 


apparently  80,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  develop- 
ment  of  the  lateral  axes  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
primary  axis. 

Other  cymes  are  also  frequently  characterised  as 
corymbose,  or  umbellate,  from  their  resemblance,  except 
in  the  order  of  the  expansion  of  their  flowers,  to  the 
true  corymb,  or  umbel.  Again,  when  a  cyme  has  ses- 
sile flowers,  or  nearly  so,  it  may  be  described  as  a 
spiked  cyme;  when  it  has  its  flowers  on  pedicels  of 
nearly  equal  length,  as  in  the  Campanula  (Jig.  310),  a 
racemose  cyme ;  or  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
panicle,  as  in  the  Privet,  a  panicled  cyme. 

Other  kinds  of  definite  inflorescences  have  also  re- 
ceived particular  names,  as  the  Helicoid  or  Scorpioid 
Cyme,  the  Fascicle,  the  Glomeruley  and  the  Verticillaster, 

b.  Helicoid  or  Scorpioid  Cyme, 
— This  is   a   kind  of  cyme  in 
which  the  flowers  are  only  de- 
veloped   on   one    side,   and   in 
•which   the   upper  extremity   is 
more  or  less  coiled  up  in  a  cir- 
cinate  manner,  so  as  frequently 
to  resemble  the  shell  of  a  snail, 
or  the  tail  of  a  scorpion  ;  hence 
the  names  helicoid  and  scorpioid 
by  which  such  a  cyme  is  distin- 
guished.    This  kind  of  cyme  is 
especially  developed  in  plants  of 
the  Boraginacese,  as  the  Forget- 
me-not   {Jlg>    311).     In   these 
plants  the  bracts  are  alternate; 
but  such  a  cyme  may  also  occur 
in   plants  with  opposite  bracts, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
most  commonly  believed  to  be  Fig.  sii.  scorpioid  cyme  of 
formed  in   the  two  cases   is  as     ^J^^ff"""®"""®*  iJiyosotu 
follows  : — Thus  in  plants  where 
the  bracts  are  opposite,  it  arises  by  the  regular  non- 
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development  of  the  axes  on  one  side,  while  those  on 
the  other  side  are  as  regularly  produced.  This  will 
be  readily  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  diagram 
(^fig,  312).  Here  a  represents  the  flower  which  ter- 
minates the  primary  axis;  at  the  base  of  this  flower 
are  two  bracts,  only  one  of  which  develops  a  secondary 
axis,  by  which  is  in  like  manner  terminated  by  a 
flower,  at  the  base  of  which  are  also  two  bracts,  only 
one  of  which  (i.e.  that  on  the  same  side  with  the  first) 


Fio.  312. 


Fig.  313. 


~~^ — 5 


Fig.  312.  Diagram  to  iUnstrate  the  formation  of  a  helicoid  cyme  in 
a  plant  with  opposite  bracts,  a.  Flower  terminating  the  primary 
axis.  h.  Secondary  axis.  e.  Tertiary  axis.  d.  Quaternary  axis. 
Each  axis  is  terminated  by  a  flower.    The  dotted  lines  represent 

the  position  of  the  undeveloped  axes. Fig.  313.  Diagram  to 

illustrate  the  formation  of  a  helicoid  cyme  in  a  plant  with  alter- 
nate bracts.  The  figures  represent  the  re8i)ective  axes,  and  the 
dotted  lines  below  the  flowers  the  position  of  the  bracts. 

produces  a  tertiary  axis,  c,  also  terminated  by  a  flower 
with  two  bracts  at  its  base,  one  of  which  gives  origin 
to  another  axis,  d^  placed  in  a  similar  manner;  and  so 
on.  In  consequence  of  this  one-sided  (or,  as  it  is 
called,  secund)  manner  in  which  the  successive  axes 
are  produced,  the  direction  of  the  inflorescence  is 
constantly  drawn  to  one  side  at  the  formation  of  each 
axis,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  angle 
formed  by  it  with   the  axis  from  which  it  springs. 
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and  thus  when  the  angle  is  large,  and  many  flowers  arc 
produced  in  succession,  the  upper  extremity  becomes 
completely  coiled  up  in  a  circinate  manner.  In  plants 
with  alternate  bracts,  the  helicoid  cyme  arises  from  the 
primary  axis  (7?^.  313,  1)  being  terminated  by  a  flower, 
and  giving  off  below  it  from  the  uppermost  bract  a 
secondary  axis  2,  which  also  terminates  in  a  flower, 
and  gives  off  below  it  in  like  manner  from  the  same 
side  as  the  former  a  third  axis  3,  which  likewise 
terminates  in  a  flower,  and  so  on  as  seen  by  the 
figures. 

The  terms  helicoid  and  scorpioid  are  thus  used  by 
us  indifferently  to  indicate  the  same  form  of  unilateral, 
monochasial,  or  uniparous  cyme.  This  is  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  used  by  De  Candolle,  Le  Maout,  De- 
caisne,  Hooker,  and  many  other  botanists.  We  are 
induced  to  do  so,  because  their  nature  is  at  present  by 
no  means  well  defined,  and  from  the  synonymy  being 
best  understood  and  practically  exemplified  in  Descrip- 
tive Botany,  at  least  in  this  country.  But  most  Conti- 
nental botanists  now  distinguish  two  kinds  of  uniparous 
cymes,  under  the  respective  names  of  helicoid  cyme  or 
bostryx,  and  scorpioid  cyme  or  cicinnus.  Thus  in  what 
is  termed  the  helicoid  cyme,  the  successive  lateral 
branches  always  arise  from  the  same  side, — that  is, 
either  right  or  lefl  of  the  main  axis  (see  page  104  and 
fig,  145,  a),  as  in  Hemerocallis ;  while  in  the  scorpioid 
cyme,  the  successive  lateral  axes  are  developed  alter- 
nately right  and  left  of  the  main  axis  (Jig.  145,  b), 
as  in  the  Rock  Rose  and  Sundew. 

c.  The  Fascicle  or  Contracted  Cyme. — This  name  is 
applied  to  a  cyme  which  is  rather  crowded  with  flowers 
placed  on  short  pedicels  of  nearly  equal  length,  and 
arising  from  about  the  same  point,  so  that  the  whole 
forms  a  flattened  top,  as  in  the  Sweet  William  and 
some  other  plants  of  the  Pink  order  to  which  it 
belongs. 

d.  The  Glomerale. — This  is  a  cyme  which  consists  of 
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a  few  sessile  fiowern,  or  of  those  where  the  pedicels 
are  very  short,  collected  into  a  rounded  head  or  short 
epike.  Examples  may  be  seen  in  Labiate  plants.  (See 
Verticillaster?) 

e.  The  Verticillaster. — This  kind  of  cyme  is  seen  in 
the  White  Dead-nettle  (Jiff.  314),  and  usually  in  other 
plants  of  the  Labiate  order  to  vhich  it  belongs.     In  it 


Fif.  911.  FIomilDgitkllcof  the  Wlilte  Dead-nettle  (£ainlum  albumy. 

the  flowers  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  arranged  ia 
whorls  around  the  axis,  but  upon  examination  it  will 
be  seen  that,  in  each  apparent  whorl,  there  are  two 
clust«rs  or  glomerules  axillary  to  two  leafy  bracts, 
the  central  flowers  of  which  open  first,  and  hence  the 
mode  of  expansion  is  centrifugal.  To  these  false  whorls 
thus  formed  of  two  axillary  glomertilea,  the  term  ver- 
ticiilaeter  ie  frequently  applied ;  bat  this  variety  of  inflo- 
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TGscence  is  Bometimee  regarded  as  a  contracted  form  of 
the  dichaaium. 

Besides  the  above  regular  kinds  of  inflorescence, 
all  of  which  are  comprehended  under  the  two  divisions 
of  indefinite  and  definite,  there  is  a  third  division, 
which  consists  in  a  combination  of  these  two  forms,  to 
which  the  term  mixed  inflorescence  has  been  accordingly 

3.  Mixed  Inflorescence. — This  kind  of  inflorescence 
is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. It  is  formed  hy  *"'«■  ^1". 
the  general  inflorescence 
developing  in  one  way, 
and  the  partial  or  in* 
dividual  inflorescence  in 
another.  Thus  in  plsnta 
of  the  natural  order 
Composite  (^.  315),  the 
terminal  capitulum  is  the 
first  to  expand,  and  the 
capitola,  as  a  whole,  are 
therefore  developed  in  a 
centrifugal  manner;  while 
the  individual  capitnia 
open  their  flowers  from 
the  circumference  to  the 
centre,  or  centripetally ; 
hence,  here  the  general 
inflorescence  is  definite, 
and  each  partial  inflo- 
rescence indefinite.  In  "»-  ""■  ^^'^of'Sf"™'""  "^  ' 
Labiate   plants  we  have 

a  directly  reverse  arrangement,  for  here  the  individual 
verti cilia sters  open  their  flowers  centrifugally  {Jig. 
314), but  the  general  inflorescence  is  centripetal;  hence 
the  general  inflorescence  ia  here  indefinite,  while  each 
partial  inflorescence  ia  definite. 
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Section  2.     Of  the  Parts  op  the  Flower  ;  and  their 
Arrangement  in  the  Flower-bud. 

1.  parts  of  the  flower. 

The  Parts  of  a  Flower  have  already  been  treated  of 
in  a  general  manner  (page  18),  and  now,  before  de- 
scribing them  in  detail,  we  must  treat  of  their  arrange- 
ment in  the  flower-bud. 

2.   ^ESTIVATION  OR  PRiEFLORATION. 

As  the  general  arrangement  of  the  rudimentary 
leaves  of  the  leaf-bud  is  called  vernation  (the  spring 
state),  or  prsefoliation,  so  the  mode  in  which  the  different 
parts  of  the  flower  are  disposed  in  the  flower-bud  is 
termed  their  cestivation  (the  summer  state),  or  prcB- 
Jloration,  The  terms  used  in  aestivation  especially  refer 
to  the  relative  positions  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  be- 
cause the  stamens  and  carpels,  from  their  peculiar  forms, 
can  give  us  no  such  arrangements  of  their  parts  as  are 
exhibited  by  the  more  or  less  flattened  parts  of  the 
floral  envelopes. 

In  describing  the  modiflcations  of  aestivation,  we 
have,  as  in  the  case  of  vernation,  to  include :  Ist,  the 
disposition  of  each  of  the  component  parts  of  the  floral 
envelopes,  considered  independently  of  the  others ;  and 
2nd,  the  relation  of  the  several  members  of  either  of 
the  floral  envelopes  taken  as  a  whole  in  respect  to  one 
another.  With  regard  to  the  disposition  of  each  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  floral  envelopes  considered  in- 
dependently of  the  others,  the  same  terms  are  used  as 
in  similar  modifications  of  vernation  (page  140),  with 
the  addition  of  the  crumpled  or  conjugated  form,  which  is 
not  found  in  the  parts  of  the  leaf-bud.  This  latter  variety 
may  be  seen  in  the  petals  of  the  Poppy  and  Eock-rose ; 
and  it  derives  its  name  from  the  parts  being  irregularly 
contracted  into  wrinkled  folds. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  several  members 
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of  either  of  the  floral  envelopes  taken  as  a  whole  to  one 
another,  various  modifications  occur,  all  of  which  may 
be  arranged  in  two  divisions ;  namely,  the  Circular,  and 
the  Imbricated  or  Spiral  Estivation,  The  former  in- 
cludes all  those  varieties  in  which  the  component  parts 
of  the  whorl  are  placed  in  a  circle,  and  in  nearly  the 
same  plane ;  and  the  latter  those  where  they  are  placed  at 
slightly  different  levels  in  a  more  or  less  spiral  manner, 
and  overlap  each  other. 

1.  Varieties  of  Circular  Estivation, — We  distin- 
guish three  well-marked  varieties  of  this,  i.e.  the  val- 
vate,  induplicate,  and  reduplicate.  The  valvate  {Jig, 
31G)  may  be  seen  in  the  calyx  6f  the  Lime;  in  this 


Fig.  316.        Fig.  317.  Fig,  318.  Fig.  319. 
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Fig.  316.  Diagram  to  illustrate  valvate  Bestivation. Fig.  317. 

Dit^Cram  to  illustrate  induplicate  aestivation. Ftg.  31 8.  Diagram 

to  illustrate  reduplicate  aestivation. Fig.  319.  Diagram  to  illus- 
trate contorted  or  twisted  aestivation. 

variety  the  parts  are  flat  or  nearly  so,  and  in  contact  by 
their  margins  throughout  their  whole  length  without 
any  overlapping.  When  the  component  sepals  or  petals, 
instead  of  being  simply  flattened,  are  folded  inwards  at 
the  points  where  they  come  in  contact  (Jig,  317),  the 
aestivation  is  induplicate,  as  in  the  calyx  of  some  species 
of  Clematis,  When  the  margins  are  turned  outwards 
under  the  same  circumstances  (Jig.  318),  the  aestivation 
is  reduplicate,  as  in  the  calyx  of  the  Hollyhock,  and  in 
the  corolla  of  the  Potato. 

When  the  parts  of  a  whorl  are  placed  as  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  circular  aestivation,  and  one  margin 
of  each   is   directed  obliquely  inwards,  and  is  over- 
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lapped  by  the  part  adjacent  on  that  side,  while  the, 
other  margin  covers  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  ad- 
joining part  on  the  other  side,  so  that  the  whole  presents 
a  more  or  less  twisted  appearance  (^fig.  319),  the  sesti- 
vation  is  contorted  or  twisted.  This  kind  of  ssstivation 
occurs  frequently  in  the  corolla,  but  is  very  rare  in  the 
calyx.  Examples  may  be  seen  in  the  corolla  of  the 
Hollyhock  and  other  Malvaceous  plants.  When  in  this 
variety  of  aestivation  the  component  organs  become 
united,  they  are  frequently  plaited,  as  in  the  corolla  of 
the  common  Bindweed,  in  which  case  the  sesti vation  is 
termed  plicate  or  plaited, 

2.   Varieties  of  Imbricated  or  Spiral  Estivation, — 
We  distinguish  five  varieties  of  this  kind  of  aestivation, 
i.e.  the  imbricate^  convolute  or  enveloping,  quincuncial, 
cochlear,  and  veacillary.     The  true  imbricate  aestivation, 
as  seen  for  instance  in  the  calyx  of  Camellia  japonica 
{fig,   320),  is  formed  by   the  parts  being  placed   at 
different  levels,  and  overlapping  each  other   more  or 
less  by  their  margins  like  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a 
house,  the  whole  forming  a  spiral  arrangement ;  this  is 
a  very  common  variety.     When  the  parts,  instead  of 
merely  overlapping,  completely  envelop  each  other,  as 
in  the  corolla  of   Camellia  japonica,   the  aestivation  is 
frequently    termed   convolute ;  but  this    term   is    now 
more    frequently   applied   to   the  contorted  variety  of 
aestivation,  when  the  parts  overlap   to  a  considerable 
degree,  as  in  the  Wallflower.     When  the  parts  of  a 
floral   whorl  are  five  in  number,  and  these  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  are  two  parts  placed  on 
the  outside,  two  inside,  and  the  fifth  overlapping  one 
of  the  internal  by  one  margin,  while  it  is  itself  over- 
lapped on  its  other  margin  by  one  of  the  external  parts, 
as  in  the  corolla  of  the  Hose,  the  aestivation  is  said  to  be 
quincuncial  {fig*  321).     In  this  kind  of  aestivation  the 
spiral  arrangement  of  the  parts  is  well  seen,  and  is 
indicated  in  the  diagram  by  a  dotted  line.     When  in  a 
quincuncial  arrangement  the  second  part  of  the  cycle 
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becomes  wholly  internal  instead  of  being  external,  the 
regularity  of  the  quincunx  is  interrupted,  and  a  variety 
of  cestivation  occurs,  to  which  the  name  cochlea?*  has 
been  given  (Jig,  322).  Familiar  examples  of  this 
are  afforded  by  the  Snapdragon  {Antirrhinum  majus), 
and  other  allied  plants.  Another  modification  of  im- 
bricated aestivation  occurs  in  the  corolla  of  the  Pea  and 
other  allied  plants,  where  the  superior  petal  4,  which 
is  generally  the  largest,  and  called  the  vexillum,  is 
folded  over  the  others  which  are  arranged  face  to  face 


Fig.  320. 


Fig.  321. 


Fig.  322. 


Fig.  323. 


Fig.  320.  Diagram  to  illnstrate  imbricate  aeetivation.    The  figures 
1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  show  that  the  raccessive  parts  are  arranged  in  a  spiral 

manner. Fig,  321.  Diagram  to  illustrate  quincuncial  cestiyatioo. 

1  and  2  are  external,  4  and  5  internal,  and  3  is  partly  external 
and  partly  internal.    The  spiral  arrangement  is  indicated  by  the 

dotted  line. Fig.  322.  Diagram  to  iUustrate  cochlear  rasti- 

vation.  The  part  marked  2  in  the  preceding  diagram  is  here 
wholly  internal  instead  of  external  as  in  the  qninoundal  arrange- 
ment.   The  dotted  line  marked  2  indicates  its  normal  xx)8ition  in 

the  tme  quincuncial  variety  of  aestivation. Fig.  323.  Diagram 

to  illustrate  vexillary  s^ivation.  1  and  2  form  the  alas  or  wings, 
3  and  5  the  carina  or  keel,  4  the  vezillum.  (See  Fapilionaceou* 
Corolla.) 

{fig-   323).      This  kind   of  aestivation   is  commonly 
termed  vexillary. 

Besides  the  definite  and  constant  relations  which  the 
parts  of  the  floral  envelopes  have  to  one  another  in  the 
fiower-bud,  they  also  have  a  definite  and  constant  rela- 
tion in  the  same  plant  to  the  axis  upon  which  they  are 
placed.  In  describing  these  positions  we  use  the  terms 
anterior  or  inferior^  superior  or  posterior^  and  lateral. 
Thus,  we  call  that  organ  posterior  or  superior^  which  is 
turned  towards  the  axis ;  and  that  next  the  bract  from 
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the  axil  of  which  it  arises,  inferior  or  anterior.  When 
there  are  four  organs  in  a  whorl,  one  will  be  superior j 
one  inferior y  and  two  lateral^  as  in  the  petals  of  the 
Wallflower  {fig,  21,  j9).  If  there  are  five  we  have  two 
arrangements.  Thus,  in  the  calyx  of  the  flowers  in  the 
order  LeguminoscBj  two  sepals  are  superior^  two  lateral^ 
and  one  inferior;  while  in  the  corolla  one  petal  is  superior^ 
two  inferior,  and  two  lateral  {Jigs,  323  and  344).  In 
plants  of  the  Eose  order  {Eosacece),  we  have  a  precisely 
reverse  position  exhibited  by  the  parts  of  the  two  floral 
envelopes;  thus,  here  we  have  two  sepals  inferior,  two 
lateral,  and  one  superior ;  while  in  the  corolla  there 
are  two  petals  superior,  two  lateral,  and  one  inferior 
iJig.SiS). 

The  term  antkesis  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  the 
period  at  which  the  flower-bud  opens. 

Section  3.     The  Floral  Envelopes. 

1.  THB  CALYX. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  calyx  is  the  outer- 
most envelope  of  the  flower,  and  that  it  is  composed  of 
one  or  more  leafy  organs  called  sepals.  These  sepals 
are  usually  green  like  true  leaves,  by  which  character, 
as  well  as  by  their  position  and  less  delicate  texture, 
they  may  in  most  cases  be  distinguished  from  the  petals. 
But  in  some  plants  the  green  colour  disappears,  and  the 
calyx  becomes  coloured  with  the  same  tints  as  the 
corolla,  or  with  some  other  bright  hues.  ^  In  such  cases 
it  is  said  to  be  petaloid,  and  the  chief  distinctive  charac- 
ter  between  it  and  the  corolla  is  then  afforded  by  its 
position  on  the  outside  of  the  latter  organ.  The  Fuchsia 
and  Monkshood  may  be  mentioned  as  aflbrding  familiar 
examples  of  such  a  calyx.  In  the  Monocotyledonous 
plants  generally,  as  in  the  Lily  and  Squill,  the  two  floral 
envelopes  are  usually  coloured,  although  rarely  green, 
and  in  other  respects  so  closely  resemble  each  other, 
that  we  then  use  the  coUective  name  of  perianth  to  in- 
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dicate  the  two  whorls  taken  together.  When  there  is 
but  one  whorl  of  floral  envelopes,  as  in  the  Goosefoot 
(^fig.  24),  it  is  customary  with  some  botanists  to  call 
this  the  calyx,  whether  it  is  coloured  or  green  ;  it  is  so 
termed  in  this  volume.  Other  botanists,  however,  under 
such  circumstances,  call  the  whorl  that  is  present  a 
perianth  ;  and  others  also  apply  it  in  all  cases  to  flowers, 
whether  of  Monocotyledons  or  Dicotyledons,  when  the 
floral  envelopes  are  all  coloured  as  in  the  Lily,  or  all 
green  as  in  the  Dock.  The  term  is  also  sometimes 
employed  in  a  general  sense  to  signify  all  the  floral 
envelopes. 

In  their  structure,  venation,  and  characters  gener- 
ally, the  sepals  resemble  the  true  leaves,  and  are  covered 
like  them  with  epidermis ;  this  is  also  frequently  fur- 
nished on  the  lower  or  outer  surface  with  stomata,  and 
also  occasionally  with  hairs,  glands,  or  other  appendages. 
From  the  duration  of  the  sepals  being  usually  more 
transitory  than  that  of  foliage  leaves,  their  veins  as  a 
rule  essentially  consist  of  spiral  vessels,  and  are  arranged 
like  those  of  the  leaves  in  the  two  classes  of  plants 
respectively — that  is,  reticulated  in  Dicotyledons,  and 
parallel  in  Monocotyledons. 

The  sepals  also  exhibit  various  characters  as  regards 
their  outline,  form,  apex,  &c.,  although  they  are  by 
no  means  so  liable  to  variations  in  these  particulars  as 
the  blades  of  true  leaves.  The  terms  used  in  defining 
these  various  modifications  are  applied  in  the  same 
sense  as  with  the  blades  of  leaves. 

Sepals  are  almost  without  exception  destitute  of  a 
stalk,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  sessile  upon  the 
thalamus.  They  are  also  generally  entire  at  their 
margins,  although  exceptions  to  this  latter  character* 
occasionally  occur :  thus,  in  the  Rose  {Jig.  324,  c/),  the 
sepals  are  incised ;  in  many  species  of  Dock  toothed, 
and  in  other  plants  more  or  less  lobed  or  partite. 

In  their  direction,  the  sepals  are  either  erect  or  turned 
upwards;    connivent  or  turned  inwards;    divergent  or 

p 
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spreading  outwards ;    or   refiexed,  when    their    extte- 
mities  are  turned  dowowarda. 

The  sepals  may  be  either  distinct  from  each  other 
ae  itt  the  Poppy,  or  more  or  less  imited  into  one  body 
(Jlgg.  326-328)  as  in  the  Pimpernel,  Centaury,  and 
Campion.  In  the  former  caae,  the  calyx  is  usually 
termed  poli/stpalmis  or  dialysepalous ;  in  the  latwr  it  is 
commonly  called  monosepalous.  But  thia  latter  term 
is  incorrect,  aait  indicates  literally  one  sepal ;  and  hence 
many  botanists  use  instead  the  more  correct  term  oi 
Fio.  324.  Fig.  3SE. 


rsg.  Si*.  ■Vertical  a«*i< 


gajrmepalous  calyx,  as  thia  simply  impliea  that  the  sepals 
are  united. 

1,    POLYSEPALOUS     OR     DlALTSEPALOCS    CaLYX. — A 

polysepalouB  calyx  may  consiat  of  two  or  more  sepalf!, 
and  is  characterised  accordingly.  It  is  called  regular 
if  it  consist  of  sepals  of  equal  size  and  like  figure  or 
form,  and  arranged  in  a  symmetrical  manner,  aa  in  the 
Strawberry  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  irregular  when  these 
conditions  are  not  complied  with,  aa  in  the  Monks- 
hood (jig.  325). 
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2.  MoNOSEPALOcs  OB  Gamo3EPALOUS  Caltx. — When 
the  sepals  are  anited  so  as  to  form  a  mono  sepal  ous  caljx, 
various  terms  are  used  to  indicate  the  different  degrees 
of  union.  Thux,  the  union  may  only  take  place  near 
the  base,  as  in  the  Pimpernel  {fig.  326),  when  the  calyx 
is  Baid  to  be  partite ;  or  it  may  take  place  to  about  the 
middle,  aa  in  the  Centaury  {fig.  327),  when  it  is  deft 
OT  JissuTed  ;  or  the  sepals  may  be  united  almost  to  the 
top,  as  in  the  Campion  {fig.  328),  when  it  is  toothed ; 
or  if  the  union  is  quite  complete,  it  is  entire.  The 
number  of  partitions,  fissures,  or  teeth  is  indicated  by 
the    same  prefixes  as  those  previously  referred  to  aa 

FiO.  326.  Fia.  32T.  Fio.  a28. 


Plmp^mp]  {Anoffallii}. 

the  Cunplon  (Ljfchnii). 

being  used  in  describing  analogous  divisions  in  the 
lamina  of  a  leaf ;  thus  a  monosepaluus  calyx  where  ^e 
divisions  are  five,  would  be  described  as  five-partite, 
Jive-cleft,  or  Jive-tootked,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
divisions,  and  so  on  according  to  their  number  and 
depth.  In  a  monosepalous  calyx  in  which  the  union 
exists  in  a  marked  degree,  the  part  where  the  sepals 
are  united  is  called  the  tube,  the  free  portion  the  limb, 
and  the  orifice  of  the  tube  the  throat  or  faux  {figs. 
329  and  330). 

If  the  union  between  the  sepals  is  unequal,  or  the 
parts  are  of  different  sizes,  or  of  irregular  figures  or 
forms,  the  calyx  ia  said  to  be  in-egular  (fig.  325) ;  if, 
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on  the  contrary,  the  parts  are  alike  in  figure  or  form, 
of  the  same  size,  and  united  so  aa  to  form  a  Bymmetrical 
body,  it  is  regular  (Jig.  329).  Some  varieties  of  the 
irregular  and  also  of  the  r^ular  calyx  have  received 
special  names.  Thus  in  tlie  Dead-nettle  {fig.  330), 
the  irregular  oalys  is  said  to  be  labiate  or  bilabiate, 
because  the  fi^e  sepals  of  which  it  ia  composed  are 
united  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  form  two  lips.  Of  the 
regular  forma  of  the  monoaepalous  calyx   a  number 

FlQ.  329.  Fia. 331, 


are  distinguished  under  the  names  of  tubular,  campa~ 
nulate,  urceolate  {fig.  S29),  globose,  &c.  The  application 
of  theae  terms  will  be  better  shown  when  sp«iking  of 
the  corolla,  in  which  similar  forms  occur,  and  in  which 
they  are  usually  niore  evident. 

The  tube  of  a  monosepalous  calyx,  or  of  that  of  a 
perianth,  sometimea  adherea  more  or  less  to  the  orary, 
aa  in  the  Myrtle  (Jg.  331).  When  this  takes  place 
the  calyx  is  said  to  be  adherent,  or,  because  it  appears 
to  arise  from  the  summit  of  the  ovaiy,  it  ia  termed 
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superior ;  the  ovary  in  such  a  case  being  then  described 
as  inferior.  When  the  calyx  is  free,  or  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  walls  of  the  ovary,  as  in  the  Pimpernel 
(^g.  326),  it  iasaid  to  hefree,  non-adherent^  or  inferior-^ 
and  the  ovary  is  then  termed  superior. 

When  the  calyx  or  perianth  is  thus  adherent  to 
the  ovary,  its  limb  presents  various  modifications: 
thus  in  the  Iris  it  is  petaloid ;  in  the  Quince,  foUaceous ; 
and  in  the  SunHower  (fig,  334)  membranous.  In  the 
Madder    (Jig.  332),  it  exists  only  in  the  form  of   a 

Fig.  333.  Fig.  334. 


Fig.  332. 


J^ig.  332.  6alyx  of  the  Madder  (Rubia)y  adherent  to  the  ovary,  with 

its  limb  reduced  to  a  mere  rim. Fig.  333.  One  of  the  tubular 

florets  of  the  Oz-eye  (Chryaanthemuin).    The  calyx  is  completely 

united  to  the  ovary  and  presents  no  appearance  of  a  limb. 

Fig.  334.  One  of  the  florets  of  the  Sunflower  {ffelianthus).    The 
limb  of  the  adherent  calyx  is  membranous. 

circular  rim;  while  in  the  Ox-eye  it  is  altogether 
absent  (Jig.  333).  In  the  two  latter  cases  the  calyx  is 
commonly  described  as  obsolete.  In  many  plants  of 
the  order  Compositse  and  the  allied  orders  Dipsacaceas 
and  Valerianaceffi,  the  limb  of  the  calyx  is  only 
developed  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or  tuft  of  bristles, 
hairs,  or  feathery  processes,  to  which  the  name  of  pappus 
is  given,  and  the  calyx  under  such  circumstances  is 
said  to  be  pappose.  The  pappus  is  further  described 
as  feathery  or  plumose^  and  simple  or  pilose ;  thus  it  is 
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feathery,  as  in  ibe  Valerian  {Jig.  335),  when  each  o£ 
its  diviaioiiB  ia  covered  an  the  sides  by  little  hair-like 
projections  arranged  like  the  ijarba  of  a  feather;  and 
pilose,  when  the  divisions  hare  no  marked  projections 
from  their  sides,  as  in  the  Scabious  (Jiff.  336).  The 
pappus  is  also  said  to  be  sessile  when  it  arises  im- 
mediately from  the  tube  of  the  adherent  calyx,  and  tbua 
apparently  from  the  top  of  the  ovary  or  fruit,  as  in  the 
Valerian  (^g.  335);  andstaiieditit  israisedabove  the 
ovary  or  fruit,  on  a  stalk, as  in  the  Scabious  (^ij.  336), 
FIO.  335.  Fig.  336. 


Appendages  of  the  Caltx. — The  calyx  is  alao 
subject  to  various  other  irregularities.  Thus  in  the 
Wallflower  (j?j.  21,  c),  and  other  plants  of  the 
CniciEerse,  the  two  lateral  petals  are  expanded  on  one 
side  at  the  base  into  little  sacs,  when  they  are  termed 
gibbous  or  saccate.  If  the  tube  of  a  gamosepalous 
calyx  becomes  prolonged  downwards  so  as  to  form  a 
tube,  or  if  one  or  more  of  the  sepals  form  tubular  pro- 
longations downwards,  the  cal)'x  or  sepal  is  said  to  be 
spurred.  Only  one  spur  may  be  present,  as  in  the 
Indian  Cress  (fig.  337,  c),  where  the  spur  is  formed  by 
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tbree  sepals ;  or  in  the  Larkspur,  wliere  it  is  formed 
by  one  ;  or  each  of  the  aepals  niay  be  spurred.  In  the 
Pelargonium,  the  spur,  inatead  of  being  free  from  the 
pedicel,  as  iu  the  aboTe  instancea,  is  united  to  it. 

On  the  outside  of  the  calyx  of  some  flowers,  as  in 
those  of  many  plants  of  the  Mallow  {fig.  338),  Pink 
(Jig.  341,  6),  and  Rose  orders,  there  is  placed  a,  whorl 
of  leaf-like  organs  which  is  considered  by  some  botanists 
as  an  outer  calyx,  and  to  which  the  name  of  eptcali/x 
has  been  accordingly  given;  but  this  outer  whorl  is 
evidently  of  the  same  nature  as  the  involucre  already 
noticed,  and  has  been  so  described  in  this  voluoie.  (See 
page  179.) 


Duration  of  the  Calyx.— The  duration  of  the 
calyx  varies  in  different  Hovl^ers.  Thus  it  is  caducoua 
OT  fugacious,  when  it  falU  off  ^hen  the  flower  expands, 
as  in  the  Poppy.  In  the  Eachscholtzia  the  calyx,  which 
is  caducous,  separates  from  the  hollow  thalamus  or 
pedicel,  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  or  the  extinguisher  of  a 
candle,  when  it  is  said  to  be  calyptrate  or  opereulate.  If 
the  calyx  falls  off  about  the  same  time  as  the  corolla,  as 
in  the  Buttercup,  it  is  then  called  deciduous ;  or,  if  it 
remains  after  the  flowering  ia  over,  as  in  the  Henbane, 
it  is  described  as  persistent.  When  the  calyx  is  adherent 
or  superior  it  is  necessarily  persislent,  and  forms  a  part 
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of  the  fruit,  aa  in  the  Quince  (Jig.  340).     When  it  is  i 

persiatent  and  asaames  a  shrivelled  or  wilhered  appear-  : 

ance,  an  in  the  apecies  of  Campanula,  it  is  marceecenf;  ' 

Fig,  339.  Fia.  340. 


Umbj  belli  gfo] 

or,  if  it  ia  persistent,  and  continues  to  grow  after  tie 
flowering,  ao  aa  to  form  a  bladdery  expanaion  round 
tlie  fruit,  aa  in  the  Winter  Cherry,  and  other  speciea 
of  Physalie  {fig.  339),  it  is  termed  accrescent. 

2.   THE  COROLLA. 

The  corolla  ia  the  inner  enrelope  of  the  flower.  It 
conBists  of  one  or  more  whorls  of  leafy  organa,  called 
petals ;  and  ia  generally  to  be  distinguiehed  from  the 
calyx  by  iis  coloured  nature  and  more  delicate  structure. 
The  corolla  is  usually  the  moat  showy  and  conspicuous 
part  of  the  flower,  and  what  in  common  language  is 
termed  the  Jtower.  In  some  rare  cases,  however,  it  is 
green  like  the  calys.  Sometimes,  again,  there  is  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  sepals  to  the  petals,  as  in 
the  White  Water-lily;   and  in  the  same  plant  there  is 
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also  a  similar  transition  from  the  petals  to  the 
stamens.  « 

In  structure  the  petals  resemble  sepals  and  leaves, 
being  composed  of  parenchyma,  supported  by  veins 
which  are  formed  of  spiral  vessels,  and  usually  reticu- 
lated. The  whole  petal  is  invested  by  epidermis,  which 
is  commonly  destitute  of  stomata,  but  these  organs  may 
be  sometimes  found  on  the  lower  surface ;  hairs  also 
occasionally  occur.  Petals  are  frequently  narrowed 
below  into  a  stalk-like  portion,  which  is  analogous  to 
the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  as  in  the  Pink  {Jig,  342);  the 
narrow  portion  is  then  termed  the  ungvis  or  claiVy  o, 
and  the  expanded  portion  the  limb,  Z,  and  the  petal  is 
said  to  be  unguiculate  or  clawed. 

The  shape  of  petals,  like  those  of  sepals  and  leaves, 
is  subject  to  great  variation.  Thus,  they  may  be  linear, 
oblong,  lanceolate,  ovate,  &c.  The  condition  of  their  mar- 
gins also,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  divided,  and  their 
terminations,  are  also  indicated  by  the  same  terms  as 
those  previously  described  under  similar  heads  in  our 
chapter  on  Leaves.  One  term  is  occasionally  used  in 
describing  the  condition  of  the  margins  which  has  not 
been  alluded  to  when  speaking  of  leaves;  thus  the 
petals  are  said  to  he  fimbriated  or  fringed,  as  in  some 
species  of  Dianthus  (figs.  341  and  342, 1),  when  they 
present  long  thread-like  processes  at  their  margins. 

Again,  the  petals  may  be  either  flat,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  or  concave,  tubular,  &c.  In  texture  they  are 
commonly  soft  and  delicate,  but  sometimes  they  differ 
widely  from  this,  and  become  thick  and  fleshy,  as  in 
the  Stapelia ;  or  dry  and  membranous,  as  in  Heaths ; 
or  stiff  and  hard,  as  in  Xylopia, 

In  describing  their  direction,  we  use  the  terms  erect, 
connivent,  divergent,  and  reflexed,  in  the  same  sense  as 
already  described  when  speaking  of  similar  conditions 
of  the  sepals  (page  209). 

The  petals  also,  like  the  sepals,  may  be  either  distinct 
or  more  or  less  united  into  one  body.    In  the  former  case, 
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the  corolla  is  said  to  be  polypelalow  or  dtalt/petalous 
{figs.  341-3i4);    in  the  latter  monopetatous  or,  more 
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Fif.  343.  Flower  of  the  Koae.    ^  Bract,  cf.  Tube  of  the  oaj 

'i'.  i/.  V,  V.  i/-  DiilJloda  of  the  obIji.  p.  p,  p,  p,  p.  Pcfals.- 

J^.  U4.  The  flower  of  the  Sweet  Pai  (laOiin-ui  ndomlaj). 
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number  of  petals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  corolla  is  indicated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poljsepa- 
lous  calyx  by  a  prefix  indicating  that  number. 

When  the  petals  are  all  of  the  same  size,  and  of 
like  form  or  figure,  and  arranged  in  a  symmetrical 
manner,  the  corolla  is  termed  regular^  as  in  Rosaceous 
flowers  {fig.  343) ;  bat  when  the  petals  vary  in  these 
particulars,  as  in  the  Pea  and  allied  plants  {fig.  344), 
it  is  said  to  be  irregular.  Some  varieties  of  polype- 
talous  corollas  have  received  special  names  which  we 
will  now  describe  under  the  two  heads  of  regular  and 
irregular. 

A.  Regular  Polypetaloua  Corollas. — Of  these  we 
may  mention  three  varieties,  viz.  the  cruciform  or 
cruciate  ;  the  caryophyllaceous ;  and  the  rosaceous. 

1.  Cruciform  or  Cruciate. — This  corolla  gives  the 
name  to  the  natural  order  CrucifercB ;  but  it  also  occurs 
in  other  orders.  It  consists  of  four  petals,  usually  with 
claws,  as  in  the  Wallflower  (fig.  21,  p),  but  sometimes 
without  claws,  as  in  the  Celandine,  and  the  whole 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross. 

2.  Caryophyllaceous. — This  consists  of  five  petals, 
with  long  claws  enclosed  in  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and 
with  their  limbs  commonly  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  claws,  as  in  the  Single  Pink  {figs.  341  and  342). 

3.  Rosaceous. — This  is  composed  of  five  petals, 
without,  or  with  very  short,  claws,  and  spreading  in  a 
regular  manner,  as  in  the  Single  Rose  {fig.  343). 

B.  Irregular Folypetalous  Corollas. — There  are  many 
varieties  of  irregular  polypetalous  corollas  to  which  no 
particular  names  are  applied ;  one,  however,  is  of  much 
importance,  namely,  the  Papilionaceous,  This  derives 
its  name  from  the  fancied  resemblance  which  it  bears 
to  a  butterfly.  It  is  composed  of  five  petals  (fig.  323), 
one  of  which  is  superior  or  posterior,  and  commonly 
larger  than  the  others,  and  termed  the  vexillum  or 
standard  (fig.  344,  t;) ;  two  inferior  or  anterior,  which 
are  usually  more  or  lesd  united  and  form  a  somewhat 
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boat-ehaped  ca-vity,  car,  called  the  keel  or  carina ;  and 
t\¥0  lateral,  a,  called  the  Ktngs  or  ate. 

2.  MOS0PETAL0U3  OB  GAMOPETiLOus  Corolla. — 
When  the  petals  unite  so  afl  to  form  a  monopetalous 
corolla,  TariDus  terms  are  used,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the 
monosepalous  calyx,  to  indicate  the  degrees  of  adheaioo : 
thus  the  corolla  may  be  partite,  cleft,  toothed,  or  entire, 
the  terms  being  employed  in  the  same  Beuse  as  before 
explained  (page  211),  as  with  the  calyx.  The  part  aUo 
where  uaiou  has  taken  place  is  in  like  manner  called 
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FiQ.  347. 


the  tube,  t ;  the  free  portion,  the  limb,  I ;  and  the  orifice 
of  the  tube,  the  throat  or  faux  (fg.  345). 

The  monopetaloiis  corolla,  like  tbe  monosepalona 
calyx,  is  regular  when  its  parts  are  of  the  same  size, 
and  of  like  figure  or  form,  and  united  so  as  to  form  a 
Bymmetrical  body  [Jigs.  345-350) ;  or,  if  these  con- 
ditions are  not  complied  with,  it  is  irregular  (figs.  351- 
356).  Some  varieties  of  both  regular  and  irregular 
monopetalouH  corollas  have  received  special  names,  as 
follows : — 
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A.  Regular  Monopetalous  Corollas. — Of  these  we 
may  describe  the  following : — 

Tubular  {fig.  345),  where  the  form  is  nearly  cylin- 
drical throughout,  as  in  the  central  florets  of  many 
Compositse,  as  the  Ox-eye  and  Sunflower  {figs.  333 
and  334)  ;  campanulate  or  belUshapedy  when  the  corolla 
is  rounded  at  the  base,  and  gradually  enlarged  upwards 
to  the  summit,  so  as  to  resemble  a  bell  in  form,  as  in  the 
Harebell  (fig.  346) ;  infundibulifortn  or  Junnel- shaped, 
where  the  form  of  the  corolla  is  that  of  an  inverted  cone, 


Fig.  348. 


FiQ.  349. 


JF^.  348.  Flower  of  a  epecies  of  Primula,    e.  Calyx,  within  which 
is  seen  a  bypocraterif orm  corolla,  p.    t  Tube  of  the  corolla.    {. 

Limb. Fig.  349.  Flower  of  the  Forget-me-not  (MyosoHs  palus- 

tris).    p.  Botate  corolla,    r.  Scales  projecting  from  its  limb  close 

to  the  throat. Fig.  860.  Flower  of  a  species  of  Heath  (Erica). 

c  Calyx,  within  which  is  an  uroeolate  corolla,  {,  ;. 


like  a  funnel,  as  in  the  Tobacco  (fig.  347) ;  hifpo^ 
craterifomi  or  salver-shaped  (fig.  348),  when  the  tube 
is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  limb  placed  at  right 
angles  to  it,  as  in  the  Primrose ;  lactate  or  wheel-shaped, 
when  the  tube  is  short,  and  the  limb  at  right  angles 
to  it,  as  in  Forget-me-not  {fig.  349)  ;  urceolate  or  urn- 
shaped,  when  the  corolla  is  swollen  in  the  middle,  and 
contracted  at  both  the  base  and  apex,  as  in  the  Purple 
Heath  {fig.  350). 
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B.  Irregular  Monopetalous  Corollas. — Of  these  we 
shall  describe  the  following : — 

1.  Labiate  or  Bilabiate, — ^When  the  parts  of  a  corolla 
are  so  united  that  the  limb  is  divided  into  two  portions 
which  are  placed  superiorly  and  inferiorly,  the  upper 
portion  overhanging  the  lower,  and  each  portion  so 
arranged  as  not  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  so  that 
the  whole  resembles  in  some  degree  the  lips  and  open 
mouth  of  an  animal  (Jigs.  351-353),  the  corolla  is 
termed  labiate  or  bilabiate.     The  upper  lip  is  composed 


Fig.  351. 


Fig.  352. 


Fig.  363. 


Fig.  351.  Bingent  or  gaping  corolla  of  Dead-nettle  (Lamium  a7bum)y 

showing  the  entire  upper  lip. Ftg.  352.  Back  view  of  the  fiow» 

of  a  sp^es  of  Teuerium^  showing  the  bifid  upper  lip  of  the  corolla. 

Fig.  353.  Front  view  of  the  labiate  corolla  of  Gale^bdoUm^ 

with  trifid  lower  lip. 

of  two  petals,  which  are  either  completely  united,  as 
in  the  White  Dead-nettle  {Jig,  351),  or  more  or  less 
divided,  as  in  the  Germander  {Jig,  352) ;  and  the 
lower  lip,  of  three  petals,  which  are  also  either  entire 
as  in  the  Rosemary,  or  bifid  as  in  some  species  of 
Lamium,  or  trifid  as  in  Galeobdolon  {Jig.  353).  When 
a  labiate  corolla  has  its  upper  lip  much  arched,  as 
in  the  White  Dead-nettle  {Jig.  351),  it  is  frequently 
termed  ringent  or  gaping.  The  labiate  corolla  gives  thuB 
name  to  the  natural  order  Labiates,  in  the  plants  be- 
longing to  which  it  is  of  almost  universal  occurrence. 
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It  IB  found  also  in  certain  plants  belonging  to  some  other 
orders. 

2,  Perionate  or  Masked.  —  This  form  of  corolla 
resembles  the  labiate  in  being  divided  into  two  lips, 
but  it  is  distinguished  by  the  lower  lip  being  approxi- 
mat«d  to  the  upper,  so  as  to  close  the  orifice  of  tbe  tube 
or  throat.  This  closing  of  the  throat  is  caused  by  a 
projection  of  the  lower  lip  called  the  paiate  {fi(j.  354, 1). 
Examples  occur  in  the  Snapdragon  and  Toadflax. 

3.  Ligulate  or  Strap-shaped. — If    what  otherwise 

Fio.  36S. 


-would  be  a  tubalar  corolla  ia  partly  split  open  on  one 
side,  so  as  to  become  flattened  like  a  strap  above  {fig. 
355),  it  ia  called  ligulate  or  strap-shaped.  This  kind 
of  corolla  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  florets  of  the 
Composite :  its  apex  frequently  presents  £ve  teeth 
indicating  the  component  petals  {fi(j.  355). 

Appendages  of  the  Cokolla. — The  corolla,  like 
tbe  calyx,  whether  polypetajoua  or  monopetalous,  is 
eubject  to  various  irregularities,  arising  from  tbe  ex- 
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pansion  or  growing  outwards  of  one  or  more  of  the  petals, 
or  tuba  of  a  monopelalous  coi'olla,  into  processes  of 
different  kinda.  Ttms  in  the  Snapdragon  (^Jig.  354  J), 
and  Valerian  [Jig.  400),  the  lower  pert  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  becomes  dilated  on  one  aide,  so  aa  to  form 
a  little  bag  or  sac  '.  it  ia  then  termed  saccate  or  gibbous. 
At  other  timea,  one  or  mote  of  the  petals  (^fy.  357),  or 
the  tube  of  a  monopetaloua  corolla  (fig.  356),  becomea 
prolonged  downwards  and  forma  a  spur,  in  which  caae 
the  petal  or  corolla  ia  deaoribed  as  spurred.     Only  one 

Fio.  366.  FiQ.  367. 


Bed  VKlertan  (CiBlratulmiy.    Tha  corolta  is 

Fin.  M7>  Flower  ot  ColumbinB  (AqaUri/ia 

]  of  it/a  petals  apumd. 

apur  may  be  present  aa  in  the  Heartaeaae,  or  each 
of  the  petals  may  be  apurred  aa  in  the  Columbine 
(Jg.  357). 

On  the  inner  aurface  of  the  petals  of  many  flowers 
we  may  frequently  observe  appendages  of  different 
kinds  in  tbn  form  of  scales  or  hair-like  processes  of 
various  natures.  Such  appendages  mav  be  well  seen 
in  the  Lychnis  (fig.  359,  a),  and  Graas  of  Pamasaua 
(Jig.  358).  Similar  scales  may  be  also  frequently 
noticed  in  monopetaloua  corollas  near  the  throat,  as  in 
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many  Boraginaceotia  plants,  for  inataDce,  the  Forget- 
me-not  {jig.  349,  r).     Sometimes  these  scales  become 
more  or  less  coherent  and  £orm  a  cup-shaped  process, 
as  in  the  perianth  of  the  DaSodil 
(fig.  860)  and  other  species  of  ^°-  ^''^■ 

Narcissus  ;  to  this  the  term 
corona  is  commonly  applied,  and 
the  corolla  ia'  then  said  to  be 
crowned.  The  beautiful  fringes 
on  the  corolla  of  the  Passion- 
flower are  of  an  aoalogoua 
nature. 

DERATION  OF  THE  Corolla. 
— The  duration  of  the  corolla 
varies  like  that  of  the  calyx,  but      ^if-  "*•  a  pcW  of  ihe 

Itis  almost  always  more  (ugltlve  naaiapatuitHi)\>etTing 

than  it.  It  is  caducom  if  it  falls         Saa^"^  "^^  "  '" 
as  the  flower  opens,  as  ia  the 

Fia.  369  Fig,  360, 


Ffg.  8I»,  A  pelfti  Ol 
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Grape-vine ;  but  commonly  it  is  decidumie,  or  falls  off 
eoon  after  the  opening  of  the  flower.  In  rare  instances 
it  is  periiatent,  in  which  case  it  usually  becomes  dry 
and  shrivelled,  as  in  Heaths  and  the  species  of  Cam- 
panula, when  it  is  said  to  be  maTcetcent. 


Section  4.    The  Essential  Orgamb  of  Rephodoction, 

TflE  andrcecium  and  gyncecium,  which  form  the 
two  inner  whorls  of  the  flower,  are  called  the  essenUal 
organs  of  reproduction,  because  the  action  of  both  is 
neceBsary  for  the  production  of  perfect  seed. 

Flowers  which  possess  both  tliese  organs  are  called 

herniaphrodite  or  bisexual  {fig.  373) ;  when  only  one  is 

^      „„,  present,    they    are    wiisexual    or 

Fig.  361.  J-  !■  '         ..1.  ■         e 

diclinous,    as    in    the     species   of 

Carex  {fig.  361),  and  Salix  {figs. 
294  and  295).    The  flower  is  also 
then  further  described  as  staminate 
{figs.  294  and  361)  when  it  con- 
tains only  a  stamen   or  stamens  ; 
and  carpellary  or  pistillate,  when 
it  has  only   a  carpel  or   carpels 
-    {fig.  295).     When  a  flower  pos- 
sesses    neither    androecium     nor 
gyncecium,   as  is    sometimes  the 
case  with  the  outer  florets  of  the 
capitnla  of  the  Composite,    it  is 
said    to    be    neuter.      When   the 
flowers  are  unisexual  both  stami- 
nate  and  pistillate  flowers  may  be 
Fig  381  uniBHnsiBiMoi-    ^'0'°*  upon  the  same  plant,  as  in 
nite  flower  of  ■  apeciM    the   Cuckoo-pint  and    species   of 
SIT  i™g  inii^nipii'iiT-,    Carex,  in  which  case  the  plant  is 
Bnd  the  »nthera  pendu-    etnted  to  be  monwcious ;  or  upon 
difierent  plants  of  the  same  species, 
as  in  Willows,  when  the  plant  is  said  to  be  diceciout. 
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In  some  cases,  as  in  many  Palms,  staminate,  pistillate 
and  bisexual  flowers  are  situated  upon  the  same  in- 
dividual, and  then  the  plant  is  called  polygonums. 

1.     THE   ANDRCECIUM. 

The  androecium  or  male  system  of  Flowering  plants 
is  composed  of  one  or  more  parts  termed  Stamens. 
Each  stamen  consists  generally  of  a  stalk,  called  the 
Jilament  (Jig,  23,  /) ;  and  of  a  little  bag  or  case,  a, 
which  is  the  representative  of  a  blade  of  a  leaf,  termed 
the  anther^  and  which  contains  a  powdery,  or  more 
rarely  waxy,  matter,  called  the  pollen,  p.  The  only 
essential  part  of  the  stamen,  however,  is  the  anther 
with  its  contained  pollen ;  but  in  rare  cases  the  pollen 
is  absent,  and  as  the  stamen  cannot  then  perform  its 
special  functions,  it  is  said  to  be  abortive  or  sterile  \ 
under  other  circumstances  it  is  fertile.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  flowers  contain  filaments  without 
anthers,  in  which  case  these  structures  are  termed 
staminodes.  When,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  the  filament 
is  absent,  as  in  the  Cuckoo-pint  {Jig.  362),  the  anther 
is  described  as  sessile. 

1.  The  Filament. — In  its  structure  the  filament, 
which  corresponds  to  the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  consists,  1st, 
of  a  central  usually  unbranched  bundle  of  spiral  vessels ; 
and  2nd,  of  parenchymatous  tissue  which  surrounds  the 
bundle  of  spiral  vessels,  and  which  is  itself  covered  by 
thin  epidermal  tissue.  The  epidermis  occasionally  pre- 
sents stomata  and  hairs  ;  and  these  hairs  are  sometimes 
coloured,  as  in  the  Spiderwort. 

The  filament  varies  in  form,  length,  colour,  and 
other  particulars ;  a  few  of  the  more  important  modifi- 
cations of  which  will  be  now  alluded  to.  Thus,  as  its 
name  implies,  the  filament-  is  usually  found  in  the  form 
of  a  little  thread-like  or  cylindrical  prolongation  which 
generally  tapers  in  an  almost  imperceptible  manner 
from  the  base  to  the  apex,  when  it  is  described  as  JUi'- 

Q  2 
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form,  aa  in  the  Rose;  or  if  it  is  very  slender,  as  in 
most  Grasses,  it  is  capillary  (fig.  363).  At  other  tioiea 
the  filament  becomes  enlarged,  and  then  becomes  cla- 
vate,  or  duh-shaped,  &c.  In  other  cases  it  is  flattened  ■ 
in  various  ways,  either  at  the  base  only,  as  in  species  of 
Campanula  (Jig.  364)  ;  or  the  whole  of  the  filament  ta 
flattened,  and  then  it  frequently  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a  petal,  when  it  is  described  as  petaloid,  as  in  the 


Fig.  362.  Fio.  363.  FlO.  364. 


Water-lily  (Jig.  375),  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  toothed, 
or  forked,  or  furnished  with  various  appendages,  aa  in 
the  Borage  (fig.  365,  a),  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be 
appendintlate. 

The  length  of  the  filament  also  varies  much.  Thus 
in  the  Borage  (fig.  365, y)i  ^^^  ptanta  generally  of  the 
order  Boraginaces  (fig.  366),  the  filaments  are  very 
short;  while  in  Sedges  (fig.Z^l),  they  are  usually 
yery  long. 
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In  colour  the  filaments  are  generally  white,  but  at 
other  times  they  assume  vivid  tints;  thus  in  the  Spider- 
wort  they  are  blue,  in  various  species  of  Ranunculus 
yellow,  in  some  Poppies  black,  in  Fuchsias  red,  &c. 

In  direction  the  filaments,  and  consequently  the 
stamens,  are  either  erect,  incurved,  recurved,  pendulous, 
&c. ;  these  terms  being  used  in  their  ordinary  accepta- 
tion. But  when  the  filaments  are  all  turned  towards 
one  side  of  the  flower,  as  in  the  Horsechestnut,  they 
are   said  to  be  declinate.     Generally   speaking,  their 

Fig.  366.  Fig.  366.  FiG.  367. 
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Fig.  366.  A  stamen  of  the  Borage  (Borago  offldnaUs). 
f.  Filament,  a.  Curved  appendage  to  the  fila- 
ment. U  Anther. Fig.  366.  Corolla  of  Myototis 

or  Forget-me-not  (Boraginacese),  laid  open.  There 
are  five  stamens  with  very  short  filaments  at- 
tached to  the  corolla  and  included  within  its 
tube. F^.  367.  Male  fiower  of  Euphorbia,  con- 
sisting of  a  solitary   stamen,  b,  without  any 
floral  envelopes,  hence  it  is  said  to  be  achlamydeous.    The  anther 
is  two-lobe^  and  the  connective  very  small,   a.  Articulation,  indi- 
cating the  point  of  union  of  the  true  filament  and  peduncle,  p, 

direction  is  nearly  straight,  but  in  other  cases  they  are 
more  or  less  bent  towards  their  upper  extremity^  This 
appearance,  however,  sometimes  arises  from  the  pre- 
sence of  an  articulation  at  the  point  where  the  angle  is 
produced,  as  in  Euphorbia  (Jig.  367,  a).  In  such  a 
case,  or  whenever  an  articulation  exists  on  the  apparent 
filament,  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  true  filament, 
but  to  consist  in  reality  of  a  fiower-stalk  supporting  a 
single  stamen,  which  here  represents  the  flower. 
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The  filament  variea  also  id  duration,   but  it  nsu- ' 

ally  falls  off  after  the  influence  of  the  poUea  has  been 

communicated  to  the  carpel,  or,  is  deciduow.     But  in 

rare  cases,  as  in  the  species 

Fio.  368.  qC  Campanula,  the  filament 

is  persistent,  and  remains 

attached  to   the   ovary  in 

a  withered  condition. 

2,  The  Anther. — Its 
Parts. — The  different  parts 
of  which  the  anther  is  com. 
posed  may  be  best  seen  by 
making  a  transverse  section, 
'wnntB^hV/Tji^rt'Tp.*.''  ^f  °  n^y.  368.  Thus 
From  ScUeiden.    i.B»cko     b     h        we  observe  two  parallel 

"M^hSL"'"°B.T&e™Z"  »  '  6       B  B    separated  by  a 

of  the  anther,  b.  VaaciilBr  b     ^     p     ti  a     A.      a,    called     the 
o(  the  connective,    b.  BpWerma    l^  .  l-   .       ^r 

layer  or  oiothwlum.    e.  La  et  nn       V        to     Which      the 

?^^  M!'  ''^^wfT™        fi'^™  n    s  attached.    Each 

lernied    the    emlotbecinni,  j       j    j      ■    , 

which  is  the  meiiotheciujn  0  lobe     S    d  VLded     into    two 

sEsi-K'irR."     "    .  jdi<i,bj.«p- 

[ooullorcellflof  theenther.  Kac       um   wh    b  passes  from  the 
Icouli  by  a  aeptuin  or  partitl  cnn     tv     to   the   walla   of 

the  anther.  The  cavities 
thus  formed  in  the  lobes  of  the  anther  are  called  cella 
or  locuti.  All  anthers  in  an  early  stage  of  development 
possess  four  locvli,  and  this  is  considered  the  normal 
state.  When  a  fully- developed  anther  exhibits  such  a 
structure,  it  is  four-celled  or  quadrilocular  {figs.  369 
and  386);  or  when,  as  is  far  more  commonly  the  case, 
the  partitions  separating  the  two  loculi  of  each  anther- 
lobe  become  absorbed,  it  is  two~cdted  or  bilocular  (Jig. 
23,  a).  In  rare  cases,  the  anther  is  unilocular  or  one- 
celled,  aa  in  Milkwort  (fig.  370),  and  Lady's  Mantle 
(fig.  371) :  this  arises,  either  from  the  abortion  of  one 
lobe  of  the  anther,  and  the  absorption  of  the  septum 
between  the  two  cells  of  the  lobe  that  is  left;  or  by 
tlie  destruction  of  the  partition  wall  of  the  two  lobes 
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as  well  as  of  the  septa  between  the  cells  of  each  lobe. 
In  some  plants,  again,  as  in  many  species  of  Salvia,  the 
connective  becomes  elongated  into  a  kind  of  stalk,  each 
end  of  which  bears  an  anther  lobe  (Jig,  372),  in  which 
case  there  appear  to  be  two  unilocular  or  one- celled 
anthers.  When  this  occurs,  one  lobe  only,  If,  contains 
pollen,  the  other,  h,  is  sterile. 

That  surface  of  the  anther  to  which  the  connective 


Fig.  369. 


Fig.  370. 


Fig.  372. 


Fig.  371. 


Fig.  369.  Four-celled  anther  of  the  Flowering  Rush  {Butomus  um- 
hellaitu).  a.  Filament  bearing  an  entire  anther,  b.  Section  of 
the  anther  with  its  four  oelLa. Fig.  870.  Andrcecium  of  Milk- 
wort (Polygald)t  with  eight  one-celled  anthers  dehiscing  at  their 

apex. Fig.  ill.   One  of  the  stamens  of  the  Lady's  Mantle 

CAlehemiUa).    The  anther  is  one-celled, and  dehisces  transversely. 

Fig.  372.   Stamen  of   the   Sage  (Salvia).   /.    Filament,    c. 

Connective,  hearing  at  one  end  a  cell,  //,  containing  pollen,  which 
is  then  said  to  be  fertile ;  and  at  the  other  end  a  sterile  cell.  Is, 
or  one  without  pollen. 

is  attached  is  called  the  back  (Jig.  368,  a,  a),  and  the 
opposite  surface  is  the  face.  The  latter  always  presents 
a  more  or  less  grooved  appearance  (Jigs.  368  and  373, 
c),  indicating  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  lobes. 
Each  lobe  also  commonly  presents  a  more  or  less  evi- 
dent furrow  (Jig.  373,  b),  indicating  the  point  at  which 
the  mature  anther  will  open  to  discharge  the  pollen ; 
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this  furrow  is  t«nned  tlie  suture.  Bj  these  furrows  the 
face  of  the  anther  may  be  generally  distinguiBhed  from 
the  back,  which  is  commonly  emooth  {Jig.  368,  a),  and 
has  moreover  the  filament  attached  to  it.  The  face  ia 
generally  turned  towards  the  gyncecium,  aa  ia  the 
Water-lily  (fg.  375),  and  VIdb  (>(?.  373),  in  which 
case  the  anther  ia  called  inirorse  ;  but  in  some  instances, 
aa  in  the  Iris,  the  face  is  directed  towards  the  petals, 
when  it  ie 


lu  Development  and  Structure. — When  lirsi;  formed 
the  anther  consists  of  parenchymatous  celts  of  about 
the  same  uze  and  form ;  but  ultimately  each  lobe  pre- 
eents  two  central  masses  of  cells  which  are  t«rmed 
parent  or  mother-cells  (page  243),  from  being  devoted  to 
the  formation  of  the  pollen  (^^.374,  cm),  and  over  which 
we  have  three  distinct  layers  of  cells.    The  inner  one,  cl 
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— that  is,  the  layer  immediately  enclosing  each  central 
maea — is  called  the  endoihechtm ;  it  is  formed  of  but  a 
sicgle  row  of  delicate  cells ;  and  commonly  disappears 
as  the  pollen  becomes  matured,  but  it  is  persistent  in 
those  anthers  which  have  porousdehiscence.  The  layer, 
CI,  immediately  outside  the  endothecium.  is  termed  the 
mesothecnim.  It  is  a  permanent  layer,  and  consists  of 
one  or  more  rows  of  cells,  some  of  which,  except  in  the 
case  of  anthers  opening  by  pores,  contain  spiral,  reti- 


culated, or  annularly  arranged  fibres.  The  third,  or 
external  layer,  ce,  is  of  an  epidermal  nature,  and  is 
called  the  exotkecmm,  and  upon  which  etomata  are  fre- 
quently found. 

The  anther  in  its  mature  form  presents  therefore, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  but  two  coats,  as  shown  in  ^9.  368, 
that  in,  an  exotkecitim,  or  outer  coat,  b,  and  an  endothe- 
cium, or  inner  coat,  c,  which  corresponds  in  structure 
to  the  mesothecium  of  the  immature  anther.  The  con- 
nective, as  a  general  rule,  has  a  similar  structure  to 
the  filament. 
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Attachment  of  the  Filament  to  the  Anther, — There 
are  three  modes  of  attachment  which  are  distinguished 
by  special  names.  Thus :  1st,  the  anther  is  said  to  be 
adnate  or  dorstfixed  when  its  back  is  attached  through- 
out its  whole  length  to  the  filament,  or  to  its  continua- 
tion called  the  connective,  as  in  the  Magnolia  (fig,  378)  ; 
2nd,  it  is  innate  or  basifixed  when  the  filament  is  only 
attached  to  its  base,  and  firmly  adherent,  as  in  the 
species  of  Carex  (Jig,  361) ;  and   3rd,  it   is  versatile, 


Fig.  377. 


Fig.  378. 


Fig.  379. 


Fig.  380- 


Fig.  877.  A  stamen  of  the  Lime  (7^/fo),  showing  the  large 

connective  separating  the  lobes  of  the  anther. Fig.  378. 

An  inside  view  of  a  stamen  of  Magnolia  glavcaf  ahowing 

the  adnate  anther  and  prolonged  connective. Fig.  379. 

Two   stamens  of  the   Heartsease  {Viola   tricolor).    The 
connective  of  one  of  them  is  prolonged  downwards  in  the 

form  of  a  spur. Fig.  380.  Sagittate  anther  lobes  of  the 

Oleander  (Jierium  Oleander)^  and  the  prolonged  feathery 
connective. 


when  the  filament  is  only  attached  by  a  point  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  connective,  so  that  the 
anther  swings  upon  it,  as  in  Grasses  generally  (Jig. 
363). 

Connective, — The  relations  of  the  anther  to  the 
filament,  as  well  as  its  lobes  to  each  other,  are  much 
influenced  by  the  appearance  and  size  of  the  cdnnective. 
Thus  in  all  adnate  anthers  the  connective  is  large,  and 
the  lobes  generally  mor^  or  less  parallel  to  each  other 
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throughout  theur  whole  length  {fig,  378).  In  other 
cases  the  connective  is  very  small,  or  altogether  want  - 
ing,  as  in  species  of  Euphorbia  {fig.  367),  so  that  the 
lobes  of  the  anther  are  then  immediately  in  contact  at 
their  base.  In  the  Lime  the  connective  completely 
separates  the  two  lobes  of  the  anther  {fig.  ^11).  In 
the  Sage  {fig,  372)  and  other  species  of  Salvia,  the 
connective  forms  a  long  stalk-like  body  placed  hori- 
zontally on  the  top  of  the  filament,  one  end  of  which 
bears  an  anther  lobe,  If,  containing  pollen,  the  other 
merely  a  petaloid  plate  or  abortive  anther  lobe,  Is ;  it  is 
then  said  to  be  distractile.  Sometimes  the  connective 
is  prolonged  beyond  the  lobes  of  the  anther  ;  either  as 
a  little  rounded  or  tapering  expansion,  as  in  the  Mag- 
nolia (fig.  378),  or  as  a  long  feathery  process,  as  in  the 
Oleander  {fig.  380),  or  in  various  other  ways.  At 
other  times  again,  it  is  prolonged  downwards  and  back- 
wards as  a  kind  of  spur,  as  in  the  Heartsease  {fig.  379). 
Anthers  with  such  appendages  are  termed  appendicu- 
late. 

The  lobes  of  the  anther  also,  like  the  connective, 
frequently  present  appendages  of  various  kinds.  Thus 
in  the  Erica  cinerea  they  have  a  flattened  leafy  body  at 
their  base  {fig,  382,  a) ;  at  other  times  the  surface  of 
the  anther  presents  projections  in  the  form  of  pointed 
bodies  {fig,  383,  a),  or  warts,  &c.  Such  anthers,  like 
those  winch  present  appendages  from  the  connective, 
are  termed  appendiculate. 

Forms  of  the  Anther  Lobes  and  Anther. — The  lobes 
of  the  anther  assume  a  variety  of  forms,  as  rounded,  oval^ 
linear,  sinuous  as  in  the  Gourd  tribe  {fig^  381,  Z)  ;  and 
at  other  times  they  are  pointed,  or  prolonged  in  various 
ways.  These  and  other  forms  which  they  assume, 
combined  with  those  of  the  connective,  determine  that  of 
the  anther,  which  may  be  oval,  oblong,  &c. ;  or  forked,  or 
sagittate  {fig,  380),  &c.  In  the  Grasses  the  anthers  are 
bifurcate  at  each  extremity  {fig,  363),  so  as  to  resemble 
somewhat  the  letter  x  in  fornv 
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Thte  anther  when  young  is  of  a  greenish  hue,  but 
when  fully  matured  it  is  usually  yellow.  There 
are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this:  thus  it  is 
dark  purple  or  black  in  many  Poppies,  orange  in 
Eschscholtzta,  purple  in  the  Tulip,  red  in  the  Peach, 
&c. 

Dehiscence  of  the  Anther, — When  the  anthers  are 
perfectly  ripe  they  open  and  discharge  the  contained 
pollen  (Jiga.  23,  Pj  and  376)  ;  this  act  is  called  the 
dehiscence  of  the  anther. 


Fig.  381. 


Fig.  382. 


Fig.  384, 


Fig.  381.  The  Binnous  anther  lobes,  /,  attached  to  the  filament,/, 

of  the  common  Bryony  (Bryonia  dioica). Fig.  882.  Appen- 

dicnlate  anther  attached  to  filament,/,  of  the  Fine-leaved  Heath 
(Erica  cinerea).    a.  Appendage.   I.  Lobes,  r.  Lateral  slit  where 

dehiscence  takes  place. Fig.  383.  Bifurcate  or  forked  anther 

of  Vacdnium  uliginosum  attached  to  filament,  /.  L  Anther 
lobes,  a.  Appendages,  p.  Points  of  the  anther  lobes  where  de- 
hiscence takes  place. Fig.  384.  Stamen  of  the  Mallow  (Malva\ 

the  anther  of  which  has  an  apparently  transverse  dehiscence. 

The  dehiscence  of  the  anther  may  take  place  in  four 
different  ways,  which  are  respectively  called  longitu- 
dinal^ transverse^  porous^  and  valvular, — Longitudinal 
or  sutural :  this,  the  usual  mode  of  dehiscence,  con- 
sists in  the  opening  of  each  anther  lobe  from  the  base 
to  the  apex  in  a  longitudinal  direction  along  the  line  of 
suture,  as  in  the  Tulip  (Jig,  376). — Transverse :  this 
kind  of  dehiscence  consists  in  the  splitting  open  of  the 
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anther  transversely,  that  ie,  from  the  connective  to  the 
side,  and  mostly  occurs  in  one- celled  anthers,  aa  in  those 
of  Alcheinilla  (Jig.  371).  It  sometimes  happeoa,  as  in 
the  Mallcw  (fig.  384),  and  other  plants  of  the  order 
Malvacete,  that  by  the  enlargement  of  the  connectiTe 
the  loculus  of  a  one-celled  anther  ie  placed  horizontally 
instead  of  vertically,  in  which  case  the  dehiscence  when 
it  takes  place  in  the  line  of  the  suture  would  be  ap- 
parently transverse,  although  really  longitudinal ;  but 
in  descriptive  botany  such  anthers,  like  the  former,  are 

Fig,  386,  Fig,  3BB,        Fio.  387.  FlO.  388. 


I,  Anther  of  the  Pfrola  rvOmHf '>">'• 


eospended  from  the  t 

opening  bj  two  poree.  p.- 


above  flgnra  are  from  Jnasien, Flf.  88*. 

Stsmen  of  a  epeclea  of  launu.  f.  FUHment,  vltb  two  iilBnds,  g,  g, 
*t  its  bam.    1,  t,  Lacnli.  of  nhlch  there  ue  foor.    v.  YtlT». 

said  to  dehisce  transversely. — Porous  or  Apical:  this 
is  a  mere  modification  of  longitudinal  dehiscence.  It 
ia  formed  by  the  opening  of  the  anther  lobes  being 
arrested  at  an  early  period  so  as  only  to  produce  pores 
or  short  slits.  The  pores  or  slits  may  be  either  situated 
at  the  apex,  as  in  the  Milkwort  (Jiq.  370)  ;  or  laterally, 
as  in  the  Heaths  (fig.  382,  r).  There  may  be  either 
two  pores  as  is  usually  the  case  (fig.  385,  p),  or  four 
{^ff.386,p),  or  many  aa  in  the  Mistletoe,  or  only  one  (fig. 
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387). —  Valvular  or  Opercular:  this  name  is  applied 
when  the  whole  or  portions  of  the  face  of  the  anther 
open  like  trap-doors,  which  are  attached  at  the  top  and 
turn  back  as  if  on  a  hinge.  In  the  Barberry  (Jig.  413) 
there  are  but  two  such  valves  or  lids ;  while  in  plants 
belonging  to  the  Laurel  order  there  are  two  or  four 
such  lids  (Jig,  388,  v),  according  as  the  anthers  have 
two  or  four  cells. 

The  Stamens  generally,  or  the  Andrcecium. — 
Before  describing  the  pollen  or  contents  of  the  anther, 
we  shall  take  a  general  view  of  the  stamens  as  regards 
their  relations  to  eiach  other,  and  to  the  other  whorls 
of  the  flower.  This  part  of  our  subject  will  be  treated 
of  under  four  heads,  namely  : — 1.  Number,  2.  In- 
sertion or  Position,  3.  Union,  4.  Relative  length. 

1.  Number. — The  stamens  may  be  equal  or  unequal 
in  number  to  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  corresponding 
terms  are  used  accordingly.  When  equal  in  number, 
as  in  the  Primrose,  they  are  also  technically  said  to 
be  isostemonoua ;  and  when  unequal,  as  in  the  Ked 
Valerian  (Jig,  356),  the  flower  is  anisostemonous.  The 
flower  also  receives  dilfferent  names  according  to  the 
actual  number  of  stamens  it  contains,  without  reference 
to  the  number  of  parts  in  the  outer  whorls.  This  num- 
ber is  indicated  by  one  of  the  Greek  numerals  prefixed 
to  the  word  androuSy  which  means  male,  in  reference 
to  the  function  of  the  stamen.  Thus,  a  flower  having 
one  stamen  is  monandrouSy  two  diandrous^  three  trian- 
drous,  four  tetrandrous,  and  so  on. 

2.  Insertion  or  Position. — When  the  stamens  are 
free  from  the  calyx  and  pistil,  and  arise  directly  from 
the  thalamus  below  the  latter  organ,  as  in  the  Crowfoot 
(fig.  389)  and  Vine  (Jig.  373),  they  are  said  to  be 
hypogynousj  which  signifies  under  the  female  or  pistil. 
When  the  stamens  are  attached  to  the  corolla,  as  in 
the  Primrose  (Jig.  390),  they  are  epipetalous ;  when 
they  adhere  to  the  calyx  more  or  less,  so  that  their 
position  becomes  somewhat  lateral  to  the  pistil  instead 
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of  belowit,a8mtheCheiTy(/3.  391),  they  are  said  to 

be  perigywnu.     When  the  colyx  is  adherent  to  the 

FlQ.  389.  Fig.  390. 


,.witbt>™ 


1  pluenta,  one  etile, 

Fig.  393. 
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ovary  ao  tliat  it  appears  to  rise  from  its  apex,  the  inter- 
mediate stamens  and  corolla  are  uecessarily  placed  on 
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its  summit,  and  are  said  to  be  epigynoue,  as  in  the 
species  of  Campanula  (Jig.  392),  It  sometimea  hap- 
pens that  the  stamens  not  only  arise  from  the  top 
oE  (he  ovary,  as  in  the  epigynous  form  of  insertion, 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  stamen  or  stamens  and 
style  become  completely  united  also,  and  thus  form  a 
column  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  as  in  the  Orchis 
{Jig.  393),  and  Birthworth  (fg.  394)  ;  this  column  is 
then  termed  the  gi/nostejiiium,  and  the  flowers  are  said 
to  be  gynandro 


of  Biithwort  iAriiloIacltia'),    The 
' aboTQ  united  luCo  a  column 

Fig.  SM."  UanadelphoiB   Btamens   of    s 


3.  Union  or  Cohesion. — When  the  stamens  are  per- 
fectly free  and  separate  from  each  other,  as  in  the 
Vine  {Jig.  373),  they  are  said  to  be  free  or  distinct; 
when  united,  as  in  the  Mallow  {fig.  396),  they  are 
coherent  or  connate.  In  the  latter  case  the  union  may 
take  place  either  by  their  anthers,  or  by  their  filaments, 
01  by  both  anthers  and  filaments.  When  the  anthers 
unite,  the  stamens  are  termed  ai/ngeneaiotis  or  synan- 
therovg  (fig.  395),  as  in  the  Co'mpositie.  When  the 
antbers  thus  unite,  the  filaments  are  commonly,  though 
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Dot  always,  distinct.  When  anion  occurs  between  the 
stamens  by  their  filaments,  this  Taa.y  take  place  in 
one  or  more  bundles,  the  number  being  indicated  by  a 
Greek  numeral  prefixed  to  the  word  adelphoug,  which 
signifies  brotherhood.  Thus,  wh<:n  all  the  filaments 
unite  together  and  form  one  bundle,  as  in  the  Mallow 
(Jig.  396),  and  Wood  Sorrel,  the  Btamens  are  said  to 
be  monadelphoug.  When  the  filaments  unite  so  as  to 
form  two  bundles,  the  stamens  are  t«rmed  diadelphous, 
as  in  the  Pea  (Jig.  397),  in  which  case  the  number  of 
filaments  in  each  bundle  may  be  equal  as  in  the  Milk- 
Fio.  397.  Fig.  398. 


be  Sweet  P«  (Lalhfm  tdamluii, 

,  Planer  of  Cbe  Onuig%  dJTnted 
of  Ita  coidIIb  to  ekov  tbe  poljadeLphoue  itamens. 

wort  (Jig.  370),  or  unequal  as  in  the  Pea  (Jig.  397), 
where  there  are  ten  stamens,  the  filaments  ot'  nine  of 
them  being  united  to  form  one  bundle,  while  the  other 
filament  remtuns  free.  When  the  stamens  are  united 
by  their  filaments  into  three  bundles,  they  are  termed 
triadelpkoue,  as  in  moat  species  of  St.  John's  Wort  (Jig. 
399);  and  when  in  more  than  three,  polyadelphous, 
as  in  the  Orange  {Jig.  398) ;  or  the  latter  term  is 
applied  in  all  cases  where  there  are  more  than  two 
bundles  of  stamens,  in  which  sense   it  was  used   by 

The  union  of  the  filaments  in  the  above  oases  may 
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either  take  place  more  or  less  completely,  ftnd  thus  fi>rm 
a  tube  of  Tarying  heights,  as  io  the  Mallow  (^Jig.  396), 
or  the  union  may  only  take  place  at  the  base,  as  in 
moat  species  of  Hi/pericum.  When  the  union  takes 
place  BO  aa  to  form  a  tube  or  column,  the  term  andro- 
phore  haB  been  applied  to  such  a  column, 

4.  Relative  Length. — In  the  first  place,  vhea  the 
Btameos  are  shorter  then  the  tube  of  the  corolla  so  as 
to  he  enclosed  within  it,  aa  in  the  Foiget-me-not  {Jig. 
366),  tbey  are  said   to  be   included;  and  when   the 


fit.  Sn.  The  dIbUI.  a,  of  fffftriiwn  BfSfiHaaan,  mmoaaSeA  by 
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stamens  are  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  coroHa  so  aa  to 
extend  beyond  it,  aa  in  the  Valerian  (_fy.  400),  they 
are  exserted  or  protruding. 

Secondly,  as  r^ards  themaelvea  the  stamens  may 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  length,  or  more  or 
less  unequal.  This  inequality  may  be  altogether  irre- 
gular again,  following  no  definite  rule,  or  take  place  is 
a  definite  and  regular  manner.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
such  flowers  as  the  Willow  Herh,  where  the  number 
of   stameoB  ia  double  that  of  the  petals,  the  e 
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alternating  with  the  petals  are  almost  always  longer  than 
those  opposite  to  them.  When  the  stamens  are  of 
unequal  length  in  the  aame  flower,  or  in  different 
flowers  o£  the  same  species,  as  ia  the  PrimroBe,  they 
are  said  to  be  dimorphic,  and  will  be  afl^rwarda  alluded 
to  in  speaking  of  fertilisation. 

When  there  is  a  definite  relation  FiQ.  iOl. 

existing  between  the  long  and  short 
atamenti  with  respect  to  number, 
certain  nunee  are  applied  to  indicate 
such  forma  of  regularity.  Thus  in 
the  Wallflower  (Jig.  22),  tiiere  are 
six  stamens  to  the  ^ower,  of  which 
four  are  long  and  arranged  in  pairs 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  alternating 
with  two  solitary  shorter  ones ;  to 
such  au  arrangement  we  apply  the 
term  telradynamoiu.  When  there  are 
but  four  stamens,  of  which  two  are 
long  and  two  short,  as  in  Labiate  pt,,  401,  DHynamoiu 
plants  generally  {fig.  353),  and  in  '^f^^^l^^^. 
the  Foxglove  {fig.  401),  they  we  «^^<;'^'^'' "-^ 
aaid  to  be  didynamoua. 

The  Pollen.— FormadoB  of  Pollen. — The  forma- 
tion of  pollen  may  be  described  aa  follows  : — The  large 
cells  {fig.  374,  cm),  which  are  developed  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  young  anther,  and  which  are  destined  for 
its  formation,  are  cailed  parent  or  mother  cells  ;  these 
are  surrounded  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development  by 
a  single  strattun  of  thin-walled  cells  forming  an  internal 
epithelial  layer,  cl,  which  however  becomes  subsequently 
pressed  upon  and  absorbed.  As  development  proceeds 
the  nucleus  of  each  parent  cell  disappears,  and  in  its 
place  four  new  nuclei  are  ultimately  formed  {fig. 
402,  a).  Then  follows  an  infolding  of  the  protoplasm, 
or,  according  to  Mohl,  of  the  primordial  utricle,  a,  b,  c, 
by  which  the  mother-cell  is  ultimately  completely 
divided  into  four  pacts.     The  four  cells  thus  formed  then 
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become  each  surrounded  by  a  cellulose  membrane  which 
iH  in  direct  connexion  with  the  cellulose  coat  of  the 
mother-cell ;  and  thus  constitute  what  are  known  as 
the  *  special  mother-cells.'  Finally,  each  protoplasmic 
mass  of  the  special  mother- cells  separates  from  the  cell- 
wall  and  secretes  around  itself  a  membrane,  so  that 
ultimately  we  have  four  perfect  cells,  d,  which  are  the 
pollen-cells ^  formed  in  each  parent  cell. 

As  development  proceeds  these  pollen-cells  increase 
in  size  and  thus  distend  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell 
and  ultimately  cause  its  absorption  ;  and  subsequently, 
by  their  continued  growth,  the   walls   of  the   special 

Fig.  402. 

a  b  e  d 


Fig.  402.  Formation  of  the  pollen  in  the  Hollyhock  (A-Uhcea  rosea). 
After  Mohl  and  Henfrey.  a  shows  four  nuclei  in  the  parent  cell, 
and  four  septa  commencing  to  be  formed.  The  primordial  utricle 
and  cell-contents  are  contracted  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  b. 
The  development  of  the  septa  more  advanced,  c.  The  primordial 
utricle  removed  from  the  parent  cell,  but  not  yet  completely 
divided  into  four  parts,  d.  The  division  of  the  parent  cell  into 
four  parts  completed,  and  each  part  containing  one  pollen-oell. 

mother-cells  are  generally  absorbed  also,  by  which  the 
pollen-cells  are  set  free  in  the  cells  of  the  anther. 
Sometimes  the  membrane  of  the  special  mother-cells  is 
not  completely  absorbed,  in  which  case  the  pollen- cells 
of  the  mother-cell  are  more  or  less  connected,  and  form 
a  compound  body  consisting  of  four  pollen-cells  ;  or  if 
the  membranes  of  two  or  more  united  mother-cells  are 
also  incompletely  absorbed,  we  may  have  a  mass  con- 
sisting of  eight  pollen-cells,  or  of  some  multiple  of  four, 
as  in  many  species  of  Acacia.  In  the  Onagraceas,  again, 
the  pollen-cells  remain  loosely  connected  by  long  viscid 
threads,  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  imperfect 
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solution  of  the  mother-ceUs ;  while  in  the  Orchidaceie 
the  pollen-cells  cohere  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  form 
pollen-mBfl^ea  which  are  0011111101117  of  a  waxy  nature, 
to  which  the  name  of  poUmia  has  been  given  (fig.  403, 
p).  In  the  ABclepiadacete  also,  somewhat  similar  maeses 
occur  (fig.  404,  p,  and  b) ;  hut  in  the  latter,  the  whole 
surface  of  each  pollen-mass  is  invested  by  a  special 
cellnlar  covering.  By  a  careful  esaminatton  of  these 
pollinia  wa  find  that  they  are  formed  of  compound 
Fifl.  403  Fig.  404.  Fio.  405. 


masses  agglutinated  together,  and  when  separated,  each 
of  these  masses  is  found  to  consist  of  four  poUen-ceHs. 
In  the  pollinia  of  the  Orchidacess  we  also  find  other 
peculiarities;  thus  each  is  prolonged  downwards  in  the 
(brm  of  a  stalk  called  'the  caudide  (fig.  403,  c),  which 
adheres  commonly  at  the  period  of  dehiscence  to  one  or 
two  little  glandular  maasea  called  retinacula  (figs.  405  a, 
and  403,  r,  r),  which  are  placed  on  the  upper  stlrface 
of  a  little  projection  called  the  roslellum  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  anther. 
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Structure  of  the  Pollen, — We  shall  treat  of  this 
Bubject  under  three  heads,  viz. : — 1.  Wall;  2.  Con- 
tents ;  3.  Form  and  Size. 

1.  Wall  or  Coats  of  the  Pollen-cell. — When  mature 
the  wall  of  the  pollen-cell  generally  consists  of  two  mem- 
branes ;  an  internal  or  intine,  and  an  external  or  extine. 
But  in  rare  cases,  as  in  Zostei^a^  and  some  other  sub- 
mersed aquatic  plants,  there  is  but  one  membrane, 
which  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  intine. 

The  intine  is  the  first  formed  layer,  and  appears  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  and  appearance  in  all  pollen - 
cells.  It  is  usually  smooth,  very  delicate  and  trans- 
parent, and  composed  of  pure  cellulose.     It  is  generally 


Fig. 406. 


Fig. 407. 
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Fig.  406.  Pollen  of  Hollyhock  (Althcea  rosea). Fig.  407.  Elliptical 

pollen  of  Milkwort  {Polygala).    e.  Extine.   /.  Slits. 

applied  so  as  to  form  a  complete  lining  to  the  extine, 
except  perhaps  in  those  cases  where  the  latter  presents 
various  processes,  as  in  (Enothera,  when  it  is  probable 
that  the  intine  does  not  extend  into  them  in  the  mature 
pollen. 

The  extine  is  a  hard  thick  resisting  layer  forming  a 
kind  of  cuticle  over  the  intine  or  proper  cell- coat;  and 
while  the  latter  usually  presents  a  similar  appearance 
in  the  pollen  of  different  plants,  the  extine  is  liable  to 
great  variation ;  thus  it  is  sometimes  smooth,  and  in 
other  cases  marked  with  little  granular  processes  {Jig. 
54),  or  spiny  protuberances  (Jig.  406),  or  reticulations. 
The  natu;re  of  these  markings  is  always  the  same  for 
the  pollen  of  any  particular  species  of  plant,  but  varies 
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much  in  that  of  different  plants.  The  colour  of  pollen- 
cells,  which  also  resides  in  the  extine,  is  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  cases  yellow,  but  various  other  colours 
are  also  occasionally  found ;  thus  the  pollen-cells  are  red 
in  species  of  Verhaacum,  blue  in  some  species  of  Epilo- 
bium,  black  in  the  Tulip,  rarely  green,  and  occasionally 
of  a  whitish  tint. 

Besides  the  various  markings  just  described  as  ex- 
isting on  the  extine,  we  find  also  either  pore8  or  slits 
(Jig,  497,  /),  or  both  pores  and  slits,  and  which  vary 
in  number  and  arrangement  in  different  plants.  In  the 
greater  number  of  Monocotyledons  there  is  but  one 
slit ;  while  three  is  a  common  number  in  Dicotyledons. 
Sometimes  there  are  six,  rarely  four,  still  more  rarely 
two,  and  in  some  cases  we  find  twelve  or  more  slits. 
The  pores,  like  the  slits,  also  vary  as  to  their  number. 
Thus  we  commonly  find  one  in  Monocotyledons,  as  in 
the  Grasses;  and  three  in  Dicotyledons.  Sometimes, 
again,  the  pores  are  very  numerous,  in  which  case  they 
are  either  irregularly  distributed,  or  arranged  in  a  more 
or  less  regular  manner.  The  pores,  also,  may  be  either 
simple,  or  provided  with  little  Hd-like  processes,  as  in 
the  Passion-flower  and  Gourd  ;  these  are  pushed  off  by 
corresponding  projections  of  the  intine  when  the  pollen 
bursts,  or  when  it  falls  upon  the  stigma  for  the  purpose 
of  fertilising  the  ovules. 

The  pollen  of  all  Angiospermous  plants  is  a  simple 
cell  as  above  described,  but  in  Gymnospermous  plants 
it  contains  other  small  cells,  which  adhere  to  the  inside 
of  its  internal  membrane  close  t>o  the  point  where  the 
external  membrane  presents  a  slit.  These  minute  cells 
are  termed  daughter-cells. 

2.  Contents  of  PoUen-cells, — The  matter  contained 
within  the  pollen-cell  is  called  the  fovilla.  This  con- 
sists of  a  dense  coarsely-granular  protoplasm,  in  which 
are  suspended  very  small  starch  granules,  and  what 
appear  to  be  oil  globules.  As  the  pollen- cell  approaches 
to  maturity  the  fovilla  becomes  more  concentrated,  and 
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contains  less  fluid  matter  and  more  granules.  The 
fovilla  is  without  doubt  the  essential  part  of  the  pollen- 
cell,  but  the  office  it  performs  will  be  explained  here- 
after. 

3.  Forma  and  Sizes  of  Pollen-cells. — Pollen-cells 
are  found  of  various  forms.  The  most  common  forms 
appear  to  be  the  spherical  (figs,  54  and  406 ),  and  oval 
(Jig.  407) ;  but  in  other  cases  the  pollen-cells  are  poly- 
hedral, or  triangular  with  the  angles  rounded  and 
enlarged  (trigonal),  as  in  the  Evening  Primrose  and 
plants  generally  of  the  order  Onagracese,  or  cubical  as 
in  Basella  alha^  or  cylindrical  as  in  Tradescantia  vir- 
ginica,  while  in  Zostera  they  are  thread-like  or  of  the 
form  of  a  lengthened  tube  or  cylinder,  and  other  forms 
also  occur.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  form  of 
the  pollen  is  materially  influenced  according  as  it  is 
dry  or  moist.  In  size,  pollen-cells  vary  from  about 
^^  to  xinnr  ®^  ^°  ^^^^  ^^  diameter ;  their  size,  however, 
like  their  form,  is  liable  to  vary  according  as  they  are 
examined  in  a  dry  state  or  in  water. 

2.   THE   DISK. 

The  term  disk  is  variously  applied  by  botanists ; 
but  in  this  work  it  is  understood  to  include  all  bodies 
of  whatever  form  which  are  situated  on  the  thalamus 
between  the  calyx  and  gynoecium,  or  upon  or  in  con- 
nexion with  either  of  these  organs,  but  which  cannot, 
be  properly  referred  to  them,  and  as  it  is  most  commonly 
placed  between  the  androecium  and  gynoecium,  it  is 
best  treated  of  in  this  place.  The  disk  is  developed  in 
a  variety  of  forms ;  thus  in  the  Rue  (Jig.  409),  it  forms 
a  fleshy  ring  surrounding  the  base  of  the  pistil ;  in  the 
Tree  Paeony  (Jig*  410),  it  occurs  as  a  dark  red  cup- 
shaped  expansion  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
pistil  except  the  stigmas;  in  the  Cherry  (Jig.  391),  it 
forms  a  sort  of  waxy  lining  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx ; 
and  in  Umbelliferous  plants  it  exists  as  a  more   or 
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less  evident  swelling  on  the  lop  of  the  OTsries  adher- 
ing to  the  styles  (fig.  408,  d) ;  and  has  been  termed 
the  stylopodium.     In  other  cases  the   disk  is  reduced 


(lum),    Tho  ovary  Is  gnr- 

moant^a  oy  e,  cube^  fu ng.  4uti.  Ftower  of  tbe  Rne  (^Ruia 

ffraototma).    The  platU  Is  flurrotmded  by  a  dlalc  in  tbeformofa 
flnby  bypogynous  ring,  dd  tbe  cutsldeof  nhlchthe  eUmeunre 

to  little  separate  glandular  bodies,  as  in  Cruciferous 
plants  {Jig.  22,  gl) ;  or  to  scales,  as  in  the  Stonecrop 
{Jig.  411)  ;  or  to  various  petaloid  expansions,  as  in  the 
Colnmbine. 

FlQ.  410.  FlQ.  111. 


ria.*]0,  Pinu  or  ttie  Tree  Tmmj  IFinnila  Moman)  Invtetti  bj  & 

Urge  cnp^baped  disk. Fig.  411.  Fietll  of  Stopecrop  (Sidam), 

couelstliig  at  five  distinct  carpele,  on  tbe  outside  of  ath  ol  whicli 
■t  tbe  bue  e  emell  Bsljr  body  m%j  be  noticed.    The  pistil  is  com- 

When  the  dixk  is  situated  under  the  ovary,  as  in 
the  Eue  (Jig.  409),  it  is  termed  hypogynoui ;  when  it 
is  attached  to  the  calyx,  aa  in  the  Cheny  {fig.  S91),  it 
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is  perigynous ;  or  when  on  the  summit  of  the  ovarj,  as 
in  Umbelliferous  plants  (^fig,  408,  d),  eptgt/nous ;  these 
terms  being  used  in  the  sense  already  described  when 
treating  of  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  under  the  head 
of  the  Androecium. 


Fig.  412. 


3.   THE   GYNCECIUM   OR   PISTIL. 

The  gynoecium,  or  pistil  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is 
the  central  or  terminal  organ  of  the  flower ;  and  it  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  modified  leaves 
called  carpels,  which  are  either  distinct 
from  each  other,  as  in  the  Stonecrop 
(^Jig,  411);  or  combined  into  one  body, 
as  in  the  Tobacco  (Jig,  412).  When 
there  is  but  one  carpel,  as  in  Legumi- 
nous plants  (^Jig,  424),  the  pistil  is 
said  to  be  simple ;  when  there  is  more 
than  one,  whether  distinct  from  each 
other,  as  in  the  Stonecrop  {Jig-  411), 
or  combined  into  one  body,  as  in  the 
Tobacco  (^Jig.  412),  it  is  described  as 
compound. 

The  Carpel. — Each  carpel,  as  we 
have  already  noticed  (page  21),  con- 
sists, Ist,  of  a  hollow  inferior  part  aris- 
ing from  the  thalamus,  called  the  ovary 
{Jig.  413,  o),  containing  in  its  interior 
one  or  more  little  somewhat  roundish 
or  oval  bodies  called  ovules,  ov,  and 
which  are  attached  to  a  projection  on 
Fig.  412.  Compound  ^^^  walls  termed  the  placenta^  p  ;  and 
syncarpoufl    pistu  2nd,  of  a  stioma  or  space  of  variable 

of  Tobacco  (Aico-      .      '  j     n  i  v 

tiana  Tabacum).  size,  composed  01  loose  parenchymatous 
t.  ThaianHM.  o.  tissue  without  epidermis;  which  is 
stigma.  *        '   '  either  placed  directly  on  the  ovary,  when 

it  is  said  to  be  sessile,  as  in  the  Bar- 
berry  (^Jig.  413,  sC)  ;  or  it  is  elevated  on  a  stalk  pro- 
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longed  from  the  ovary,  called  the  stf/le,  as  in  the  Cherry 
(/?.  418,  »)■  The  only  eaaential  parts  of  the  carpel, 
therefore,  are  the  ovary  and  atii^ma,  the  style  being  no 
more  necessary  to  it  than  the  filament  ia  to  the  stamen. 
The  terms  o?ary,  style,  and  stigma  are  applied  in 
precisely  the  tame  sense  when  apeaking  of  a  com. 
pound  pistil  io  which  the  parts  are  completely'  nuited 
{Jig.  412),  as  with  the  simple  carpel.  The  simple 
ovary  (page  261)  has  two  sutures,  one  of  which  corre- 
sponds  to  the  union  of  the  margins  of  the  lamina  of  the 


projection  called  the  plaaent*.  B.    iL  9«<eU«  HtigmB Pif.  4U. 

Venlad  ■eOIon  of  the  flower  of  Uu  PHm;  (Paonla).    di.  Doisal 

carpellary  leaf  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  which  is 
turned  towards  the  axis  of  tlie  plant;  and  another,  which 
corresponds  to  the  midrib  of  the  lamina,  is  directed 
towards  the  floral  envelopes  or  to  the  circumference 
of  the  flower ;  the  former  is  called  the  ventral  suture 
{Jig.  414,  f«),  the  latter  the  dorsal,  ds.  (See  also 
page  276.) 

Nature  of  the  Carpel. — That  the  carpel  is  analogous 
to  the  leaf  is  proved  in  various  ways,  but  we  shall  here 
only  allude  to  the  proofs  of  its  nature  which  are  afforded 
by  the  appearance  it  sometimes  presents  in  double  or 
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cultivated  flowers.  Thus,  in  a  double  flower  of  the 
Cherry  the  carpels  do  not  present  a  dietinct  ovary,  style, 
and  Htigma,  as  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  solitary 
carpel  in  the  eingle  flower  (^_fig.  418)  ;  but  ihey  either 
become  flattened  into  green  espansions,  each  of  which 
resembles  the  blade  of  a  leaf  (^^.  415),  or  into  oi^ana 
iniermediate  in  their  nature  between  carpels  and  leaves 

Fio.  415.    FIO.  416.    Fig.  417.        Fio.  419.        FiO.419. 


K[/..4IS-41 7.  Carpellars  Imtm  frgm  the  double  flonere  of  the  Cheny 
tret    (.  Laminfc   p.Miartb.    j.  Prolonged  portion  comBponding 

f?  ™i^*  ".I"  5'B?i»,o'a  Pfrtectlj  (omed  carpel. Fig.  41B. 

(.srpel  fromtbssinglefloweroi  tbeCheiTj.    o.  Ovary.    (.  Btjle. 
J,  Stigma.-— i^j.(lt  Vertical  section  of  the  oiirpel  of  the  Apri- 


Ir.  Sljie  irith  a 


=^& 


as  represented  by  the  figures  416  and  417.  Here  the 
lower  portion  (^?.  417,  i),  representing  the  blade  of 
the  leaf,  is  clearly  analogous  to  the  ovary  of  aconiplete 
carpel,  and  the  prolonged  portion,  s,  to  the  style  and 
stigma.  The  carpel  of  the  single-flowering  Cherry 
being  thus  convertible  into  a  leaf,  affords  at  once 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  being  an  analogous  structure. 
Structure  of  ihe  Carpel. — The  ovary  being  the  homo- 
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logue  (page  176)  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  it  presents,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  an  analogous  structure.  Thus 
it  consists  of  parenchyma,  which  is  often  much  developed, 
and  through  which  the  vascular  bundles  composed  of 
spiral  and  other  vessels  ramify,  and  either  converge 
towards  the  base  of  the  style,  or  terminate  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  ovary  when  the  style  is  absent.  The  whole 
is  covered  externally  by  a  layer  of  epidermis  {fig.  419, 
ep).  The  parenchyma  is  usually  of  a  more  lax  nature 
as  we  proceed  towards  the  inside  of  the  ovary,  where  it 
forms  a  very  delicate  lining,  end,  which  corresponds  to 
the  epidermis  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  blade  of  the 
leaf.  The  epidermis  on  the  outside  of  the  ovary  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  blade,  and 
like  it  is  frequently  furnished  with  stomata,  and  some- 
times with  hairs.  The  parenchyma,  me,  between  the 
inner  lining  of  the  ovary  and  epidermis  corresponds  to 
the  general  parenchyma  of  the  blade,  which  is  similarly 
placed.  Where  the  margins  of  the  blade  of  the  car- 
pellary  leaf  meet  and  unite  at  the  ventral  suture  (^fig, 
414,  r«),  a  layer  of  parenchymatous  tissue  is  developed, 
which  forms  a  more  or  less  projecting  line  in  the  cavity 
of  the  ovary,  called  the  placenta  {fig,  413,  />),  to  which 
the  ovule  or  ovules  are  attached.  This  placenta  is 
essentially  double,  the  two  halves  being  developed  from 
the  two  contiguous  margins  of  the  blade  of  the  car- 
pellary  leaf. 

The  style  has  been  considered  by  some  botanists 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  midrib  of  the  blade  (fig,  417, 
/>,  8),  but  from  the  arrangement  of  its  tissue  it  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  prolongation  of  its  apex,  the  mar- 
gins of  which  have  been  rolled  inwards  and  united.  It 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  process  of  parenchyma,  tra- 
versed by  vascular  tissue,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  sheath  at  its  circumference,  and  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  the  ovary ;  it  proceeds  upwards 
without  branching  towards  the  apex  of  the  style,  but 
always  terminates  below  that  point.  The  style  is  invested 
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by  epidermis  continuous  with  that  of  the  ovary,  and 
furnished  occasionally,  like  it,  with  stomata  and  hairs. 
The  style  is  rarely  traversed  by  a  very  narrow  canal 
{fig,  419,  tc)  which  communicates  below  with  the  cavity 
of  the  ovary,  and  above  with  the  stigma.  But  commonly 
•the  centre  of  the  style  is  filled  with  a  tissue  formed  of 
very  loosely  aggregated  cells ;  and  when  the  carpel  is 
iully  matured,  that  is,  at  the  period  when  it  is  adapted 


Fig.  420. 


Fig.  421. 


Fig. 422. 


t 

A 


Fig.  420.  A  portion  of  the  pistil  of  Daphne  Laureola,    o.  Sninxnit 

of  the  ovary,    t  Style  terminated  by  a  papillose  stigxna,  s. 

Fig.  421.  A  portion  of  the  pistil  of  Plantago  saxatilis.    o.  Summit 

of  the  ovary,    t.  Style.    «,  s.  Bilateral  stigma. Fig.  422.  PiatU 

of  Wheat  surrounded  by  three  stamens,  and  two  squamulsB,  sp. 
Two  feathery  styles  or  stigmas  arise  from  the  top  of  the  ovary. 


for  receiving  the  influence  of  the  pollen,  these  cells,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  stigma,  secrete  a  peculiar  viscid 
fluid  which  is  called  the  stigmatic  fluid,  so  that  at  the 
period  of  fertilisation,  the  centre  of  the  style  is  filled 
with  very  loose  humid  tissue;  this  has  received  the 
name  of  conducting  tissue,  because  from  its  loose  nature 
and  nourishing  properties  it  serves  to  conduct  (as  it 
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•were)  the  pollen-tubes  down  the  styles  to  the  placenta 
and  ovules,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

The  Stigma, — The  tissue  of  the  stigma  is  analogous 
to  that  found  in  the  interior  of  the  style,  and  just  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  conducting  tissue ;  in  fact, 
it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  expansion  of  this 
tissue  externally.  It  may  be  either  on  one  side  of  the 
style  {Jig.  423),  or  at  its  apex  {fig,  420),  or  on  both 


Fio.  423. 


Fig. 424. 


Pig,  423.  FifitU  of  IHanthiu  Caryoph^llw 
on  a  stalk,  g,  called  the  gynophore,  be- 
low which  ifi  the  peduncle.  On  the  top 
of  the  ovary  are  two  styles,  the  face  of 
each  of  which  is   trayers^  by  a  con- 

tinnons  stigmatic   surface. Fig.  424. 

Pistil  of  a  spedes  of  Lathyrtu,  o.  Oyary. 
c.  Remains  of  the  persistent  calyx.  On 
the  top  of  the  ovary  is  th^  style,  and 
stigma,  ttig. 


sides  {fig,  421)  ;  and  its  tissue  is  usually  elongated  into 
papillae  (fig,  420,  »),  or  hair-like  or  feathery  processes 
{fi>g.  422).  It  is  never  covered  by  epidermis.  By 
means  of  the  corresponding  conducting  tissue  of  the 
style  it  is  in  direct  continuity  with  the  placenta.  At 
the  period  of  fertilisation,  as  just  noticed,  it  becomes 
moistened  by  a  viscid  fluid  which  renders  the  surface 
more  or  less  sticky,  and  thus  admirably  adapted  to 
retain  the  pollen,  which  is  thrown  upon  it  in  various 
ways  in  the  process  of  pollination. 

The  Gtncecidm. — Having  now  described  the  parts, 
nature,  and  structure  of  the  carpel,  we  proceed  to  exa- 
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mine  generally  the  gynoecium  or  pistil,  which  is  made 
up  of  one  or  more  of  such  carpels. 

When  the  gynoecium  is  formed  of  but  one  carpel,  as 
in  Leguminous  plants  {fig,  424),  it  is  called  simple,  and 
the  terms  gynoecium  and  carpel  are  synonymous ;  when 
there  is  more  than  one  carpel,  the  gynoecium  is  called 
compound  {fig,  411).  In  a  compound  pistil,  again,  the 
carpels  may  be  either  separate  from  each  other,  as  in  the 
Stonecrop  {fig,  411)  ;  or  united  into  one  body,  as  in 
the  Tobacco  {fig,  412)  :  in  the  former  case  the  pistil  is 
said  to  be  apocarpous,  in  the  latter  syncarpous. 

When  the  pistil  is  apocarpous,  the  number  of  car- 
pels of  which  it  is  composed  is  indicated  by  a  Greek 
numeral  prefixed  to  the  termination  gynous,  which  means 
female,  in  reference  to  the  function  it  performs  in  the 
process  of  fertilisation ;  and  the  flower  receives  cor- 
responding names  accordingly.  In  a  syncarpous  pistil, 
the  number  of  the  styles,  or  of  the  stigmas  if  the  styles 
are  absent,  is  also  defined  in  a  similar  way.  Thus,  a 
flower  with  one  carpel,  style,  or  stigma  is  monogynous, 
with  two  digynouSy  with  three  trtgynous,  and  so  on. 

1.  Apocarpous  Pistil, — An  apocarpous  pistil  may 
consist  of  two  or  more  carpels,  and  they  are  variously 
arranged  accordingly.  Thus,  when  there  are  but  two, 
they  are  always  placed  opposite  to  each  other ;  when 
there  are  more  than  two,  and  the  number  coincides 
with  the  sepals  or  petals,  they  are  opposite  or  alternate 
with  them ;  it  is  rare,  however,  to  find  the  carpels 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  sepals  or  petals,  they 
are  generally  fewer,  or  more  numerous.  The  carpels 
may  be  either  arranged  in  one  whorl,  as  in  the  Stone- 
crop  {fig,  411)  ;  or  in  several  whorls  alternating  with 
each  other,  and  then  either  at  about  the  same  level,  or,  as 
is  more  generally  the  case,  at  different  heights  upon  the 
thalamus  in  a  more  or  less  spiral  manner ;  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  thalamus  becomes  variously  modified, 
as  will  be  explained  hereafler  when  it  is  described. 

2.  Syncarpous  Pistil,     We  have  already  seen,  in 
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speakinij;  of  the  floral  envelopes  and  andrcecium,  that 
the  different  parts  of  which  these  whorls  are  reapect- 
ively  composed  may  be  distinct  from  each  other,  or 
more  or  leas  united.  From  the  position  o£  the  carpels 
with  respect  to  one  anolher,  and  from  their  nature,  they 
are  more  fvequently  united  than  any  other  parts  of 
the  flower.  This  union  may  take  place  either  partially, 
or  entirely,  and  it  may  commence  at  the  summit,  or  at 
the  base  of  the  carpels.  Thus  in  the  former  case,  as  in 
JCatithox^lon  Jraxineiim  (Jig.  425),  the  carpels  are  united 

Fio.  425.  Fia.  126.  Fis-  i2^. 
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atylee  are  distinct,  but  the  stiamra,!, 
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by  their  stigmas  only ;  in  Dictamnus  Fraxinella  (^Jig. 
433),  the  upper  parts  of  their  styles  are  alone  united  ; 
while  in  the  order  Labiatte,  and  most  Boraginacess  {fig. 
426,  d),  the  whole  of  the  styles  are  united,  the  ovaries 
being  distinct  as  in  the  former  cases. 

It  is,  however,  far  more  common  to  find  the  carpels 
united  by  their  ovaries,  and  this  union  may  also  take 
place  to  various  extents.  Thus,  in  the  Rue  (fig.  427, 
ov"),  the  union  only  takes  plnce  at  the  base  of  the 
ovaries;  in  Dianthue  (jig.  423)  the  ovaries  are  com- 
pletely united,  the  styles  being  distinct;  while  in  the 
Tobacco  (fig,  412),  the  ovaries,  styles,  aud  stigmas  are 
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all  united.  When  two  or  more  ovaries  are  thus  com. 
plelely  united  so  as  to  form  one  body,  the  organ  resuhing 
from  their  union  is  called  a  compound  ovary. 

Compound  Ovary. — The  compound  ovary  formed  as 
just  stated  may  either  have  as  many  cavities  sepa* 
rated  hy  partitions  as  there  are  component  ovaries ; 
or  it  may  only  have  one  cavity.  These  differences 
have  an  important  influence  upon  the  attachment  of  t^e 
ovules,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen  when  speaking  of 
placentatioii ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  explain  at  once 
Fia.  438.  Fia.  i29. 


Fig.  a»,  a.  Via^rrac  of  three  CHrpels  united  bf  tbeir  OTsrics.  tbe 
styles  sod  BtiguBS  being  free.    b.  A  tiBusrerse  section  of  the 

the  causes  which  lead  to  these  differences  Thus  if  we 
have  three  carpels  placed  side  by  side  (jig.  428,  a), 
each  of  these  possesses  a  single  cavity  corresponding  to 
its  ovary,  so  that  if  we  make  a  transverse  section  of  the 
whole,  b,  we  neaesBarily  have  three  cavities,  each  of 
which  is  separated  from  those  adjoining  by  two  walls, 
one  being  formed  by  the  aide  of  its  own  ovary,  and  the 
other  by  that  of  the  one  next  to  ic.  But  if  these  three 
carppls,  instead  of  being  distinct,  are  united  by  their 
ovaries  {fy.  i29,  a),  so  as  to  form  a  compound  ovary, 
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the  latter  must  necessarily  also  have  as  many  cavities,  b, 
as  there  are  component  carpels,  and  each  cavity  must  be 
separated  from  those  adjoining  by  a  wall  which  is  called 
a  dissepiment  or  partition,  and  which  is  necessarily 
formed  of  the  united  sides  of  the  two  adjoining  ovaries. 
The  cavities  of  the  compound  ovary  are  called  cells 
or  loculi,  and  such  an  ovary  as  that  just  described  would 
be  therefore  termed  three-celled  or  trilocularj  as  it  is 
formed  of  three  united  ovaries ;  or  if  formed  of  the  united 
ovaries  of  two,  four,  five,  or  many  carpels,  it  would  be 
described  respectively  as  two-celled,  four-celled,  five^ 
celled,  or  many-celled.  As  all  dissepiments  are  spurious 
or  false  which  are  not  formed  by  the  united  walls  of 
adjoining  ovaries,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  a  single 
carpel  can  have  no  true  dissepiment,  and  is  hence,  under 
ordinary  and  normal  circumstances,  one-celled. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  must  also  follow 
that  when  ovaries  which  are  placed  side  by  side  cohere, 
and  form  a  compound  ovary,  the  dissepiments  must  be 
vertical,  and  equal  in  numbers  to  the  ovaries  out  of 
which  that  ovary  is  formed.  When  a  compound  ovary 
is  composed,  however,  of  several  whorls  of  ovaries  placed 
in  succession  one  over  the  other,  as  in  the  Pomegra- 
nate, horizontal  true  dissepiments  may  be  formed  by 
the  ovaries  of  one  whorl  uniting  by  their  bases  to  the 
apices  of  those  placed  below  them. 

We  have  just  observed  that  all  dissepiments  are 
said  to  be  spurious  except  those  which  are  caused  by  the 
union  of  the  walls  of  contiguous  ovaries,  and  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  such  spurious  dissepiments  are 
formed  in  the  course  of  growth,  by  which  the  ovary 
acquires  an  irregular  character.  These  false  dissepi- 
ments commonly  arise  from  projections  of  the  placentas 
inwards ;  or  by  corresponding  growths  from  some  other 
inner  part  of  the  walls  of  the  ovaries.  Some  of  these 
are  horizontal,  and  are  called  phragmata,  as  in  the 
Cassia  Fistula  {^fig,  487),  where  the  ovary,  afler  fertili- 
sation, is  divided  by  a  number  of  transverse  dissepi- 
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ments,  which  are  projections  from  its  walls.  Others  are 
vertical,  as  in  Cruciferous  plants,  where  the  dissepiment, 
called  a  replum  {Jig.  503,  c/),  is  formed  from  the  pla- 
centas. 

When  a  compound  ovary  presents  hut  one  cavity^  in- 
stead of  two  or  more,  as  in  that  just  alluded  to,  such  an 
ovary  is  formed  either  by  the  union  of  the  contiguous 
margins  of  the  flattened  open  ovaries  of  the  carpels  of 
which  it  is  composed,  as  in  the  Mignonette  {Jig*  430)  ; 
or  by  the  union  of  carpels,  the  ovaries  of  which  are 

Fig.  430.  Fig.  431.  Fig.  432. 

plac 


Fig.  430.  Transrerse  section  of  the  one-celled  ovary  of  Mignonette 
(Reseda),  c.  The  lower  flattened  portion  or  ovary  of  one  of  the 
three  carpels  of  which  it  is  formed,    pi.  One  of  the  three  parietal 

placentas. Fig.  4Z1.  Transverse  section  of  the  one-celled  ovary 

of  an  Orchis,  c.  The  lower  portion  or  ovary  of  one  of  the  three 
carpels  of  which  it  is  formed,  slightly  infolded,    pi.  One  of  the 

three  placentas. Fig.  432.  Transverse  section  of  the  ovary  of  a 

species  of  Poppy,  ov.  Ovules,  plac,  plac.  Placentas,  which  in 
the  young  ovary  nearly  meet  in  the  centre,  and  thus  the  ovary 
becomes  almost  many-celled,  but  as  the  ovary  progresses  in 
development  it  becomes  distinctly  one-celled. 

only  partially  folded  inwards,  so  that  all  their  cavities 
communicate  in  the  centre,  as  in  the  Orchis  {Jig.  431), 
and  Poppy  {Jig.  432). 

Having  now  described  the  parts,  nature,  and  struc- 
ture of  the  carpel,  and  of  the  gynoecium  generally,  we 
proceed  in  the  next  place  to  allude  separately  to  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  carpel,  both  in  a  free  and  com- 
bined state,  namely,  the  ovary,  style,  and  stigma. 

1.  The  Ovary. — The  ovary,  as  already  mentioned 
(page  258),  is  called  compound  when  it  is  composed  of 
two  or  more  ovaries  combined  together;  or,  on   the 
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contrary,  it  is  simple  when  it  constitutes  the  lower  part 
of  a  simple  pisiil  (Jig.  424,  o),  or  of  one  of  the  carpels 
of  an  apocarpous  pistil  {Jig.  411).  It  should  be  noticed, 
therefore,  that  the  terms  simple  pistil  and  simple  ovaly 
are  not  in  all  cases  Bynonymous  terms;  thus,  a  pistil  la 
only  said  to  be  simple  {Jig.  424),  when  it  is  formed 
of  but  one  carpel,  the  terms  pistil  and  cai-pel  being  then 
mutually  convertible;  but  an  ovary  is  simple,  as  just 
noticed,  whether  it  forms  part  of  a  simple  pistil,  as  in 
Leguminous  plants  (Jig.  424),  or  of  one  of  the  carpels 
Fia.  433.  FI6.  ^U. 


of  the  aower  of  B  Sailf 

of  an  apocarpona  pistil,  as  in  the  Stonecrop  {fy.  411). 
An  ovary  is  also  said  to  be  jnoftomeroiig  when  it  is 
formed  of  only  one  carpel ;  or  dimerous,  trimerous, 
tetramerous,  or  polymerou»,  when  it  is  formed  by  the 
coherence  of  two,  three,  four,  or  many  carpels. 

Generally  speaking,  the  ovary  is  sessile  upon  the 
thalamus,  but  in  rare  cases  it  is  more  or  leas  elevated 
above  the  outer  whorls,  when  it  is  said  to  be  stalted  or 
stifitate,  as  in  the  Dictamnus  {Jig.  433,  j),  and  the 
Btalk  has  received  the  name  of  gijnophore. 

The  ovary,  whether  ^mple  or  compound,  may  be 
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either  adherent  to  the  calyx  or  free  from  it.  When 
adherent,  as  in  the  Myrtle  (^Jig»  331),  it  is  inferior  or 
adherent^  and  the  calyx  superior*^  in  the  latter  case,  as  in 
DltctamniLS  {Jig,  433 ),  it  is  superior  or  free,  and  the  calyx 
inferior.  In  some  flowers  the  ovary  is  but  partially  ad- 
herent to  the  calyx,  as  in  the  species  of  Saxifrage  (Jig. 
434),  in  which  case  it  is  sometimes  termed  half-adherent 
or  half-inferior  ;  and  the  calyx  is  then  said  to  be  half-* 
supeiHor,  These  latter  terms  are  however  but  little  used. 
The  ovary  varies  much  much  in  form,  and  in  the 
character  of  its  surface,  but  as  in  these  cases  the  same 
terms  are  used  as  in  describing  similar  conditions  of 

Fig.  436.  Fig.  436. 


Fig.  436.  Pistillate  flower  of  a  species  of  Euphorbia,  with  three 

forked  stjles. Pig.  436.  Vertical  section  of  the  flower  of  the 

Stonecrop.    pi.  Placenta  of  one  of  the  ovaries  arising  from  the 
ventral  suture. 

the   leaves,   and  the  other  orgaps   of  the  plant,  they 
require  no  further  notice. 

When  the  ovary  is  compound,  the  number  of 
carpels  of  which  it  is  composed  may  be  ascertained  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  ways.  Thus,  when  the 
styles  {fig,  332),  or  stigmas  {fig.  375),  remain  distinct, 
the  number  of  these  generally  corresponds  to  the 
number  of  carpels.  It  does,  however,  occasionally 
happen,  as  in  Euphorbia  {fig.  435),  that  the  styles  are 
themselves  divided,  in  which  case  they  would  of  course 
indicate  a  greater  number  of  carpels  than  are  actually 
present ;  we  must  then  resort  to  other  modes  of  ascer- 
taining this  point,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  furrows,  or 
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lobes  on  the  external  surface  of  tbe  ovary,  which  com- 
monly coireapond  to  the  points  of  union  of  its  component 
ovaries ;  or  the  number  of  partitions  or  cellBwhich  it  con- 
tains, as  these  commonly  correspond  in  number  to  the 
carpels  of  which  that  ovary  is  composed ;  or  in  other 
casea  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ovules  are  attached, 
which  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Placentation. — The  term  placenta  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  more  or  less  marked  projection  found 
in  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  {Jigs.  413,  p,  and  436,  pi),  to 
which   the  ovule  or  ovules  are  attached.     The  term 


placentation  is  used  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the 
placentas  are  diatributed. 

1,  Kinds  of  Placentation. — In  the  simple  ovary  the 
placenta  is  always  situated  at  the  ventral  suture,  or  that 
point  which  corresponds  to  the  union  of  the  two  luargina 
of  the  lamina  of  the  carpellary  leaf  {Jig.  436)  out  of 
which  it  is  formed ;  such  a  placenta  is  therefore  usually 
termed  marginal. 

Id  compound  ovaries  we  have  three  regular  kinds  of 
placentation ;  namely,  axile  or  central,  parietal,  and  free 
ctntral.  The  axile  occurs  in  all  compound  many-celled 
ovaries,  because  in  these  each  of  the  ovaries  of  the  com- 
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ponent  carpels  is  placed  in  a  similar  poEition  to  that  of 
the  simple  ovary  (Jigs.  428,  6,  and  429,  b),  and  hence 
the  placentas  situated  at  their  ventral  eulurea  will  be 
arranged  in  the  centre  or  axi»,  as  in  the  Lilj  {Jig.  437), 
and  Campamiia  {Jig.  438,  pi). 

In  a  compound  one-celled  ovary  there  are  two  forma 
of  placentation,  namely,  the  parietal,  and  the  Jree- 
cent}-al.  The  placentation  is  termed  parietal,  when  the 
ovules  are  attached  to  placentas  either  placed  directly 
on  the  inner  wall  of  the  ovary,  as  in  the  Mignonette 


m  Mriulim  (CaiyopliSfllacea:). 


{  fig.  430,  pi)  ;  or  upon  incomplete  dissepiments  formed 
as  already  noticed,  by  the  partially  infolded  ovaries,  aa  in 
the  species  of  Orchis  {Jig.  431,  pi)  and  Poppy  (Jig.  432, 
ptac).  When  the  placentas  are  not  attached  to  the  inner 
wall  of  the  ovary,  but  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
cavity  and  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  wall,  they  form 
what  is  called  a/ree  central  placenta,  as  in  the  Caryophyl- 
laceffi  {Jig.  439),  and  the  Priaiulacee  {Jig.  440,  pi). 

Besides   the   above  regular  kinds    of  placeniatiuD, 
it  rarely  happens  that  the  ovules  are  placed  more  or 
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less  irregularly  in  the  cavity  of  the  ovary.  Thus,  in 
the  Flowering  Rush  {Butomus)  they  cover  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  ovary  except  the  midrib ;  in  this 
case  the  placentation  is  sometimes  described  as  super- 
ficial.     Other  irregularities  also  occur. 

2.  Origin  of  the  Placenta, — It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  placenta  is,  in  most  cases  at  least,  a  cellular 
growth  developed  from  the  confluent  margins  of  the 
carpels,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  from  the  confluent 
margins  of  the  laminae  of  the  carpellary  leaves,  and 
either,  as  is  generally  the  case,  extending  along  the 
whole  line  of  union  of  the  carpel  {fig.  436,  pi),  or,  in 
some  cases,  confined  to  its  base  or  apex.  Each  placenta 
is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  composed  of  two 
halves,  one  half  being  formed  by  each  margin  of  the 
carpel.  Thus  in  simple  ovaries  the  placenta  is  de- 
veloped by  a  single  carpel ;  in  compound  two  or  more 
celled  ovaries  the  placentas  are  in  like  manner  formed 
from  the  contiguous  margins  of  each  individual  carpel 
of  which  it  is  composed ;  while  in  compound  one-ceiled 
ovaries  presenting  parietal  placentation,  each  placenta 
is  formed  from  the*  contiguous  margins  of  two  carpels 
and  is  hence  produced  by  two  adjoining  carpels. 

But  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  free  central  pla- 
centa- two  different  views  are  entertained.  Thus  it  was 
formerly  supposed  that  this  also  was  a  development  from 
the  margins  of  the  carpels.  It  was  thought  that  the 
carpels  of  which  the  compound  ovary  was  formed 
originally  met  in  the  centre  and  developed  placentas 
from  their  margins  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ordinary 
axile  placentation,  but  that  subsequently  the  walls 
of  the  ovary  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  dissepi- 
ments, so  that  the  connexion  between  them  Avas  soon 
destroyed  ;  and  that  from  this  cause,  and  also  from  the 
great  subsequent  development  of  the  placenta,  the  septa 
ultimately  became  almost  or  quite  broken  up,  so  that  the 
placenta  was  left  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  ovary.  This 
theory  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  in  several  of  the 
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Caryophyllaceas  we  often  find  dissepiments  in  the  young 
ovary ;  and  even  traces  of  these  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
mature  ovary  ;  hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  these 
are  the  remains  of  dissepiments  which  have  become 
ruptured  on  account  of  the  unequal  development  of  the 
parts  of  the  ovary.  In  the  Primrose,  however,  and 
many  other  plants,  which  have  a  free  central  placenta, 
no  traces  of  dissepiments  can  be  found  at  any  period  of 
the  growth  of  the  ovary.  The  formation  of  such  a  free 
central  placenta  cannot  therefore  be  well  explained 
upon  the  marginal  theory,  as  the  carpels  have  never  had 
any  connexion  with  it  except  at  their  bases.  Hence  this 
kind  of  placentation  has  been  supposed  by  many  botanists 
not  to  be  formed  from  the  carpels  at  all,  but  to  be  a 
prolongation  of  the  axis,  which  bears  ovules,  instead 
of  buds  as  is  the  case  with  branches.  It  seems  most 
probable  therefore  that  the  origin  of  the  free  central 
placenta  is  sometimes  from  the  axis,  as  in  the  Primrose ; 
and  that  at  others,  as  in  the  Caryophyllacese,  it  Is 
originally  axile,  and  becomes  ultimately  free  by  the 
obliteration  of  the  dissepiments. 

2.  The  Style. — The  style  usually  arises  from  the 
geometrical  summit  of  the  ovary  of  which  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation in  an  upward  direction,  as  in  the  Tobacco 
{fig,  412) :  it  is  then  termed  apicilar  or  apical.  In  other 
cases  the  apex  of  the  ovary  becomes  inflected  towards  the 
side  or  base,  from  the  carpel  or  carpels  of  which  it  is 
formed  being  folded  like  ordinary  leaves  in  reclinate 
vernation ;  the  style  then  becomes  lateral  as  in  the  Straw- 
berry (fig,  441),  or  basilar  as  in  Alchemilla  (fig.  442). 

The  style  is  generally  directly  continuous  with  the 
ovary,  in  which  case  it  is  more  or  less  persistent,  and  then 
forms  a  more  or  less  evident  part  of  the  fruit  (page  271); 
at  other  times,  however,  the  style  always  falls  off  after  the 
process  of  fertilisation  is  completed,  in  which  case  it  is 
said  to  be  deciduous,  and  has  no  connexion  with  the  fruit. 

When  the  style  is'  basilar  or  lateral,  and  the  ovary 
to  which  it  is  attached  more  or  less  imbedded  in  the 
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thalamus,  it  frequently  appears  to  spring  from  the  latter 
part ;  such  an  arrangement  is  called  a  gynobase,  and  the 
ovary  is  said  to  be  gynohasic.  Thus  in  the  Labiatae  and 
Boraginaceae  {fig,  426),  the  four  ovaries  are  free,  but 
the  styles  become  connected  and  form  a  centitil  column, 
which  appears  therefore  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the 
thalamus. 

When  two  or  more  styles  are  united  into  one  body, 
this  is  termed  a  compound  style.  This  adhesion  may 
take  place  either  entirely, 

as  in  the  Tobacco  {fig.  Fig.  441.  Fio.  442. 
412),  when  the  style  is 
termed  simple^  or,  more 
properly,  entire  \  or  the 
union  is  more  or  less  in- 
complete as  we  proceed 
towards  its  apex,  and  cor- 
responding terms  are  used 
accordingly.  These  terms 
are  similar  to  those  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  de- 

seribinff  the  deerees  of  ^*^-  '*^^-  ^°®  ®*  *^®  carpels  of  the 
B«riumg      uie    utgrees     oi       strawberry  with  a  lateral  style. 

division  m  the  other  parts       Fig.  442.  Carpel  of  Alchemilla  with 

of  the  plant:  thus  the  t\?e''^"*^''*  '^'^'«^^^^^' 
style   is  said  to  be  cleft, 

partite,  &c.,  according  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is  di- 
vided, and  further  characterised  as  bifid,  trifid,  bipartite, 
tripartite,  &c.,  according  to  the  number  of  its  divisions. 
The  style  is  also  subject  to  variations  of  form  as 
cylindricaU  filiform,  &c.;  or  when  flattened  and  coloured 
like  a  petal,  as  in  the  Iris  {fig,  443,  sty),  it  is  said  to  be 
petaloid.  Again,  the  surface  of  the  style  may  be  either 
smooth,  or  covered  in  various  ways  with  glands  or 
hairs.  These  hairs  when  situated  on  the  style  fre- 
quently serve  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  pollen  as  it 
is  discharged  from  the  anther,  and  are  hence  termed 
collecting  hairs  {fig.  445,  pc).  In  certain  natural 
orders,  as  the  Goodeniacese  and  the  Lobeliaceae,  the  hairs 
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form  a  little  ring  below  the  atigma  (^fig-  444,  t),  to 
which  the  t«rm  ofimiasium  has  been  given. 

3.  The  Stigma. — The  stigma  has  been  already  de- 
Bcribed  (page  255),  as  being  connected  with  the  placenta 
by  means  of  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style  ;  hence  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  placenta  prolonged 
upwardf,  but  difieriog  from  it  in  not  bearing  ovules. 

The  stigmas  of  a  syncarpous  pistil  are  geaerally 
opposite  to  the  cells  of  the  ovary,  and  alternate  with 


Fie.  H3.  PMU  of  a  Bp«cl«  of  JHi.    o.  Ovary. 

Of.   Pet»loid  Mjlu.     uif.   Eligmas. fSf. 

444.  Upper  part  of  the  Btyle  and  fitLgma  of 

i.  Indiulum Fig.  tti.  Dpper  part  of  the 

Btjle.  I.  of  a  CompoBite  Plant  dividing  iat« 

collecting  balTfl,  pc    i.  True  Htigma. 

the  dissepimenta,  but  it  sometimes  happens,  as  ia  the 
Poppy  (^3.  27),  that  half  the  Btigma  of  one  carpel 
unites  with  a.  RimilaT  half  of  that  of  the  adjoining 
carpel,  and  thus  it  becomes  alternate  with  the  cells, 
and  opposite  to  the  dissepiments,  which  are  here,  liow- 
ever,  imperfect  {Jig.  432). 

The  term  aiigma  is  only  properly  applied  to  that 
portion  of  the  style  which  ia  destitute  of  epidermis, 
and  which  secretes  the  sligmatic  fluid  ;  but  it  is  often 
improperly  given  to  mere  divisions  of  the  style.     Thus 
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in  the  species  of  7m  {fig.  443),  the  three  petaloid  por- 
tions of  the  style  are  in  descriptive  botany  commonly 
termed  petaloid  stigmas;  whereas  the  stigma  is  pro- 
perly confined  to  a  little  transverse  space,  stigy  near  the 
apex  of  each  division. 

In  a  syncarpous  pistil  the  stigmas  may  be  either 
united  together  as  in  the  Tobacco  {fig,  412),  or  distinct 
as   in  the   Campanula  {fig,  364)  ;  in  the  latter  case, 


Fig.  446. 


^ 


Fig.  448. 


Fig.  447. 


Fig.  446.  Pistil  of  LUy,  with  one  style  and 

a  trilobate  stigma. Fig.  447.  Lobed 

stigma  of  Melon. Fig.  448.  Pistil  of 

a  species  of  Chrytanthemum,  with  one 
style  and  a  bifid  stigma,  the  divisions 
with  hairs  at  th^ir  extremities. 


instead  of  looking  upon  these  separate  parts  as  so  many 
distinct  stigmas,  it  is  usual  to  describe  them  as  if 
they  were  portions  of  but  one ;  thus  we  speak  of  the 
stigma  as  btfid,  trtfid,  (fee,  or  as  hilohate,  trilobate,  &c., 
according  to  the  number  and  character  of  its  divisions. 
Thus  the  term  lobe  is  usually  applied  when  the  divi- 
sions are  thick,  as  in  the  Lily  {fig,  446)  and  Melon 
{fig.  447) ;  or  when  these  are  flattened  and  somewhat 
strap-shaped,  as  in  the  Compositae  {fig.  448),  the  stigma 
is  fissured  or  cleft  j  or  when  flattened  into  plates  or 
bands  they  are  termed  lamellce,  as  in  the  Bignonia  {fig. 
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449).  The  oumber  of  these  dtTisioDS  in  the  majority  of 
inataoces  correeponda  to  the  number  of  carpels  of  which 
the  pietil  is  composed ;  and  if  the  compound  ovary  of 


Pig.  MS.  Btigma,  i.  Bttachafl  to  BtjlB,  (,  of  BIgjumla  arbona.    In 
the  left-huid  f^ore  tbsIamfUtt  &re  uparate,  In  the  otber  mpptled 

Bhowii^g  fjipged  BlJgmaflf  pi. 


the  latter  is  two  or  more  ct 
generally  correspond  also  t 


led,  the  number  of  cells  will 
the  divisions  of  the  stigma. 


W 


w.  OvBtJ.  ^(^  style,™ 


The  lobes  assume  different  appearances :  thus,  they 
may  be  smooth,  or  thick  and  fl^j,  as  in  the  Melon 
{Jig.  447),  or  feathery,  a.t  in  many  Graases  (^Jig.  422), 
or  tringed  or  laciniate,  as  in  the  Sumex  {fig.  450,  pV). 
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When  the  stigmas  are  united,  the  number  of  parts 
in  the  compound  stigma  is  usually  indicated  by  radia- 
ting furrows  or  grooves.  When  the  stigmas  unite  and 
form  a  compound  body  upon  the  top  of  the  style,  which 
is  larger  than  it,  this  compound  stigma  or  head  is  said 
to  be  capitate ;  and  this  head  may  be  either  globular,  as 
in  Daphne  {Jig.  452,  stig)  ;  or  hemispherical,  as  in  the 
Primrose ;  or  polyhedral,  or  club-shaped,  or  peltate  or 
shield-shaped,  as  in  the  Arbutus  (^fig,  451,  s).  In  the 
Violet  (^Jig,  453),  the  stigma  presents  an  irregular 
hooded  appearance. 

4.   THE   THALAMUS. 

The  extremity  of  the  peduncle  or  pedicel,  or  any  part 
of  the  axis  upon  which  the  parts  of  a  solitary  flower  are 
arranged,  has  been  variously  distinguished  by  botanists 
as  the  thalamus^  receptacle,  and  torus.  The  use  of  these 
names  indifferently  has  led  to  much  confusion;  and 
the  uncertainty  is  still  further  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  terms  receptacle  and  torus  being  also  sometimes 
applied  in  a  different  sense.  Thus,  that  of  receptacle  is 
employed  in  a  special  manner,  as  already  mentioned 
(page  183)  ;  while  the  term  torus  is  used  by  some 
botanists  as  synonymous  with  disk.  To  prevent  con- 
fusion, therefore,  it  would  be  far  better  to  limit  the 
terms  receptacle  and  torus  to  their  special  applications ; 
and  use  the  term  thalamus  only  as  defined  above,  and 
a&  it  is  employed  in  this  work. 

In  the  majority  of  plants  the  thalamus  is  a  little 
flattened  surface  or  point,  but  in  other  plants  it  becomes 
much  enlarged,  and  then  assumes  a  variety  of  appear- 
ances, and  thus  modifies  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
form  of  the  flower.  Thus  in  the  plants  of  the  order 
Magnoliaceae  generally,  the  thalamus  is  cylindrical 
{Jig.  454,  a)  ;  in  the  Raspberry  {Jig.  456,  Z)  and 
species  of  Ranunculus  it  is  conical ;  in  the  Strawberry 
{Jig.  455),   hemispherical;    in  JNelumbium   {Jig.  457, 
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thai)  it  is  a  large  tabular  expanrion,  in  wbich  there 
are  a  number  of  ca^rities  containiDg  the  separate  carpels. 
In  the  Eose  it  formB  a  concavity  upon  which  the  car- 
pels are  placed  (Jig.  324,  r,  r). 

Fio.  454.  FIG.  45B.  Fio.  456. 


Fig,  4M.  Centre!  part  of  the  flowei 
loHjj*iro).  Ttie  tliitamns,  a.  U 
CmpelB.    e,  e.  Stamens.- — Fig. : 

etrawberry.    The  thaUmua  Is  n^ , 

number  oi  aeparate  carpels  on  Its  npperportlon 

SM^ieu  o(  tlie  fmtt  of  the  Kaapherrj,  ahowing  the  ijiiuiuu  um— 

In  the  PrlmulaceK,   Santalaceee,  and  in  all   caacB 
■where  the  placenta  is  Tree  from  the  wall  of  the  ovarj- 
from  itB  earliest  appearance, 
Fio.  4fi7.  ^■^^^    thalamus    becomes     pro- 

longed into  the  cavity   of  the 
ovary  and  forms  the  placenta 
(_fig.  440).      At  other   times 
the    thalamus    becomes    pro- 
longed beyohd  the  ovary,  as 
in  the  Geraniacete  and  Um- 
belliferte ;    this    prolongation 
is    termed  a  carpophore.     In 
the  species  of  Geranium  (fig- 
Fig.  467.  ihai.  Thaianma  of  Se.   458,  c),  thiB  carpophore  forms 
'"""■"""■  ""*■  <^^'^        a  long    beak-Iike  process  to 
which  the  carpels,  car,  are  attached,  and  from  which  they 
separate  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
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In  aome  plants  the  thalamus  becomes  prolonged 
bejond  the  calyx,  and  forms  a  etalk  to  the  ovary,  to 
■which  the  term  gi/nopkore  has  been  applied  ;  and  upon 
this  stalk  the  stamens  are  also  commonly  placed,  and  in 


Fiff.  1B8.  Tlia  ffljpopbore.  e,  of  s  apeciss  of  Grranivin,  with  the 

drapiii,  beloneuiuto  the CappapKaceia    caL  Cslji.    mr.  Corolla. 
Ihal.  ProloDgal  Halamus  or  gjnophore,  aapponiog  tbe  BtimenB, 

soma  cases  the  petals  as  well.  Examples  of  this  may 
be  seen  in  some  of  the  Capparidacete  (_fig.  459,  that), 
in  the  Pink  (fy.  423,  g),  Dictamnua  (Jg.  433,  g),  and 
Xantkoxijhn  \fig.  425,  g). 

Section  5.     The  Fruit. 

Nature  amd  General  Characters  of  the  Fruit. — 
After  the  process  of  fertilisation  has  been  effected, 
important  changes  take  place  in  the  gyncecium  and  aur- 
rounding  organs  of  the  flower,  the  result  of  which  in 
the  formation  of  the  fruit.  The  fruit  however  consists 
easentially  of  the  ripened  ovary  or  ovaries  containing 
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the  fertilised  ovule  or  ovules,  which  are  then  termed 
seeds.  Even  the  styles  and  stigmas  mostly  disappear, 
but  the  remains  of  the  style  frequently  exist  in  the  form 
of  a  little  point  on  the  fruit,  which  is  then  commonly 
described  as  apicilar,  and  in  this  way  small  fruits,  such 
as  those  of  Labiate  plants,  and  of  the  Boraginacese,  Um- 
belliferae,  and  others,  may  be  known  from  seeds. 

Although  the  fruit  is  thus  described  as  consisting 
of  the  fertilised  gynoecium,  other  parts  of  the  flower  are 
also  frequently  present,  and  enter  into  its  composition. 
Thus,  in  those  cases  where  the  calyx  is  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  as  in  the  Quince  (^Jlg,  340),  Melon,  and  Goose- 
berry, it  necessarily  forms  a  part  of  the  fruit ;  in  the 
Rose  the  concave  thalamus  (Jig,  324,  r,  r\  which  bears 
the  carpels  on  its  inner  sur&ce,  and  the  adherent  calyx- 
tube,  ct,  become  a  portion  of  the  fruit;  in  the  Strawberry 
(Jig.  455  and  495),  the  fruit  consists  of  the  succulent 
hemispheric  thalamus,  bearing  the  carpels  on  its  convex 
surface ;  in  the  Acorn  (Jig.  282),  it  consists  of  pistil, 
calyx,  and  bracts,  combined  together;  while  in  the 
Pineapple  (Jig.  278),  it  is  composed  of  the  ovaries, 
floral  envelopes,  and  bracts  of  several  flowers ;  in  the 
Fig  also  (fig.  288)  we  have  a  fruit  which  is  formed  of 
a  number  of  separate  flowers  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  re- 
ceptacle. These  examples  will  show,  that  although  the 
fruit  consists  essentially  of  the  mature  ovary  or  ovaries, 
enclosing  the  fertilised  ovules  or  seeds,  yet  the  term  is 
also  applied  to  whatever  is  combined  with  the  gynoe- 
cium, so  as  to  form  a  covering  to  the  seed  or  seeds. 
All  fruits,  however,  which  are  not  formed  entirely  out 
of  the  fertilised  gynoecium,  but  which  consist  in  part  of 
other  portions  of  the  flower  or  peduncle,  are  frequently 
called  spurious  fruits. 

As  the  fruit  is  formed  essentially  of  the  ovary,  the 
modifications  which  it  presents  are  described  by  similar 
terms.  Thus  we  may  have  simple  and  compound  fruits, 
as  also  apocarpous  and  st/ncarpous  ones.  Simple  fruits, 
like  simple  ovaries,  are  normally  one'Celled  or  unHo- 
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cular ;  while  a  compound  fniit  may  have  one  or  more 
cells  or  loculi,  according  as  the  dissepiments  are  absent 
or  present,  and  the  number  of  cells  is  indicated  by 
similar  terms  to  those  used  when  speaking  of  the  com- 
pound ovary  (page  259). 

The  fruit,  like  the  ovary,  also  necessarily  possesses 
a  placenta,  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached;  and  the 
same  terms  are  used  in  describing  the  different  kinds 
of  placentation,  as  with  those  of  the  ovary ;  these  kinds 
are  usually,  more  evident  in  the  fruit. 

The  fruit,  again,  is  described  as  superior  or  inferior j 
in  the  same  sense  as  these  terms  are  used  in  speaking 
of  the  ovary.  Thus  a  fruit  is  inferior,  when  it  is 
formed  from  an  inferior  ovary,  in  which  case  the  calyx 
necessarily  enters  into  its  composition,  as  in  the  Melon, 
Quince,  and  Gooseberry ;  or  it  is  superior,  as  in  the 
Poppy  and  Orange,  when  the  ovary  is  superior,  and 
the  calyx  non-adherent. 

Composition  op  the  Fruit. — The  fruit  when  per- 
fectly formed  consists  of  two  parts;  namely,  the  shell 
or  pericarp,  and  the  seed  or  seeds  contained  within  it. 
The  seeds  will  be  fully  noticed  after  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  ovules,  but  we 
must  now  proceed  to  describe  the  pericarp. 

In  the  majority  of  fruits  the  pericarp  consists  simply 
of  the  walls  of  the  ovary  in  a  modified  state ;  but, 
when  the  calyx  is  adherent,  it  necessarily  presents  a 
more  complicated  structure.  The  pericarp  exhibits 
three  layers  or  regions  (Jig.  490) :  an  external,  called 
the  epicarp,  ep ;  a  middle,  the  mesocarp,  mt ;  and  an 
inner,  the  endocarp,  etu  The  middle  layer,  being  fre- 
quently of  a  fleshy  or  succulent  nature,  is  also  then 
termed  the  sarcocarp ;  while  the  inner  layer,  from  its 
hardness  in  some  fruits,  is  likewise  called  the  stone  or 
putamen.  In  many  fruits  these  layers  are  not  clearly 
distinguishable,  but  in  others  readily  so.  Thus  in  the 
Feach,  Cherry,  and  Plum,  the  separable  skin  is  the 
epicarp ;  the  pulpy  part,  which  is  eaten,  the  mesocarp  or 

T  2 
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sarcocarp  ;  and  the  stone  enclosing  the  seed,  the  endo- 
carp  or  putamen.  In  the  Apple  and  Pear,  the  skin 
is  the  epicarp;  the  fleshjr  part,  which  is  eaten,  the 
mesocarp  or  sarcocarp;  and  the  core  containing  the 
seeds,  the  endocarp.  A  similar  disposition  of  parts 
occurs  in  the  Medlar,  except  that  here  the  core  becomes 
of  a  stony  nature.  In  the  Walnut,  the  woody  shell  en- 
veloping the  seed,  which  is  commonly  termed  the  nut, 
is  the  endocarp ;  and  the  green  covering  of  this,  called 
the  husk,  consists  of  the  mesocarp  and  epicarp  com- 
bined. In  the  Orange,  the  outer  separable  rind  is  also 
composed  of  the  combined  mesocarp  and  epicarp  ;  and 
the  thin  membranous  partitions  which  divide  the  pulp 
into  separate  portions  form  the  endocarp;  the  edible 
pulp  itself  is  a  development  of  succulent  parenchyma 
from  the  inner  lining  of  the  ovary,  or  probably  from  the 
placentas  only.  These  few  examples  of  fruits,  together 
with  those  previously  alluded  to,  will  show  in  a  striking 
manner  the  very  varying  nature  and  origin  of  the  parts 
which  are  commonly  eaten. 

Sutures. — In  describing  the  structure  of  the  carpel, 
we  found  that  the  ovary  presented  two  sutures  (page 
251) ;  one  of  which,  called  the  ventral  suture,  corre- 
sponded to  the  union  of  the  margins  of  the  lamina  of 
the  carpellary  leaf,  and  was  consequently  turned  towards 
the  axis  or  centre  of  the  flower ;  and  the  other,  termed 
the  dorsal  suture,  corresponded  to  the  midrib  of  the 
lamina  of  the  carpellary  leaf,  and  was  directed  towards 
its  circumference.  The  simple  fruit  being  formed,  in 
most  cases,  essentially  of  the  fertilised  ovary,  also  pre- 
sents two  sutures,  which  are  distinguished  by  similar 
names.  These,  like  those  of  the  ovary,  may  be  fre- 
quently distinguished  externally,  either  by  a  more  or 
less  projecting  line,  or  by  a  slight  furrow ;  thus  in  the 
Peach  (Jig.  488),  the  ventral  suture  is  very  evident, 
although  the  dorsal  suture  has  become  nearly  eflTaced  ; 
while  in  the  Pea,  and  other  fruits  of  the  Leguminosae,  both 
dorsal  and  ventral  sutures  are  clearly  visible  externally. 
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In  a  compound  ovary  with  two  or  more  cells,  in 
which  the  placentation  is  axile,  it  must  be  evident,  of 
course,  that  the  dorsal  sutures  can  alone  be  observed 
externally,  as  the  ventral  sutures  of  the  component 
ovaries  are  turned  towards,  and  meet  in,  the  axis  of  the 
flower,  and  are  hence  removed  from  view ;  it  follows 
also  that  the  number  of  dorsal  sutures  will  necessarily 
correspond  to  the  number  of  component  ovaries  of 
which  such  an  ovary  is  formed.  In  a  fruit  presenting 
similar  characters,  we  find  of  course  a  similar  dispo- 
sition of  the  sutures.  When  an  ovary,  on  the  contrary, 
is  formed  of  the  blades  of  two  or  more  carpellary  leaves, 
the  margins  of  which  are  not  inflected,  or  only  partially 
bo,  and  therefore  one- celled,  and  the  placentation  parietal 
or  free  central,  both  ventral  and  dorsal  sutures  may  be 
observed  externally  alternating  with  each  other.  The 
fruit,  which  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  necessarily 
presents  a  similar  alternation  of  the  sutures  on  its 
external  surface. 

Dehiscence. — The  pericarp  at  varying  periods,  but 
commonly  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  either  opens,  so  as  to 
allow  the  seed  or  seeds  to  escape ;  or  it  remains  closed, 
and  the  seeds  can  then  only  become  free  by  its  rupture 
or  decay.  In  the  former  case  the  fruit  is  said  to  be 
dehiscent ;  in  the  latter,  indehiscent.  Those  fruits,  such 
as  the  Nut,  Cherry,  Apple,  and  Date,  which  have  very 
bard  or  fleshy  pericarps,  are  usually  indehiscent. 

Dehiscent  fruits  open  in  various  ways: — 1st.  By 
splitting  longitudinally  in  the  line  of  one  or  both  of  the 
sutures;  or  at  the  junction  of  the  component  ovaries 
only ;  or  at  these  points  as  well  as  at  the  dorsal  sutures. 
In  all  the  above  cases  the  pieces  into  which  the  fruit 
separates  are  called  valves^  and  these  valves,  when  the 
fruit  is  normal  in  its  structure,  are  either  equal  in 
number  to  the  cells,  or  component  ovaries,  or  they  are 
twice  as  numerous.  Thus  in  fruits  formed  of  a  single 
carpel  or  ovary,  which  only  open  by  the  ventral  {fig- 
462)  or  dorsal  {Jig,  463)  suture,  there  will  be  only  one 
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valve,  corresponding  to  the  one  ovary,  or  its  one  cell ; 
but  if  the  carpels  open  by  both  sutures  {Jig.  464),  there 
■will  be  two  valvea.  In  fruits  formed  of  compound 
ovaries  with  two  or  more  cells,  the  valvea  will  be 
equal  in  number  to  the  cells  or  component  ovariea,  if 
the  dehiscence  only  takes  place  by  the  dorsal  suture 
{Jig».  468-470),  or  in  the  line  of  union  of  the  com- 
ponent ovaries  {fige.  465-4G7)  \  or  they  will  be  double 
the  number,  if  the  dehiscence  taken  place  by  both  theae 
parts.  In  compound  one-celled  fruits  the  valves  will 
be  equal  in  number  to  the  component  carpels,  if  the 
Fib.  460.  Fio.  161.  FlO.  4S2. 


-^^ 


dehiscence  occurs  only  by  the  ventral  {fig.  475)  or 
dorsal  sutures  {fig.  47P)  ;  or  double  the  number,  if  by 
both  sutures.  When  there  ia  a  distinct  axis  left  after 
the  separation  of  the  valvea  or  carpels,  this  is  called  the 
columella  (Jig.  471,  a).  According  to  the  number  of 
valves,  the  fruit  ia  described  as  one-valved,  two-valved, 
three-valved,  fouV'Valved,  five-valved,  or  many-valoed. 

2nd.  Dehiacence,  instead  of  taking  place  longi- 
tudinally, or  in  a  valvtdar  manner,  sometimes  occurs 
in  a  transverse  direction,  by  which  the  upper  pai  '■  of 
the  fruit  separates  from  the  lower  like  the  lid  from  a 
jar  or  box  {Jigs.  479  arid  -  80).  And  3rd.  It  may  take 
place  in  an  irregular  manner  by  little  pores  {fig.  482). 
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We  have  thus  duree  kinde  or  claseeB  of  dehiscence,  which 
are  called  respectively: — 1.  Valvular;  2.  Transverse 
OT  CirotmscitsiU;  and  3.  Porous. 

1.  Valvular  Dehiscence.— This  may  be  either 
partial  or  complete ;  thus,  ta  Lychnis  {Jig.  460),  and 
many  other  Carjophyllaceous  plants,  the  dehiscence 
only  takes  place  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fruit,  which 
then  appears  tooUied,  the  number  of  teeth  corresponding 

Fia.  US.  Fio.  164. 


to  that  of  the  vaiveH  in  complete  dehiscence.  In  the 
Mignonette  a  kind  of  partial  dehiscence  may  also  be 
P€en  {Jig.  461)  by  which  one  large  orifice  is  formed  at 
the  foimmit  of  the  fruit  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth, 
that  is,  long  before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  At  other  times 
the  wparation  of  the  fruit  into  valves  is  more  or  less 
complete,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  dehiscence  is  at  once 
evident.  There  are  various  modifications  of  these  com- 
plete  forms  of  valvular  dehiscence.     Thus,  in  fruits 
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which  are  formed  of  but  one  carpel  or  ovary,  the  dehis- 
cence may  take  place  by  the  ventral  suture  only,  as  in 
the  Columbine  {fig,  462)  ;  or  by  the  dorsal  suture  only, 
as  in  some  Magnolias  {fig,  463)  ;  or  by  both  dorsal  and 
ventral  sutures,  as  in  the  Pea  {fig.  464),  and  most  other 
Leguminous  plants.  This  form  of  dehiscence  is  com- 
monly known  as  autural. 

In  compound  fruits  having  two  or  more  cells,  and 
therefore  with  axile  placentation,  there  are  three  prin- 


FiQ.  465. 


Fig.  466. 


Fig.  467. 


Fig.  465.  Capeule  of  the  Meadow  Saffron 
{Colchicum  autumnal€)y  staowing  eepti- 

cidal  debiscence. Fig.  466.  Diagram 

of  septicidal  dehiacenoe  showing  the 
placentas  and  seeds  carried  away  with 

the  valves. Fig.    467.   Diagram  of 

septicidal  dehiscence,  showing  the 
valves  breaking  away  from  a  central 
column  formed  by  the  imion  of  the 
placentas. 


cipal  kinds  of  dehiscence,  which  are  called  respectively, 
septicidal,  loculicidal,  and  seplifragal, 

A.  Septicidal  Dehiscence, — In  this  the  fruit  id 
separated  into  its  component  ovaries  or  carpels  by  a 
division  taking  place  between  the  two  halves  of  each 
dissepiment  {figs,  465-467).  Examples  may  be  seen  in 
the  Colchicum  and  Bhododendron,  Here  each  valve 
corresponds  to  an  ovary  or  carpel,  and  the  valves  are 
said  to  have  their  margins  turned  inwards.  In  this 
dehiscence  the  placentas  with  the  seeds  attached  are 
either  carried  away  with  the  valves  {fig.  466),  as  in 
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the  Colchicum;  or  the  TalveB  break  awsy  from  the 
placentas,  which  remain  united  and  form  a  central 
column  {^ff.  467). 

B,  Loculicidal  Dekucence. — This 

If  ovary  opens  by  its  dowal  ai 
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^rsistetit  calyx,  a  Axlfl  or  carpopbore, 


or  through  the  back  of  the  cells,  the  dissepiments 
remaining  undivided  {Jigs.  468-470),  Here  each  valve 
is  composed  of  the  uoited  halves  of  two  adjoining 
ovaries  or  carpels,  and  the  valves  are  said  to  bear  the 
diseepiments  in  the  middle.     Examples  may  be  seea  in 
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the  Iria  {fig,  502)  and  Hibiscus  (fig.  468).  In  this 
kind  of  dehiscence,  as  in  septicidal  dehiscence,  the 
valves  may  either  cariy  the  placentas  and  seeds  with 
them  (fig,  469),  as  in  the  Hibiscus  and  Iris ;  or  they 
may  break  away  from  the  placentas,  and  leave  them 
united  in  the  form  of  a  central  column  (fig,  470). 

In  some  forms  of  septicidal  dehiscence  the  ovaries 
or  carpels  separate  without  opening,  as  in  Scrophularia 
(fig.  501),  in  which  case  they  may  afterwards  open  by 
their  dorsal  sutures,  that  is,  in  a  loculicidal  manner. 
In  other  cases  the  axis  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a 
columella,  as  in  the  Castor-oil  Plant  (fig»  471,  a),  or 
carpophore,  as  in  the  Geraniaceae  (fig,  472,  a),  and 
UmbellifersB  (fig,  506),  and  the  carpels  which  are 
united  to  it  also  separate  without  their  ovaries  opening. 
The  ovaries  of  such  carpels  frequently  open  afterwards 
by  their  dorsal  sutures  (fig,  471,  sd).  When  such 
carpels  separate  with  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  from 
the  axis  to  which  they  are  attached,  as  in  certain  of  the 
Euphorbiaceae,  they  have  been  called  cocci  (fig,  471, 
c,  c,  c)  ;  and  the  fruit  is  described  as  dicoccous^  tricoc- 
cous,  &c.,  according  to  their  number.  Others,  again, 
call  all  fruits,  the  carpels  of  which  separate  from  each 
other  without  opening,  schizocarps;  and  term  their  com- 
ponent carpels  cocci  if  there  are  more  than  two,  as  in  the 
Geraniacess  (fig,  472) ;  or  if  only  two  in  number,  as  in 
the  UmbellifersB  (fig,  506),  mericarps, 

C.  Septifragal  Dehiscence, — In  this  form  of  dehis- 
cence the  ovaries  or  carpels  open  by  their  dorsal 
sutures,  as  in  loculicidal  dehiscence,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  dissepiments  separate  from  the  walls  and  re- 
main united  to  each  other  and  to  the  axis  (figs,  473 
and  474),  which  in  this  case  is  generally  more  or  less 
prolonged.  Here  each  valve  is  composed  of  the  two 
halves  of  adjoining  ovaries.  This  form  of  dehiscence 
may  be  seen  in  the  Datura  (fig.  473).  The  placentas 
bearing  the  seeds  are  here  attached  to  the  axis 
iJig.  474). 
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In  compouDd  fruits  vith  one  cell  having  parietal  or 
free  ceotral  placentation,  we  have  two  forma  of  de- 
hiscence ;  these  are  analogoiu  to  the  ordinary  septicidal 
and  loculicidal  kinds  just  described.  Thus,  in  com- 
pound fruits  with  parietal  placentation,  the  dehiscence 
may  take  place  either  through  the  confluent  mai^ins 

Fio.  473.  FIQ.  174. 
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Fit'  47»-  Ons-celled  fruit  ot  a  Bp«i« 
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or  sutures  of  the  adjoining  ovaries  or  carpels,  so  that 
each  placenta  is  divided  into  its  two  lamelte,  as  in  the 
Gentian  {Jig.  475),  in  which  case  the  dehiscence  is 
analogous  lo  the  aepticida!  (brm,  and  each  valve  there- 
fore repreeentB  one  of  the  component  ovaries  or  carpels 
of  the  fruit;  or  the  dehiscence  may  take  place  through 
the  dorsal  sutures,  as  in  the  Heartaeaae  {fig-  476),  in 
which  case  it  is  analogous  to  the  loculicidal  form  of 
dehiscence,  and  each  valve  ia  composed  of  the  adjoining 
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halvea  of  two  ovaries  or  carpels.  These  forms  may  be 
readily  diBtinguiehed  by  the  varying  attachment  of  the 
placentas  and  seeds  in  the  two  cases;  thus,  in  the 
former  instance,  each  valve  will  bear  the  placentas  and 
seeds  on  ita  two  margins  {Jig.  475),  and  the  valves  are 
said  to  be  placentifercms  at  their  borders  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  placenta  and  seeds  will  be  attached  to  the  centre  o£ 
each  valve  {Jig.  476),  and  the  valves  are  then  said  to 
be  placenti/eroue  in  their  middle.     It  sometimes  hap. 


Fig.  476. 


Fig.  477.         Fio.  478. 
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pens,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  Chelidonium  {fig.  478),  and 
Wallflower  {Jig,  ill),  that  the  placentas  bearing  the 
Beeda  remain  undivided,  and  the  valves  break  away 
from  them,  so  that  they  are  left  attached  to  a  frame, 
which  then  receives  the  name  of  replum. 

In  compound  fruits  with  a  free  central  placenta- 
tion,  the  same  forms  of  dehiscence  occur  as  in  those 
with  parietal  placentation,  but  here  ft  ia  difficult  in 
many  cases  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
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dehiscence  from  the  absence  of  seeds  or  dissepiments 
upon  the  valves.  The  means  usually  adopted  in  such 
cases  is  to  count  the  number  of  the  valves  and  compare 
their  position  with  the  sepals  or  divisions  of  the  calyx. 
Thus,  as  the  different  whorls  of  the  flower  in  a 
regular  arrangement  alternate  with  each  other,  the 
component  carpels  or  ovaries  of  the  fruit  should  alter- 
nate with  the  divisions  or  sepals  of  the  calyx.  If  the 
fruit  therefore  separates  into  as  maoy  portions  as  there 
are  parts  or  sepals  to  the  calyx,  and  if  these  valves  are 
then  placed  alternate  to  them,  they  represent  the 
component  carpels  or  ovaries,  and  the  dehiscence  is 
consequently  analogous  to  the  septicidal  form ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  valves  are  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
sepals  or  divisions  of  the  calyx,  each  valve  is  composed 
of  the  adjoining  halves  of  two  ovaries  or  carpels,  and 
the  dehiscence  is  analogous  to  the  loculicidal  form. 
Sometimes  the  number  of  valves  is  double  that  of  the 
calycine  segments  or  sepals,  in  which  case  each  valve 
is  formed  of  half  an  ovary  or  carpel,  the  dehiscence 
of  the  fruit  having  taken  place  both  by  its  dorsal  and 
ventral  sutures. 

In  all  the  above  varieties  of  valvular  dehiscence,  the 
separation  may  either  take  place  from  above  down- 
wards {figs,  465,  468,  and  473),  which  is  by  far  the 
more  usual  form ;  or  occasionally  from  below  up- 
wards, as  in  the  Celandine  {fig.  478),  and  in  Cruci- 
ferous plants  universally  {fig^  4^11), 

2.  Transverse  or  Circumscissile  Dehiscence. — > 
In  this  kind  of  dehiscence  the  opening  takes  place  by 
a  transverse  fissure  encircling  the  pericarp,  so  that 
the  upper  part  is  separated  from  the  lower,  like  the 
lid  of  a  jar  or  box,  as  in  the  Hyoscyamtis  {fig,  479). 
Sometimes  the  dehiscence  only  takes  place  half  round 
the  fruit,  as  in  Jeffersonia,  in  which  case  the  lid  re- 
mains attached  to  the  pericarp  oh  one  side,  as  by  a 
hinge. 

In  the  Monkey-pot  {fig,  480),  the  lower  part  of  the 
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ovary  is  adherent  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  the 
upper  portion  is  free ;  and  when  dehiscence  takes  place, 
it  does  80  in  a  transverse  manner  and  at  the  part  where 
the  upper  free  portion  joins  the  lower  adherent  one,  so 
that  it  would  appear  as  if  the  adherence  of  the  calyx 
had  some  eflfect  in  this  case  in  producing  the  transverse 
dehiscence. 

Transverse  dehiscence  may  also  occur  in  fruits 
which  are  formed  by  a  single  ovary  or  carpel,  as  well 
as  in  the  compound  ones  mentioned  above.  Thus,  the 
fruits  of  Coronilla,  Hedysamm  {fig,  481),  Omithopus^ 


Fig.  479. 


Fig.  480. 


Fig.  481. 


Fig.  479.  Fruit  of  Henbane  (Byoscyamus)  with  transverse 
dehiscence.  This  fruit  is  termed  a  pyxis^  which  is  the 
name  given  to  a  capsule  with  transverse  dehiscence. 
Fig.  480.  Fruit  of  the  Monkey-pot  (LecythUoUaria), 

showing  transverse  dehiscence. Fig.  481.  Lomen- 

tum  of  a  species  of  Hedysarum  separating  transversely 
into  one-seeded  portions. 
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&c.,  separate  when  ripe  into  as  many  portions  as  there 
are  seeds. 

3.  Porous  Dehiscence. — This  is  an  irregular  kind 
of  dehiscence,  in  which  the  fruits  open  by  little  pores 
or  slits,  formed  in  their  pericarps.  These  openings  may 
be  either  situated  at  the  apex,  side,  or  base  of  the  fruit, 
hence  they  are  described  accordingly,  as  apicular,  lateral^ 
or  basilar.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  dehiscence  occur 
in  the  Poppy,  in  which  a  number  of  pores  are  placed 
beneath  the  stigmas ;  in  the  Antirrhinum,  where  there 
are  two  or  three  orifices,  one  of  which  is  situated  near 
the  summit  of  the  upper  cell  or  ovary,  and  the  other 
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(one  or  two)  in  the  lower ;  and  in  various  species  of 
Campanula  (^fig.  482,  (,  (),    , 

Kinds  of  Fruit. — A  number  of  different  kinds  of 
fruit  have  been  diBtinguished  and  named,  and  several 
clBBaifioationa   of  the   same   have 
been  proposed  at   various  times,  Fiq,  452. 

but  at  present  there  is  littte  ac- 
cordance among  botanists   upon 
this  subject.     Id  a  work  like  the 
present   it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  all  the  kinds  of  ti^uits 
which  have  received  names.     But 
St  the  same  time,  the  subject  ia 
of  too   much    importance    to    be 
hastily  disposed  of,  and  as  much 
space  as  possible  will   be  there- 
fore devoted  to  its  consideration. 
The  ctassificBtion  here  adopted  is 
founded  upon   that  given   manv  «?- <8!  immatoM  (mit  rf 
years  since  in  Liudley  s  Introduc-      f.  Pericup.    t,  1.  For« 
lion  to  Botany,  from  which,  how.      Juwftcii^nnii^bdm^ 
ever,  it  differs  in  some  important      tothewaii  oftbefniitso 
particulars.     We  have  taken  the      "rica^" '  ""  * 

gynoecium  as  oar  guide,  and  have 
accordingly  used  the  terms  when  applied  to  fruits  in 
precisely  the  same  sense  as  previously  de6ned  in  its 
description. 

The    leading  divisions    of  the   classification  here 
adopted  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Fruits  formed  by  a  Single  Flower. 

a.  Simple  Fruits. 

b.  Apocarpous  Fruits. 

c.  Syncarpoue  Fruits. 

2.  Fruits  formed  by  the  combiuatioa  of  Several 
Flowers. 
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'  1.  Fruits  formed  by  a  Single  Flower. 

a.  Simple  Fruits. — By  a  simple  fruit,  we  mean  one 
which  is  formed  of  a  single  mature  carpel  or  ovary y  and 
only  one  produced  by  a  single  flower.  We  shall  describe 
the  three  more  important  kinds  of  simple  fruits: — 
namely,  the  Legume,  the  Lomentum,  and  the  Drupe. 

1.  Legume  or  Pod. — This  is  a  superior,  one-celled, 
one  or  many- seeded  fruit,  dehiscing  by  both  ventral  and 
dorsal  sutures,  so  as  to  form  two  valves,  and  bearing  its 
seed  or  seeds  on  the  ventral  suture.  Examples  occur  in 
the  Pea  (fig.  464),  and  most  plants  of  the  order  Legu- 

FiG.  483.  Fig.  484.  Fig.  485. 


Fig.  48Z.  CoHed-irplegume of  Seorpiuru* suleafek, FigAH.  Snail- 
like legume  of  Medicago  orhiculata. Fig.  486.  Spiral  or  screw- 
like  legume  of  Lucerne  (Medicago  tativa), 

minossB,  which  derives  its  name  from  that  circumstance. 
The  legume  assumes  a  variety  of  forms,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally more  or  less  convex  on  its  two  surfaces  and  nearly 
straight ;  at  other  times,  however,  it  becomes  contorted 
so  as  to  resemble  a  screw  (fig,  485),  or  a  snail  twisted, 
as  in  some  species  of  Medicago  (fig.  484),  or  it  is  coiled 
up  like  a  caterpillar,  as  in  Scorpiurus  sulcata  (fig, 
483),  or  it  assumes  a  number  of  other  irregular  forms. 
Certain  deviations  from  the  ordinary  structure  of  a 
legume  are  also  met  with  in  some  plants;  thus,  in 
Astragalus  and  Phaca  it  is  two-celled,  in  consequence 
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of  the  formation  of  a  epurioua  disaepiment,  which  in 
the  firat  plant  proceeds  from  the  dor^  BuCure,  and  in 
the  latter  Irom  the  ventTal.  At  other  times  a  number 
of  BpuriouahorizontBldissepimentBare  formed,  by  which 
the  l^;ume  becomes  divided  into  as  manj  cells  as  there 
are  seeds,  as  in  the  Cassia  Fistula  {fig.  487).  In  some 
cases  also,  as  in  the  latter  plant,  the  legumes  are  inde- 
hiscent. 

2.  The  Lomentuvi. — This  differs  from  the  legume 
by  being  contracted  in  a  moniliform  manner  between 

FlO.  486.  Fio.  187.  Fia,  488. 


each  seed,  as  in  the  Hedysamm  (fig.  481),  and  Acacia 
Sophora  (fig.  486).  This  fruit,  together  with  the  legume, 
characterise  the  plants  of  the  Leguminoste,  When 
the  lomentum  ia  ripe,  it  either  Beparates  into  aa  many 
piecea  as  there  are  contractions  on  its  surface  (fig- 
481),  or  it  remains  entire  (fig.  486)  ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  aeeda  are  separately  enclosed  in  cavities  which 
are  formed  by  the  production  of  as  many  internal 
sparious  disaepiments  as  there  are  esterni^  coritrac- 
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3.  Tkt  Drupe. — TKis  is  a  superior,  oa&«elled,  one 
or  two-Beeded,  indehiscent  fruit,  having  a  flesh;  or 
pulpy  sarcocarp,  ft  hard  or  bony  endocarp,  and  the 
whole  pericarp  readily  eeparftble  into  epicorp,  sarcocarp, 
and  endixarp,  aa  in  the  Peach  {figs.  488  and  489)  and 
Cherry  {jig.  490).  Any  fruit  which  reBembles  the 
drupe  in  its  general  diaractera  is  frequently  termed 
drupaceous  or  drupe-lite. 

b.  Apocarpous  Fruits. — Under  this  name  we  m- 
cliide  those  fruits  which  are  formed  of  a  single  mature 
carpel  or  ovary,  but  of  which  two  or  more  are  produced  by 
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a  single  fiowtr.  We  describe  three  kinds  of  Apocarpotis 
fruits: — The  Follicle,  the  AchEenium,  and  the  Etaerio. 
1.  Tlie  Follicle. — This  ia  a  superior,  one-celled,  one- 
or  tBanj-seeded  fruit,  dehiscing  by  the  ventral  suture 
only,  and  consequently  oue-valved  {fg.  462).  By  the 
latter  character  it  is  known  at  once  from  the  legume, 
which  opens,  as  we  have  seen,  by  two  sntures,  and  is 
two-valved ;  in  other  respects  the  two  fruits  are  alike. 
In  Magnolia  glanca  {fig.  463),  and  some  other  species 
of  Magnolia,  the  follicle  opens  by  the  dorsal  suture 
in'stead  of  the  ventral.  Kxamplea  of  the  follicle  occur 
in  the  Columbine  {figs.  462  and  491),  Aconite  {fig. 
492),  and  Magnolia  (fig.  463). 
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2.  The  Achieniam  or  Ackene  is  a  superior,  one- 
celled,  oue-Beeded  fruit,  with  a  Aty  indehiscent  pericarp, 


FSs.  4SI,  7omo1«  of  tfae  Columbine  (^^Utirla). Fig.  492.  I 

liclegof  th«  AconlM  (Jconllum), Fig.  493.  Vertical  sectLoi 

-....„„;.—  . tiPulHliildi.    -i 


u  Bcheeninia  of  Cba  Fasqae-aawer  {Anauiju 

s  Instance  is  «^d  to  be  tailed  ii_  _ 

a  ftfitbeiy  style. Fig,  i'. 


fruit  in 

bring  Eormonnted  b 


which    is   Beparable  from  the   seed,  although   closely 
applied  U>  it.     Such  fi-oita  may  be  generally   distin- 
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guished  from  seeda,  with  which,  on  accouDt  of  their 

small  size,  they  are  frequently  confounded,  by  present, 
log  on  some  point  of  their  aurJkce  the  remains  o£  the 
style.  This  style  is  in  some  cases  very  evident,  as  in 
the  Anemone  (ySy.  493).  Examples  may  be  seen  in  the 
Clematis  and  Anemone,  and  in  the  plants  of  the  ordera 
Labiatte  and  Boraginacete  {Jig.  494). 

3.  The  Elcerio.—'Whea  the  aehtenia  borne  by  a 
single  flower  are  so  numerous  that  they  form  more  iJian 
a  single  whorl  or  series,  they  constitute  collectively  an 
etcerio.     Examples  may  be  seen  in  the  species  of  flanwn- 

Fia.  i95.  FiQ.  i96. 


cuius,  where  the  achcenia  are  placed  upon  a  convex 
thalamus  of  a  dry  nature ;  and  in  the  Strawberry  ( fig. 
495),  where  they  are  situated  upon  a  fleshy  thalamus. 

In  the  Raspberry  {fig.  496)  and  Bramble  we  have  a 
kind  of  eteerio  formed  of  a  number  of  little  drupe-like 
fruits,  cr  drnpels  as  these  small  fruits  are  sometimes 
termed,  crowded  together  upon  a  dry  thalamus. 

In  the  fruit  of  the  Rose  the  achKnia,  instead  of 
being  placed  upon  an  elevated  thalamus,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary etterio,  are  situated  upon  a  concave  thalamus,  to 
which  the  calyx  is  attached  {Jig.  824).  This  modifi- 
cation of  the  ordinary  etierio  has  been  made  a  separate 
fruit  by  some  botanists,  to  which  the  name  Cynarrho- 
dum  has  been  given. 
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c.  Syncarpous  Fruits. —  Under  this  head  we  in- 
clude  all  fruits  which  are  formed  by  the  more  or  less  com- 
plete combination  of  two  or  more  mature  ovaries  or  carpels j 
cmd  where  only  one  fruit  is  produced  by  a  single  flower. 
In  the  two  former  classes  the  fruits  are  formed  of  sim< 
pie  ovaries ;  in  this  class  from  ovaries  of  a  more  or  less 
compound  nature.  In  describing  these  fruits  they  are 
first  arranged,  &om  their  superior  or  inferior  character, 
in  two  divisions ;  and  then  each  of  these  divisions  is 
again  separated  into  others,  derived  from  the  dry  or 
fleshy  nature  of  their  pericarp,  and  its  dehiscent  or  in- 
dehiscent  nature. 


Division  1.     Superior  Syncarpous  Fruits, 

a,  WITH   A   DRY   INDEHISCENT   PERICARP. 

1.   The   Caryopsis   is  a  superior,  one-celled,  one- 
seeded,  indehiscent  fruit,  with  a  thin  dry  membranous 


Fig.  497. 


Fig. 498. 


Fig.  499. 


Fig.  497.  Caryopeis  or  fruit  of  the  Oat. Fig.  498.  The  same,  cut 

vertically,    o.  Pericarp,    t.  Integumente  of  the  Beed.    a.  Albu- 
men or  endoeperm.    c.  Cotyledon,    g.  Plumule,    r.  Radicle. 

Fig.  499.  Samara  or  fruit  of  the  Maple. 

pericarp,  completely  and  inseparably  united  with  the 
seed  {figs,  497  and  498).     This  fruit  resembles  the 
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achsBnium,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  the  complete 
union  which  exists  between  the  pericarp  and  the  seed. 
It  is,  moreover,  generally  considered  as  being  of  a  com- 
pound nature,  from  the  presence  of  two  or  more  styles 
and  stigmas  on  the  ovary  from  which  it  is  formed  (^Jig. 
422).     It  is  found  generally  in  the  Grass  order. 

2.  The  Samara  is  a  superior,  two  or  more  celled 
fruit,  each  cell  being  dry,  indehiscent,  few-seeded,  and 
having  its  pericarp  extended  into  a  winged  expan- 
sion.    Each  cell  of  the  samara  is  in  fact   a  winged 

achenium.     Examples  may  be 
Fig.  500.  found  in  the  Maple  (fig.  499), 

Ash,  and  Elm.  By  some  bota- 
nists each  winged  portion  of 
such  a  fruit  is  called  a  samara, 
and  thus  such  fruits  as  the 
Maple  are  considered  to  be 
formed  of  two  united  samara?. 

f'.V.WO.Carceruleorfruitof  ?'    ^^^    CarceruU  is  a  8U- 

the  MaUow  (^Maiva).  penor,  many- celled  fruit,  each 

cell  being  dry,  indehiscent,  and 
one-  or  few-seeded,  and  all  the  cells  more  or  less  cohering 
by  their  united  styles  to  a  central  axis.  The  common 
Mallow  {fig.  500)  is  a  good  example  of  this  fruit.  Each 
cell  of  the  ca'rcerule  does  not  differ  essentially  from  an 
achsenium. 

h,   WITH   A   DRY   DEHISCENT   PERICARP. 

1.  The  Capsule  is  a  superior,  one  or  more  celled, 
many-seeded,  dry,  dehiscent  fruit.  The  dehiscence  may 
either  take  place  by  valves,  as  in  Colchtcum  (fig,  465)  ; 
or  by  pores,  as  in  the  Poppy ;  or  transversely ,  as  in 
Henbane  {fig,  479)  ;  or  only  partially,  as  in  Mignonette 
{fig,  461),  and  Lychnis  {fig.  460).  When  the  capsule 
dehisces  transversely,  as  in  the  Henbane  (fig.  479),  the 
fruit  has  received  the  distinctive  name  of  Pyxis,  The 
capsule  is  either  one-celled,  as  in  the  Mignonette  {fig. 
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461)  ;  or  two-celled,  as  in  the  Scrophvlana  (Jig.  501)  ; 
or  three- celled,  as  in  the  Cotchicum  (^Jig.  465)  ;  or  more 
than  three,  as  in  Datura  (Jig.  473).  The  capsule  is  a 
very  common  fruit,  aad  is  found  almost  universally  in 
many  natural  orders,  as  Papaveracea;,  CaryuphyllaceEB, 
Frimulacee,  Scropbulariacere,  GentianaceEe,  &o.,  &c. 


Pio.  601. 


^ 


Fia.  603. 


callfid  the  rfplam. 

When  a  fruit  resembles  the  ordinary  capsule  in 
every  respect,  except  that  it  is  inferior,  as  in  the 
species  of  Iris  {^fig.  502)  and  Campanula,  it  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Dtplotegia.  In  descriptive  botany 
such  a  fruit  is  commonly  termed  capsular. 

2.  The  Siliqua  is  a  superior,  one-  or  two-celled, 
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many-seeded,  long,  narrow  fruit,  dehiscing  by  two 
valves  separating  from  below  upwards,  and  leaving  the 
seeds  attached  to  two  parietal  placentas,  which  are 
commonly  connected  together  by  a  spurious  vertical 
dissepiment,  called  a  replum  {Jig.  477).  The  placentas 
are  here  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  stigma,  instead  of 
alternate,  as  is  the  case  in  all  fruits  which  are  regular 
in  structure.  When  the  replum  extends  entirely 
across  the  cavity,  the  fruit  is  two-celled  ;  if  only  par- 
tially, it  is  one-celled.  Examples  of  this  fruit  occur  in 
the  Wallflower  (figs,  477  and  503),  and  a  large  number 
of  other  Crucifene.  When  a  fruit  possesses  the  general 
characters  of  the  siliqua,  but  with  the  lobes  of  the  stigma 

alternate  to,  instead  of  opposite,  the 
Fig.  504.  placentas,  as  in  Chdidonium  {Jig. 

478),  it  has  been  named  a  Cera- 
tium  or  a  siliqucBform  capsule. 

The  siliqua  is  sometimes  con- 
tracted in  the  spaces  between  each 
seed,  like  the  lomentum  (page  289) 
in  which  case  it  is  indehiscent,  as 
in  Eaphanus  sattvuSj  and  is  then 
called  a  lomentaceous  siliqva. 
'h'Jlf^TwT  3.  The  Silicula.  -  Thia  fruit 

resembles  the  siliqua  in  every  re- 
spect except  s^  to  its  length ;  and  in  usually  containing 
fewer  seeds.  Thus  the  siliqua  may  be  described  as 
long  and  narrow,  the  silicula  as  broad  and  short.  Ex- 
amples occur  in  the  Shepherd's  Purse  {Jig.  604),  and 
many  other  Cruciferae. 

The  siliqua  and  silicula  are  only  found  in  plants  of 
the  order  CrucifersB.  Both  fruits  are  occasionally  one- 
seeded,  and  indehiscent. 


C.    WITH   A   FLESHY   INDEHISCENT   PERICARP. 

The  Hespei'idium  is  a  superior,  many-celled,  few- 
seeded,   indehiscent    fruit,   consisting  of  a    separable 
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riod,  formed  of  the  epiearp  and  meBocarp  combined 

together    (^y.  505,  p,    e),  ^^^  ^^^^ 

aod  having    an    endocarp, 

d,  projecting  internally  in 

the    form  of  membranouB 

partitions,  which  divide  the 

pnlp    into    a    number  of 

portions  or  cells,  which  are 

easily  separated  from  each 

other.     The  eeeda,  s,  e,  are 

imbedded  in  the  pulp,  and 

Attached  to  the  inner  angle    ^p.  $0^  Tranmneewtionof  the 

of  each  of  the  portions  into       ^^IS.n^n,,"'*   ""^^ta'^T 

which  the  fruit  is  divided.       Uwocarp.    d.  Bndocup.  *i.  i. 

The  fruito  of  the  Orange,       ^'^ 

Lemon,  Lime,  Shaddock,  and  others  derived  from  the 

genua  Citrus,  are  enamplea  of  the  hesperidium. 

Division  2.     Inferior  Syncarpous  Fruiti. 

a.    WITH   A  DRV  IHDEHISCEHT  PERICARP. 

1.  The  Cremocarp  is  an  inferior,  dry,  indehiacent, 
two-celled,  two-seeded  fruit.  The  two  cells  or  halves 
of  which  this  fruit  is  composed  are  pjj^  g^g 

joined  face  to  &ce  to  a  common  axis 
or  carpophore,  from  which  I  hey 
separate  when  ripe,  but  to  which 
they  always  remain  attached  by  a 
slender   cord   which  suspends  them  i 

(/y.  506).    Eachhalf-fruit  is  termed  I 

a  htiaicarp  ormericarp,  and  the  inner 
face  the  commisevre.     Each  portion 
of  the  fruit  resembles  an  achfpniiim, 
except  in  being  inferior ;  hence  the 
name  diackcenttim  has  been  given  to  /^^  mm.    cremocup 
this  fruit.     Examples  of  the  cremo-    <«-'™ito'  J>v''™. 
carp   as  above  defined,  ore  found  UDiversally   in   the 
pianta  of  the  order  Umbellifene,  but  in  no  other  order. 
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2.  The  Cypsela, — This  differs  in  nothing  essential 
from  the  achsenium^  except  in  being  inferior  and  of  a 
compound  nature.  It  occurs  in  all  plants  of  the  order 
Compositae. 

3.  The  Glans  or  Nut  is  an  inferior,  dry,  hard  inde- 
hiscent,  one-celled,  one-  or  two-seeded  fruit,  produced 
from  an  ovary  of  two  or  more  cells,  with  one  or  more 
ovules  in  each  cell,  all  of  which  become  abortive  in  the 
progress  of  growth  except  one  or  two.  The  three  layers 
constituting  the  pericarp  of  the  nut  are  firmly  coherent 
and  undistinguishable,  and  the  whole  is  more  or  less 
enclosed  by  a  cupule.  The  Acorn  (Jig,  282),  and  the 
Hazel-nut  {Jig.  283),  may  be  taken  as  examples. 

b,    WITH   A    FLESHY    INDEHISCENT   PERICARP. 

1.  The  Bacca  or  Berry  is  an  inferior,  indehiscent, 
one  or  more  celled,  many-seeded,  pulpy   fruit  {Jigs. 

Fio.  607.  Fig.  608.  Fio.  509. 


Fig.  607.  Transverse  section  of  a  berry  of  the  Gooseberry  (Ribes 
Orossularia).  pi.  Placentas,  s,  s.  Seeds  imbedded  in  pulp,  p. 
Fig  508.  Raceme  of  berries  of  the  Bed  Currant  {Ribe$  rubrum), 
Fig.  609.  Nuculanium  or  fruit  of  the  Vine  (VitU  vinifera^, 

507  and  508).  The  pulp  is  produced  from  the  pla- 
centas, which  are  parietal  (Jig.  507,  j»/),  and  have  the 
seeds,  a,  s,  at  first  attached  to  them ;  but  these  become 
ultimately  separated  and  lie  loose  in  the  pulp,  p.  Ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant. 
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The  fruit  of  the  Grape  is  sometimes  called  a  Nuctila- 
nium  i^Jig.  509),  but  it  differs  in  nothing  essential 
from  the  berry,  except  in  being  superior.  The  name 
baccate  or  berried  is  applied  by  many  botanists  to  any 
fruit  of  a  pulpy  nature. 

2.  The  Pepo  is  an  inferior,  one-celled,  or  spuriously 
three-celled  {,Jig.  510),  many-seeded,  fleshy  or  pulpy 
fruit.  The  seeds  are  attached  to  parietal  placentas,  and 
are  imbedded  in  pulp,  but  they  never  become  loose  as 


Fif.  no.  Tisosrerse  ieclton  of  Ibe  tniit  or  pepo  ot  tbe  Uelon. 
cl,  el,  (I.  Carpela.  pi,  p^.  pi.  pi,  pi,  pi.  Cnned  pUoentaa,  Hnding 
procefiECS,  i.  from  the  cLrcumfereDce.  t,  to  the  centn,  aod  thai 

CHofllnij  thefroit  tobeBptuiaQeLytbreQ^cellfld. ^iir.  Sll.Vsrtl- 

c*l  Hection  of  the  pome  or  fruit  of  thoApple  (i^frtu  Maliit). 

is  the  case  in  the  berry ;  and  hence  this  fruit  is  readily 
distinguished  from  it. 

3.  The  Pome  is  an  inferior,  indehiscent,  two  or  more 
celled,  few-seeded,  fleshy  fruit ;  the  endocarp  of  which 
is  papery,  cartilaginous,  or  bony,  and  surrounded  by  a 
fleshy  mass  consisting  of  mesocarp  and  epicarp,  which 
is  generally  conadered  to  be  formal  by  the  cohesion  of 
the  general  parenchyma  of  the  ovary  with  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  Somebotanists,  however,  regard  tbe  fleshy  portion 
as  oonsisting  of  the  enlarged  end  of  the  flower-atalk,  in 
which  the  true  carpels  are  imbedded.  Examples  may 
be  seen  in  the  Apple  (Jig.  511),  Quince  {jig.  340),  and 
Medlar. 
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2.  Fruits  formed  by  the  coubihation  of  Several 
Flowers. 
Theee  fruila  have  been  termed  Anthncarpous,  as 
they  coDMBt  not  only  of  the  mature  carpels  or  ovaries  of 
eereral  flowers  UQited,  but  also  usually  of  the  bracts  and 
floral  envelopes  in  combination  with  them, — -that  is  lo 
say,  the  whole  inflorescence  is  blended  to  form  a  fruit. 
They  have  been  also  called  Multiple,  Collective,  and 
In/ititeecencee  or  Confluent  Fi  nits.  Such  fruitB  hare 
been  likewise  XerratA.  polythalamic,  to  distinguish  them 
from  fruite  formed  from  single  flowers,  which  are  called 
monothalamic.     The  following  may  be  mentioned  ; — 

1.  The  Cone  is  a  more  or  le.ss  elongated  fruit,  com- 
posed  of  a  number  of  indurated  scales,  each  of  which 

bears  one  or  more  naked  seeds. 

Fia.  612.  This  fruit  ia  seen  in  the  Scotch 

Fir  {Jig.  512),  Larch,  Hemlock 

Spruce  (Jig.  299),  and   a  great 

many  other  plants  of  the  order 

GoDifene,  which  derives  its  name 

from  this  circumstance.     There 

ai-e  two  views  as  to  the   nature 

of  the  indurated  scales :   by  BOme 

,  botanists   they    are    regarded   as 

carpels   spread    open,    by  others 

as  bracts.      They  certainly  more 

resemble    the    latter    organs    in 

appearance,  as  they  never  present 

any  trace  of  style  or  stigma  on 

their  surface.    Some  botanists  regard  the  cone  as  the 

spurious  fruit   (page    271)   or  peevdocarp   of  a  single 

flower,  and  not  as  a  collection  of  fruits,  as  here  described. 

2.  The  Galbulue. — This  fruit  is  but  a  modification 
of  the  Cone ;  differing  only  in  being  more  or  less 
rounded  in  form  instead  of  somewhat  conical,  and  in 
having  the  heads  of  the  scales  much  enlarged.  It  is 
seen  in  the  Cypress  {Jig.  514),  and  in  the  Juniper  {Jig. 


«e.  HI.  Coneorfroitol 
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513).  la  tlie  latter  the  acalea  become  fleshy,  and  are 
united  together  into  one  maes,  so  that  it  somewhat 
resembles  at  first  sight  a  berry,  but  its  nature  is  atonce 
seen  by  examining  the  apex,  when  three  radiating  lines 
will  be  observed  corresponding  to  the  three  scales  of 
which  the  fruit  has  been  formed,  and  which  are  here 
but  iiD  perfectly  unit«d. 

Ko  other  kind  of  fruits  except  the  Cone  and  Gal' 
bulus  are  found  in  the  natural  orders  Conifera  and 
Cycadacefe,  the  so-called  fruit  (sphaterocarpivm)  of  the 
Yew  being  simply  a  naked  seed  surrounded,  except  at 
the  apex,  by  a  fleshy  cu|>  or  aril. 

3.   The  Strobitvs  or  Strobile. — The  fruit  of  the  Hop 


J^S.  CIS.  OBlbuloB  or  tniiC  ot  the  Janlper  (Jaalpena  cEmnwifi). 
—^Fig.  S14.  Qnlbulua  ot  Irult  of  the  Cjprew  (CUprttnu  trm- 
pmiimt). Fig.  B16.  BoioalB  ot  fruit  of  the  Molbenj  (Jfonu 

Cfig-  300)  is  by  some  botanists  considered  as  a  kind  of 
Cone  with  membranous  scales,  to  which  the  name  of 
Strobilus  or  Strobile  has  been  given  ;  but  the  strobile 
differs  essentially  from  the  cone,  in  having  ita  seed  dis- 
tinctly enclosed  in  a  carpel  placed  at  the  base  of  each 
scale.  It  should  be  also  noticed  that  the  term  Strobilus 
is  also  frequently  employed  as  synonymous  with  Cone. 
4.  The  Soro3i€  -is  a  collective  fruit,  formed  of  a 
number  of  separate  flowers  firmly  coherent  into  afleshy 
or  pulpy  mass  with  the  fioral  axis  upon  which  they  are 
aituated.    An  example  of  this  fruit  may  be  seen  in  the 
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Pineapple  {fig,  278),  where  each  square  portion  repre- 
sents a  flower ;  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  crown 
of  empty  bracts.  The  Mulberry  {fig,  515)  is  another 
well-known  fruit,  which  presents  an  example  of  the 
Borosis. 

5.  The  Syconua  is  a  collective  fruit,  formed  of  an 
enlarged  and  more  or  less  succulent  receptacle,  which 
bears  a  number  of  separate  flowers  {fig.  288).  The 
Fig  is  an  example  of  a  syconus.  In  this,  the  flowers  are 
almost  entirely  enclosed  by  the  enlarged  hollow  pear- 
shaped  receptacle,  and  what  are  commonly  called  seeds 
are  in  reality  one-seeded  fruits  resembling  achaenia. 

Section  6.     The  Ovule  and  Seed. 

Having  now  desciibed  the  nature,  structure,  and 
general  characters  of  the  gynoBcium  or  unimpregnated 
pistil,  and  the  fruit  or  fertilised  gyncecium,  we  pass  to 
the  description  of  the  bodies  contained  respectively 
within  them,  namely,  the  Ovule  and  Seed. 

1.   THE   OVULE, 

The  ovule  is  a  small  pulpy  body,  borne  by  the 
placenta,  and  which  when  fertilised  becomes  the  seed. 
It  is  either  attached  directly  to  the  placenta,  when  it  is 
said  to  be  sessile  {figs,  28,  o,  o,  and  439,  g)^  or  indi- 
rectly by  a  stalk  called  the  funiculus  {fig.  503,  or), 
when  it  is  described  as  stalked.  The  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  ovule  to  the  placenta  if  sessile,  or  to  the 
funiculus  when  stalked,  is  termed  the  kilum. 

The  ovules  are  commonly  enclosed  in  an  ovary  {fig. 
28,  0,  o),  but  all  plants  of  the  Coniferse,  Cycadacese,  and 
allied  orders  are  exceptions  to  this ;  thus  in  the  Cyca- 
dacess  they  are  situated  on  the  margins  of  leaves  in  a 
peculiarly  metamorphosed  condition,  and  in  the  Coni- 
fersB  at  the  base  of  indurated  bracts  or  open  carpellary 
leaves  (fig.  516,  ov).  Such  ovules  are  therefore  termed 
naked,  and  as  the  seeds  of  these  plants  are  also  naked, 
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Fig.  516. 


Fig.  616.  Bract  or  carpellary  leaf, 
»c,  of  a  species  of  Pintu^  bearing 
two  naked  ovules,  oo,  at  its 
base,    mic,  Micropyle, 


such  plants  are  called  Gymnospermous  \  while  those 
plants  in  ivhich  the  ovules  are  distinctly  enclosed  in  an 
ovary,  are  called  Angiospermous.  It  should  be  noticed, 
however,  that  there  are  some  plants  in  which  the  seeds 
become  partially  naked  in 
the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ovary  into  the 
fruit,  as  in  the  Mignonette 
{Jig.  461);  these  should  be 
carefully  distinguished  from 
true  Gymnospermous  plants, 
or  those  in  which  the  ovules 
are  naked  from  their  earliest 
formation,  as  the  latter  cha- 
racter is  always  associated 
with  important  structural 
peculiarities  in  the  plants 
themselves,  as  we  have 
already  noticed  in  treating 
of  the  stem  and  other  organs.  Other  important  differ- 
ences will  also  be  described  hereafter,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  Physiological  part  of  this  volume,  under 
the  head  of  Reproduction  of  Gymnospermia, 

Number  and  Position  of  the  Ovules. — a.  Num-- 
her, — The  number  of  ovules  in  the  ovary,  or  in  each 
of  its  cells,  varies  in  different  plants.  Thus  in  the 
Polygonaceae,  the  ovary  contains  but  a  solitary  ovule ; 
and  in  the  Umbelliferae  there  is  but  one  ovule  in  each 
cell.  When  there  is  more  than  one  ovule  in  the  ovary, 
or  in  each  of  its  cells,  the  number  may  be  either  few  or 
definite,  in  which  case  the  number  is  indicated  ;  or  the 
ovules  may  be  very  numerous,  when  they  are  said  to 
be  numerous  or  multiovulatey  as  in  Viola  (Jig.  28,  o,  o). 

h.  Position. — The  position  of  the  ovules  with  regard 
to  the  cavity  or  cell  in  which  they  are  placed  is  also 
liable  to  vary.  Thus  when  there  is  but  one  ovule,  this 
may  arise  at  the  bottom  of  the  ovary  or  cell  and  be 
directed  towards  the  summit,  as  in  the  Compositse,  when 
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it  is  said  to  be  erect ;  or  it  may  be  inserted  at  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  ovary  and  be  turned  downwards  {fig.  517), 
in  wliich  case  it  is  inveree  or  pendulmia;  or  if  it  is 
attached  a  little  above  the  base,  and  directed  obliquely 
upwards  {/?.  518),  it  is  aecending\  or  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  arises  a  little  below  the  summit,  and  is  directed 
obliquely  downwards  (Jig.  519),  it  is  augpended ;  or 
if  from  the  side  of  the  ovary,  without  turning  up- 
wards or  downwards,  as  in  Crasmla,  it  is  horizonlal  or 
■ptltate. 

Fio.  617.  Fio.  618.  Fig.  619. 


of  the  Uon'i  TaU  (mpfmrit 

i  OTory  of  the  Fellitoi?  {Pri- 
BceoAia^  ovule. n^.  Alfi, 


When  the  ovary  or  celt  has  two  ovules,  these  may 
be  either  placed  side  by  side  at  the  same  level,  and  have 
the  same  direction,  when  they  are  said  to  be  collateral ; 
or  they  may  be  placed  at  diSereut  heights,  and  then 
they  may  either  follow  the  same  direction,  when  they 
are  supei-posed ;  or  -one  ovule  may  be  ascending  and 
the  oAer  suspended.  The  position  of  the  ovules  in 
those  cases  where  they  are  in  definite  numbers,  is  aJso 
usually  constant  and  regular,  and  similar  terms  are 
employed;  but  when  the  number  of  ovules  in  the 
ovary  or  cell  is  indefinite,  the  relations  are  less  constant, 
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and  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  shape  of  the 
cell  and  the  size  of  the  placentas. 

Development  and   Structure   of   the   Ovule. — 
The  ovule   first  appears  on  the  placenta  as  a  little 
roundish  cellular  projection,  which  gradually  enlarges 
and  ultimately  acquires  a  more  or  less  ovate,  oval,  or 
somewhat  conical  ibrm,  and  constitutes  ultimately  the 
nucleus  (Jig,  520)  of  the  ovule.     This  nucleus  is  at 
first   perfectly  uniform  in   texture    and    appearance, 
presenting   no  cavities   except  those   of  the   ordinary 
parenchymatous  cells   of  which   it   is   composed,  and 
having  no  integuments ;  but  as  development  proceeds 
a  special  cavity  is  formed  at  or  near  its  apex  {Jigs,  521, 
c,  and  524,  J),  in  which  the  embryo  or  future  plant  is 
developed ;  hence  this  cavity  is  called  the  embryo-sac. 
In  rare  cases,  as  in  the  Mistletoe,  two  or  three  embryo- 
sacs  are  formed.     This  sac  is  produced  by  the  special 
development  of  one  of  the  cells  lying  near  the  centre  of 
the  nucleus,  which  as  it  continues  to  increase  in  size 
presses  upon   the  surrounding   parenchymatous  cells, 
and  occasions  their  more  or  less  complete  absorption. 
Thus  it  sometimes  causes  the  almost  entire  absorption 
of   the  nucleus,  and  even  projects  beyond  it,  either 
through  the  opening  in  its  coats  afterwards  to  be  de- 
scribed, called  the  micropyle  (Jig,  524,  e),  or  through 
its  sides  in  various  directions,  by  which  one  or  more 
saccate  processes  are  formed.     More  usually,  however, 
the  tissue  of  the  nucleus  is  not  entirely  absorbed,  but 
a  portion  is  left  surrounding   the  embryo-sac.      The 
sac  contains  at   first  an  abundance  of  semifluid  pro- 
toplasmic  matter,  in  which,  before  fertilisation  takes 
place,  two  rounded  or  oval  large  nucleated  cells  are 
formed  at  its  apex,  which  have  been  termed  the  ger^ 
minal   or  embryonic  vesicles ;   or,  less  frequently,  one, 
three,  or  more  of  these  make  their  appearance.     Dif- 
erent  views  are  entertained  of  the  structure  of  these 
bodies.      Thus,  they  are   now  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  simply  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm,  or, 
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in  other  wordg,  primordial  cells ;  while  a  few  believe 
that  this  protoplasm  and  nucleus  are,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  surrounded  by  a  cell-wall  formed  of  cellulose, 
as  the  ordinary  cells  of  plants.  Besides  these  germinal 
vesicles,  the  embryo-sac  usually  contains,  before  fer- 
tilisation has  been  accomplished,  two  or  more  small 
nucleated  cells,  which  have  been  called  antipodal  cells, 
from  being  commonly  situated  at  the  opposite  end  oif 
the  sac  to  the  germinal  vesicles,  that  is,  at  its  base.  The 
purport  of  these  cells  is  unknown,  but  their  existence 
is  temporary,  as  they  disappear  after  fertilisation. 

Some  ovules,  as  those  of  the  Mistletoe  {Jig.  520), 


Fig.  520. 


Fig. 621. 


Fig.  522. 


Fig.  623. 


Fig.  620.  Ovnle  of  the  Mistletoe  (VUeutn  alburn),  consistiiig  of  a 

naked  naclens. Fig,  621.  The  same  ovnle  cut  vertically  to 

show  the  embryOHsao,  c,  In  the  nucleus,  n. Fig.  522.  Ovule  of 

the  Walnut  {Juglaru  regid),    n.  Projecting  end  of  the  nucleus. 

».  Goat  covering  the  nucleus  except  at  the  foramen,  end. Fig. 

523.  Ovule  of  a  species  of  Polygonvm.  f.  End  of  ovule  where  it 
is  attached  to  the  placenta,  p.  Frimine.  «.  Secundine.  ex. 
Exostome.    end.  Endoetome.    n.  Projecting  end  of  nucletis. 

consist  simply  of  the  nucleus,  w,  and  embryo-sac,  c,  as 
above  described,  in  which  case  the  nucleus  is  termed 
naked  \  but  in  almost  all  plants  the  nucleus  becomes 
enclosed  in  one  or  two  coats.  Thus,  in  some  cases, 
there  is  but  one  coat,  which  appears  at  first  as  a  litde 
circular  process  around  its  base;  this  gradually  in- 
creases in  size,  and  by  growing  upwards  ultimately 
entirely  closes  the  nucleus  except  at  the  apex,  where  a 
small  opening  may  be  always  observed  {fig,  522,  end). 
The  coat  thus  formed,  where  there  is  but  one,  is  called 
the  integiimentum  simplex,  s,  and  the  orifice,  end,  at  the 
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apex  of  the  nucleus,  »,  ia  termed  the  micropyle  or  fora" 
men. 

In  most  plants,  however,  the  ovule  has  two  coats,  in 
which  case  we  observe  two  circular,  or  annular  pro- 
cesses around  the  base  of  the  nucleus,  the  inner  one 
being  first  developed ;  these  processes  continue  to  grow 
upwards  as  before  described,  until  they  also  ultimately 
form  two  coats  both  of  which  entirely  enclose  the  nucleus 
except  at  its  apex  {Jig,  523).  The  inner  coat  is  usually 
termed  the  secundtne  {figs.  528,  8,  and  524,  c),  and  the 
outer  the  primine  {figs,  523,  p^  and  524,  d)  ;  and  the 


Fig.  624. 


Fig.  626. 


Fig.  626. 
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Fig.  524.  Section  of  an  orole  (diagrammatic),    a.  Nucletus.    6.  Em> 
bryo-sac.    c.  Inner  <»at.    d.  Outer  coat,    e,  Hicropyle.  /.  Cha- 

laza.    g.  Funiculus. Fig.  625.  Vertical  section  of  the  ortho- 

tropons  ovule  of  Polygonum,    ch.  Chalaza.    prim.  Primine.    see. 

Secundine.    n.  Nnclens.    *.  Embryo-sac.     m.  Micropyle. Fig. 

526.  Vertical  section  of  a  campylotropous  ovule  of  Wallflower. 
/.  Funiculus,  eft.  Chalaza.  p.  Primine.  «.  Secundine.  n.  Nu- 
cleus,   fnie.  Micropyle  or  foramen. 

orifice  left  at  the  apex  of  the  nucleus,  as  in  the  former 
instance  where  only  one  coat  is  present,  is  called  the 
foramen  or  micropyle  {fig.  524,  e).  The  openings  in 
the  two  coats,  with  rare  exceptions,  correspond  to  each 
other,  but  it  is  sometimes  found  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  distinct  names ;  thus,  that  of  the  outer 
is  called  the  exostome  {fig.  523,  ex)^  and  that  of  the 
inner,  endostome,  end. 

The  nucleus  and  its  coat  or  coats  are  intimately 

connected  at  one  point  by  a  cellulo- vascular  cord  or 
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layer,  called  the  chalaza  {figs,  524,/,  and  525,  cK) ;  but 
at  the  other  parts  of  the  ovule  they  are  more  or 
less  distinct.  This  chalaza  is  the  point  where  the 
vessels  pass  fron\  the  placenta,  or  when  the  ovule  is 
stalked  from  the  funiculus,  into  the  ovule,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  nourishment  to  it;  it  is  generally 
indicated  by  being  coloured,  and  of  a  denser  texture 
than  the  tissue  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  chalaza 
is  by  some  considered  as  the  organic  base  of  the  ovule, 
and  the  micropyle  as  the  organic  apex ;  but  it  is  better 
to  speak  of  the  hilum  as  the  organic  base  of  the  ovule, 
and  the  chalaza  as  the  base  of  the  nucleus. 

The  development  and  structure  of  the  ovules  as 
described  above  refer  only  to  those  of  Angiospermous 
plants;  but  those  of  the  Gymnospermia  present  some 
very  striking  differences,  which  will  be  described  here- 
after when  speaking  of  their  reproduction. 

Relation  of  the  Hilum,  Chalaza,  and  Micropyle 
TO  ONE  ANOTHER. — When  an  ovule  is  first  developed,  the 
chalaza,  or  point  of  union  of  its  coats  and  nucleus, 
is  at  the  base  or  hilum,  close  to  the  placenta  or  funi- 
culus ;  in  which  case  a  straight  line  would  pass  from 
the  micropyle  through  the  axis  of  the  nucleus  and  its 
coats  to  the  hilum.  In  rare  instances  this  relation  of 
parts  is  preserved  throughout  its  development  (Jig, 
525),  when  the  ovule  is  termed  orthotropous.  In 
such  an  ovule,  therefore,  the  micropyle  (fig.  525,  m) 
would  be  situated  at  its  geometrical  apex,  or  at  the  end 
farthest  removed  from  the  hilum,  in  which  case  the 
organic  apex  would  correspond  with  the  geometrical 
apex;  while  the  chalaza,  cA,  would  be  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  ovule  or  hilum. 

It  generally  happens,  however,  that  the  ovule,  in- 
stead  of  being  straight  as  in  the  above  instance,  becomes 
more  or  less  curved,  or  even  altogether  inverted.  Thus 
in  the  Cruciferae  (fig,  526),  the  apex  of  the  ovule 
becomes  gradually  turned  downwards  towards  its  base, 
and  is  ultimately  placed  close  to  it,  so  that  the  whole 
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ovule  is  bent  upon  itself,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the 
micropyle,  mic,  through  the  axis  of  the  nucleus,  n,  and 
its  coats,  would  describe  a  curve ;  hence  such  ovules 
are  called  campylotropoua  or  curved.  In  these  ovules, 
the  chalaza,  ch,  and  hilum  correspond  as  in  orthotropous 
ones;  but  the  micropyle,  mic,  instead  of  being  at  the 
geometrical  apex  of  the  ovule,  is  brought  down  close  to 
the  hilum  or  base. 

In  a  third  class  of  ovules  the  relative  positions  of 
parts  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  orthotropous 


Fig,  627. 


Fig.  528. 
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Fiff.  527.  Vertical  section  of  the  anatropotts  ovule  of  the  Dande- 
lion, h,  Hilum.  f.  Micropyle  or  foramen,  n.  Nucleus,  i.  Base 
of  the  nucleus,  ch,  Chalaza.  r.  Baphe. Fig.  528.  Longitu- 
dinal section  of  the  amphitropous  OTule  of  Lemna  trisulca.  /. 
Funiculus,  n.  Nucleus,  p.  Primine.  sec  Secundine.  s.  Em- 
biyo-sac.    eh,  Chalaza.    m.  Micropyle.    r.  Baphe. 

ones — Whence  such  are  called  anatropous  or  inverted. 
This  arises  from  an  excessive  development  of  the  ovule 
on  one  side,  by  which  the  chalaza  (Jig.  527,  ch)  is  re- 
moved from  the  hilum,  k,  to  the  geometrical  apex  of  the 
ovule ;  tlie  micropyle,  /,  being  at  the  same  time  turned 
towards  the  hilum,  h.  In  anatropous  ovules  a  connexion 
is  always  maintained  between  the  chalaza  and  the  hilum 
by  means  of  a  vascular  cord  or  ridge  called  the  raphe 
(^Jig.  527,  r).  A  fourth  kind  of  ovule  is  also  sometimes 
distinguished  under  the  name  of  amphitropous.  In  this 
ovule,  which  is  likewise  called  heterotropous  or  transverse 
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(^fig,  528),  the  hilum,/,  id  on  one  side,  and  the  micropyle^ 
m,  and  chalaza,  cA,  placed  transversely  to  it,  and  the 
hilum  connected  to  the  chakza  by  a  short  raphe,  r. 


tiQ,  529. 


2.  THE  S££D, 

Nature  and  General  Characters  of  the  Seed  as 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  OvuLE. — The  Seed  is  the  fertilised 
ovule.     Like  the  ovule,  it  is  either  attached  directly  to 

the  placenta,  in  which  case  it 
is  described  as  sessile ;  or  by 
means  of  a  stalk,  called  the 
funiculus  ifigs.  463,  464,  f^ 
and  529,  /),  wh^n  it  is  said  to 
be  stalked'^    its  point  of  at- 
tachment is   also  termed  the 
hilum.     The  position  of  this 
hilum  may  be  commonly  seen 
ng.  529.  The  seed  of  a  Pea,  on  seeds  which  have  separated 
with  its  integumrats  removed  from  the  funiculus  or  placenta, 

on  one  side,   ph  Placenta.   /.    ,        ,  «     ^  ' 

FunicTzins.  rap.  Raphe,  eh.  by  the  presence  of  a  scar,  or 

Chalaza.  .  m.  Micropyle.    te.    :„   ^    diflfprpnop    of    ooloiir    trt 
Testa  or  episperm.    e.  Endo-    ^f  *    ainerence    OI    COIOUT    \0 

pienra.  The  part  within  the  the  surroundmg  int^ument. 

endoplenra  is  the  nucleus  of    nnu«    v;k-.»«    ■^««:««    «*>«»!.    i^ 

the  seed,  and  is  formed  of   ^he   nilum   varies    much   in 
cotyledons  c,   premmuie   or  size,  beinff  sometimcs  Very  mi* 

plumule    Oi  radicle   r,  and  i  , '         i  •!      •        a.\.  -^ 

stalk  or  tigellum  between  the    nUte,    Willie  m  Otner  cases  it 

plumule  and  radicle.  extends     for    some    distance 

over  the  surface  of  the  in- 
teguments, as  in  the  Horsechestnut  and  Calabar  Bean. 
The  hilum,  as  in  the  ovule,  indicates  the  base  of  the 
seed,  while  the  apex  is  represented  by  the  chalaza. 
This  chalaza  (^fig,  529,  cli)  is  generally  more  evident 
in  the  seed  than  in  the  ovule,  and  is  frequently  of  a 
different  colour.  It  is  well  seen  in  the  Orange,  and 
commonly  in  anatropous  and  amphitropous  seeds,  in 
which  case  also  the  raphe  may  be  generally  noticed 
forming  a  projection  on  the  surface  of  the  seed. 

The  micropyle  also,  although  smaller  and  less  dis- 
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tinct  than  in  the  ovule,  owing  to  a  contraction  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  may  be  frequently  observed  on  the 
seed  {^fig.  529,  m).  It  should  be  noticed  that  while 
the  micropyle  constitutes  the  organic  apex  of  the  ovule, 
the  chalaza  indicates  that  of  the  seed. 

The  terms  orthotropous,  campylotropous,  anatro- 
pous,  and  amphitropous  are  applied  to  seeds  in  the 
same  sense  as  to  ovules ;  consequently  the  hilum, 
chalaza,  and  micropyle  have  the  same  relations  to  one 
another  in  the  seed  as  in  the  ovule. 

In  describing  the  position  of  the  seed  the  same 
terms  are  used  as  already  mentioDed  (page  804)  under 

Fig.  630.      Fio.  631.        Fig.  532.        Fig.  633. 


Fig.  530.  Rotixided  seed  of  the  Watercrees  {Nasturtium  offidncUe). 

The  testa  is  reticiilated  or  netted. Fig.  531.  Beniform  seed  of 

the  Poppy  (Papaver),  with  an  alveolate  or  pitted  testa.— ^/"i^. 
532.  Obovate  seed  of  the  Larkspur  (DelpMnium),  the  testa  of 

which  is  marked  with  ridges  and  furrows. Fig.  683.  Seed  of 

Chickweed  iSteUaria)^  the  testa  of  which  is  tuberculated. 

the  head  of  the  Ovule.  The  number  of  seeds  is  also 
indicated  by  corresponding  terms  as  with  ovules. 

Having  now  alluded  to  those  characters,  &c.,  which 
the  seed  possesses  in  common  with  the  ovule,  we  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  its  special  characteristics. 

Forms  of  Seeds. — Seeds  vary  much  in  form,  and, 
in  describing  these  variations,  similar  terms  are  em> 
ployed  to  those  used  in  like  modifications  of  the 
other  organs  of  the  plant.  Thus,  a  seed  may  be 
rounded,  as  in  the  Nasturtium  (Jig.  630)  ;  ovate,  as  in 
Polygala  (fig,  638) ;  oval,  as  in  Asclepias  (fig*.  636)  ; 
obovate,  as  in  Delphinium  (fig,  632) ;  reniform,  as  in 
Papaver  (Jig.  631),  &c.|  &c. 
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Structure  of  the  Seed. — The  seed  consists  es-> 
sentially  of  two  parts ;  namely,  of  a  Nucleus  or  Kernel 
{Jigs,  31,  emb,  alb,  and  537,  n),  and  Integuments  {Jigs. 
31,  tnt,  and  537,  t). 

1.  The  Integuments  or  Coats. — There  are  usually 
two  coats  to  the  seed.  These  have  been  variously 
named  by  botanists ;  the  terms  employed  in  this  volume, 
and  those  most  frequently  in  use,  are  testa  or  epispei^m 
for  the  outer  coat,  and  tegmen  or  endopleura  for  the 
inner. 

a.  Testa,  Episperm,  or  Outer  Coat  {Jig.  529,  te), — 
This  integument  may  be  either  formed  of  the  primine 
of  the  ovule  only,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  by 
the  combined  primine  and  secundine.  The  testa  is 
generally  composed  of  ordinary  parenchymatous  cells ; 
but  in  some  seeHs,  as  in  those  of  the  Acanthodtum,  we 
have  in  addition  a  coating  of  hair-like  cells  containing 
spiral  fibres. 

In  colour,  the  testa  is  more  generally  of  a  brown 
or  somewhat  similar  hue,  as  in  the  Almond,  but  it 
frequently  assumes  other  colours ;  thus,  in  some  Poppies 
it  is  whitish,  in  others  black ;  also  it  is  somewhat  black 
in  the  Paeony ;  in  the  Amatto  red ;  in  the  seeds  of  the 
Castor-oil  Plant  mottled  ;  and  various  other  tints  may 
be  observed  in  different  seeds. 

The  testa  also  varies  in  texture,  being  either  fleshy, 
or  more  or  less  spongy,  or  membranous,  or  coriaceous, 
or  it  assumes  various  other  degrees  of  hardness,  and 
thus  becomes  woody,  crustaceous,  &c. 

The  surface  of  the  testa  likewise  presents  various 
appearances,  and  is  oflen  furnished  with  different  ap- 
pendages. Thus  it  may  be  smooth ;  or  wrinkled,  as  in 
Nigella;  or  striated,  as  in  Tobacco;  or  marked  with 
ridges  and  furrows  {Jig,  532) ;  or  netted  {Jig,  530) ; 
or  pitted  {Jig.  531) ;  or  tuberculated  {Jig.  533)  ;  or 
spiny,  as  in  the  Mulberry.  The  testa  of  some  seeds  is 
also  furnished  with  hairs,  which  may  either  cover  the 
entire  surface,  as  in  various  species  of  Gossypium,  where 
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they  constitute  the  material  of  so  much  value  called 
Cotton;  or  they  may  be  confined  to  certain  points  of  the 
surface,  as  in  the  Asclepias  (Jig.  536),  and  Epilohium 
(Jig,  540).  In  the  latter  case  the  tufls  of  hairs  thus 
confined  to  certain  points  of  the  testa  constitute  what 
is  called  a  comay  and  the  seed  is  described  as  comose. 

Other  seeds,  again,  have  winged  appendages  of 
various  kinds ;  thus,  in  the  Sandwort  (Jig.  535),  the 
testa  is  prolonged,  so  as  to  form  a  flattened  margin  to 
the  seed,  which  is  then  described  as  marginate  or  bor^ 


Fig.  534. 


Fig.  536. 


Fig. 636. 


Fig.  S34.  Seed  of  a  species  of  Ptnus,  with  a  winged 
appendage,  Vf.——Fig.  6Z6.  Marginate  or  bor- 
dered seed  of  Sandwort  (Armaria). Fig.  636. 

Comoee  oval  seed  of  Atclepias, 


dered ;  while  in  the  seeds  of  the  Pinus  (Jig.  534,  w\ 
the  testa  forms  wings,  and  the  seed  is  said  to  be  winged. 
The  testa  is  also  usually  marked  externally  by  a 
scar  indicating  the  hilum  or  point  by  which  it  is  at* 
tached  to  the  funiculus  or  placenta.  The  micropyle, 
may  be  also  sometimes  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  testa, 
as  in  the  Pea  {Jig.  529,  m) ;  and  in  anatropous  and 
amphitropous  seeds  the  position  of  the  raphe  is  com- 
monly indicated  by  a  more  or  less  projecting  ridee 
on  the  surface ;  and  where  it  terminates  it  forms  the 
chalaza.  But  the  latter  can  only  be  seen  by  removing 
the  testa  (Jig,  529,  ch). 
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b.  Tegmen,  Endopleura,  or  Inner  Coat  {fig.  529,  e). 

— The  inner  coat  of  the  seed  ia  esaentiallj  parenohy- 
matoua  like  the  outer.  This  iatAgumeat  may  be  «ther 
formed  from  the  oelli  of  the  nuoleus  left  BUtrouading 
(page  305)  the  embryo-Bac,  aa  ia  uBually  the  oaae ;  or  of 
the  latter  combined  with  the  aac  itaelf  ;  or,  in  some  jo- 
ataQcea,iC  appears  to  arisefrom  theaecundine  of  the  ovule. 
Sometimea  the  embiyo-sac  in  the  ripe  aeed  remains  dia* 
tinct  irom  the  albumen  of  the  nucleus  (_Jig.  541),  and  re- 
mains in  the  form  of  a  aac  which  envelops  the  embryo, 
as  in  the  NymphEeaceoe,  Piperacete,  and  Ztngiberaceie  ; 
to  this  the  name  of  vitellus  has  been  given. 

The  endopleura  is  generally  of  a  aoft  and  delicate 

nature,  although  sometimes  it  is  of  a  fleshy  character 

either  entirely  or  in  part.     It  is  usually  of  a  whitish 

colour,  and  more  or  less  trans- 

Fia.  637.  parent.     This  layer  ia  closely 

applied  to  the  uucleus  of  the 

aeed,  which  it  accompanies  ia 

all  its  foldings  and  windings ; 

and  in  some  cases  even  dips 

down  into  the  albumen  of  the 

nucleus,  and  thus  divides  it 

more  or  less  completely  into 

a  number  of  parts,  as  in  the 

Nutmeg  and   Betel-nut  {Jig. 

542,  p).    {See  Albdmeh.) 

Aril  or  Arilltta. — Beddet 

the  two  integuments  described 

Fig.  ur.  Young   siutTopniu  above  aa  thoae  that  are  ibund 

r'»!H]!i!!'»^"™!"i'^  ■*n  »U  "®»^i  we  occasionally 

(atmpluia  alia)    cot    Tertl-  .,     '        r  r  j 

a»aj.  I.  roDkaiiu.  i,  A.  find  on  the  aurfiice  of  seeds 
^1^.  ''  a^Ch""^  i;  "•  additional  integument,  of 
GhciBB.  H.  liicropjis.  ».  which  no  trace  is  visible  in  the 
SS^r^"-^'"'^'"'  ovule.  This  is  generally  of  a 
partial  nature  {fig.  537,  A,  a), 

^nd  to  it  the  name  of  ariUu»  or  aril  has  been  given. 

Two  kinda  of  aril  have  also  been  diatingoiabed  and 
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called  respectively  die  true  aril  and  ihefaUe  aril  or 
arillode.  These  have  an  entirely  different  origin ;  thus, 
the  true  aril  arises  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  the 
coats  of  the  ovule  already  described  (page  306),  that  is 
to  say,  it  makes  its  first  appearance  around  the  hilum  in 
the  form  of  an  annular  process  derived  from  the  placenta 
or  funiculus,  and  gradually  proceeds  upwards,  so  as  to 
produce  a  more  or  less  complete  additional  covering 
to  the  seed,  on  the  outside  of  the  testa.  This  arillus 
is  well  seen  in  the  Nymphcea  {Jig,  537,  a,  a).  But  the 
false  aril  or  arillode  arises  from  the  micropyle,  and 


Fig.  538. 


Fig.  539. 


Fig.  540. 


Fig.  638.  Ovate  seed  of  Milkwort  {Polyg<Ha\  with  a  canmcule  at 

ite  base  or  hUum. Fig.  539.  Seed  of  ABarabacca  (^Mtrum), 

with  a  canmcule  on  the  side ;  this  is  called  by  some  a  rapUan 
ariUus.- — Fig.  540.  Beotion  of  the  comoee  seed  of  EpiUMum ; 
the  tuft  of  haixs  is  sometimos  called  a  chalazal  arillus. 

seems  to  be  a  development  or  expansion  of  the  exo- 
stome,  which  gradually  extends  itself  over  the  testa,  to 
which  it  forms  a  covering,  and  after  thus  coating  the 
seed  it  may  be  even  bent  back  again  so  as  to  enclose 
the  micropyle.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  seed  of  the 
Nutmeg  plant,  where  it  forms  a  scarlet  covering  to  the 
testa,  and  which  is  known  in  commerce,  when  dried  and 
preserved,  under  the  name  of  mace.  In  descriptive 
botany  both  the  true  aril  and  arillode  are  commonly 
designated  under  the  general  term  of  aril. 

Catmncule  or  Strophiole. — This  is  a  small  irregular 
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protuberance  found  on  various  parts  of  the  testa ;  and 
always  developed,  like  the  aril  and  arillode,  subse- 
quent to  fertilisation.  In  the  Milkwort  {fig,  538)  a 
caruncule  is  situated  at  the  base  or  hilum  of  the  seed ; 
in  the  Asarabacca  {fig,  539)  on  the  side ;  while  in  the 
Spurge  it  is  placed  at  the  exostome. 

2.  The  Nucleus  or  Kernel  {figs.  31,  emh,  alb, 
and  537,  n). — The  nucleus  of  the  seed  corresponds  to 
the  same  portion  of  the  ovule  in  a  mature  condition. 
In  order  to  understand  its  structure,  we  must  briefly 
narrate  the  changes  which  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule 
undergoes  afV/er  the  process  of  fertilisation  has  been 
effected.  We  have  already  stated  that  at  an  early 
period  before  impregnation  has  taken  place,  a  quantity 
of  protoplasmic  matter  of  a  semi-fluid  nature  is  present 
in  the  embryo-sac.  Very  soon  after  fertilisation  has 
been  accomplished,  frequently  even  before  any  change 
is  apparent  in  the  germinal  vesicle,  a  number  of  cells 
are  produced  in  the  layer  of  protoplasm  lining  the 
embryo- sac.  These  cells,  which  contain  nutritive 
matters  of  various  kinds,  especially  designed  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  embryo  which  is  subsequently 
developed  in  the  sac,  are  usually  termed  endosperm 
cells.  The  cells  existing  outside  the  embryo-sac  also 
sometimes  become  filled  with  starch  and  other  nutritive 
materia],  forming  what  has  been  called  the  perisperm. 
But  as  a  general  rule  the  endosperm  is  far  more 
commonly  found. 

The  embryo,  in  the  course  of  its  development  by 
absorbing  the  nourishment  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
begins  to  enlarge,  and  in  so  doing  presses  upon  the  paren- 
chymatous cells  by  which  it  is  enclosed,  and  thus  causes 
their  absorption  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according 
to  the  size  to  which  it  ultimately  attains.  In  some 
cases  the  embryo  continues  to  develop  imtil  it  ultimately 
produces  the  destruction,  not  only  of  the  parenchy- 
matous tissue  within  the  embryo-sac,  as  well  as  the  sac 
itself,  but  also  of  that  of  the  nucleus,  and  it  then  fills 
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tte  whole  interior  of  the  seed,  and  is  coated  directly  by 
the  integumenU.  But  at  other  timee  the  emhryo  does 
not  develop  to  any  such  degree ;  in  which  case  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  integuments  by  a  mass  of  parenchyma- 
tous tissue  of  varying  thickness  which  may  be  derived 
from  that  of  the  nucleus  itself,  or  from  both  that  of  the 
nucleus  and  embryo-sac  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  embryo  has  developed.  To  the  tissue  which 
in  such  seeds  thus  remains  and  forms  a  solid  mala  round 
the  embryo,  the  name  of  the  albumen  has  been  com- 
monly applied ;  but  as  the  nature  of  this  substance  is 
difEerent  irom  that  called  by  chemists  vegetable  albu- 
men, it  is  now  often  designated  as  the  ptriiperm  or 
endosperm  according  to  its  origin  as  described  above. 
Both  endoiptrm  and  p«riaperm  may 
be  seen  in  the  seeds  of  Ntpnphcea  {Jig.  Fie--  611. 

541),  and  Piper.  As  the  general 
t«rm  albumen  is  the  best  understood 
in  this  country,  we  shall  in  future 
alone  commonly  employ  it  in  this 
volume,  and  so  long  as  we  recollect 
its  origin  and  nature,  ils  adoption  can 
lead  to  no  confusion. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  «»■  »4i- vertioai  •«- 
will  be  evident  that  the  nucleus  of  the  ''SXSe  whiie'wBter 
seed  may  either  consist  of  the  em-     ^^l'  ■tw»tag  ihs 

,  ,  ■'  .      .1       T>  1  Ti  embryo     Inibeddod 

bryo  alone,  as  in  the  Bean  and  Pea  in  Hibumen  (mdo- 
{fig.h'i^);  or  of  the  embryo  enclosed  jT'the're.^i'ilr^ 
ia  albumen,  as  in  the  Nymphma  {Jig.  tho  8niin7a.Bso  or 
541),  and  Poppy  C^y.  31,  aifi).  We  ^iSj^^th™  JJ,'^ 
have  two  parts,  therefore,  to  describe  sibomon  f.P"*- 
as  constituentsofthe  nucleus,  namely,  b?™e'iii'egii'meDU. 
the  albumen  and  the  embryo. 

a.  Albumen,  Endosperm,  and  Perieperm. — Those 
seeds  which  have  the  embryo  surrounded  by  albumen, 
that  is,  by  either  endosperm  or  perisperm,  or  both,  are 
said  to  be  albwninous  ;  while  those  in  which  it  is  absent 
are  exalbumtnoue. 
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The  cells  of  the  albumen  contain  various  substances, 
such  as  starch,  aleurone  grains,  oily  matters,  &c.,  and 
thus  act  as  reservoirs  of  nutriment  for  tbe  use  of  the 
embryo  duriag  the  process  of  germination.  These 
vailing  contents  of  the  cells,  together  with  certain 
difier«ice8  in  the  consistence  of  their  walls,  cause  the 
albumen  to  assume  different  appearances  in  ripe  seeds, 
and  thus  frequently  to  afford  good  characteristic  or 
distinctive  marks  of  different  seeds.  Thus,  the  albumen 
is  described  as  mealy,  starchy,  or  farinaceous,  when  its 
cells  are  filled  with  starch-granules,  as  in  the  Cereal 
grains ;  it  is  said  to  "bBfiethy,  as  in  the  Heartsease,  when 
its  walls  are  soft  and  thick;  or  when  it»  cells  contain  oi  I - 
globales,BsinthePoppy,itis  oily; 
Fia.  5i2.  or  when  the  cells  are  soft,  and 

chiefly  formed  of  mucilage,  as  in 
the  Mallow,  it  is  mucilaginotts ;  or 
when  the  cells  are  thickened  by 
layers  of  a  hardened  natttre,  so 
that  they  become  of  a  horny  con- 
sistence, as  in   the  seeds  of  the 
Coffee  plant,  the  albumen  is  de- 
scribed as  horny.     These  different 
kinds  of  albumen  are  frequently 
-     ^  ^,   ,     ..J  more  or  less  mo3ified  in  different 
the  fniit  o[  the  Betel-nut  seeds  by   the  admixture  of  one 
Mm  (^™  c««rf.«.).  c-  with  the  other. 

HcmBioH  of  perianth.  /.  ,  .  ,        ,, 

PetigBcp-  p.  RuminBtdd         Generally  speaking,  the  albu- 
aSihno!  '  '■   men  presents  a  uniform  appear- 

ance throughout ;  but  at  other 
times  it  is  more  or  less  separated  into  distinct  compart- 
ments by  the  folding  inwards  of  the  endopleura  as 
already  described  (see  page  314).  In  the  latter  case 
the  albumen  is  said  to  be  ruminated,  as  in  the  Nutmeg 
and  Betel-nut  (^g.  642,  p). 

b.  The  Embryo  is  the  rudimentary  plant,  and  is 
therefore  necessarily  present  in  all  true  seeds,  of  which 
it  is  the  most  important  part.     It  contains  within  itself, 
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in  a  rudimentaiy  state,  all  the  essential  parts  of  which 
a  plant  is  ultimately  composed.  Thus  we  distinguish, 
as  already  noticed  in  our  first  chapter  (page  13),  three 
parts  in  the  embryo ;  namely,  a  radicle,  plumule,  and 
one  or  more  cotyledons.  These  parts  may  be  readily 
recognised  in  many  seeds ;  thus  in  the  embryo  of  the 
Pea  {Jig,  12),  the  two  fleshy  lobes  c,  c,  are  the  coty- 
ledons,  between  which  there  is  situated  a  little  axis, 
t  (ttgellum\  the  upper  part  or  bud-like  portion  of 
which  is  the  plumule,  n,  and  the  lower  part,  r,  the 
radicle.  The  tigellum,  or  hypocotyledonary  axis,  is 
generally  a  mere  point,  but  at  other  times  it  forms  a 
short  stalk  (Jig,  14,  t).  Plants  which  thus  possess  two 
cotyledons  in  their  embryo  are  called  Dicotyledonous. 
But  there  are  plants  in  which,  as  already  noticed,  there 
is  commonly  but  one  cotyledon  present  (Jig.  544,  c),  and 
which  are  accordingly  termed  Monocotyledonous.  In 
rare  instances,  however,  a  monocotyledonous  embryo  has 
more  than  one  cotyledon,  and  then  the  second  cotyledon 
alternates  with  the  first,  instead  of  being  opposite  to  it, 
as  is  invariably  the  case  with  the  two  cotyledons  ot 
Dicotyledonous  plants.  By  the  difference  thus  pre- 
sented in  the  embryos  of  Flowering  Plants,  they  are 
divided,  as  already  noticed,  into  the  two  great  classes 
of  Dicotyledones  and  Monocotyledones, 

(a)  The  Monocotyledonous  Embryo. — The  parts  of 
a  monocotyledonous  embryo  are,  in  general,  by  no 
means  so  apparent  as  those  of  the  Dicotyledones. 
Thus  the  embryo  at  first  sight  externally  usually 
appears  to  be  a  solid  undivided  body  of  a  cylindrical  or 
somewhat  club-shaped  form,  as  in  Triglochin  (Jig.  543)  ; 
but  if  this  be  more  carefully  examined,  a  little  slit  or 
chink,  /,  will  be  observed  on  one  side  near  the  base  ; 
and  if  a  vertical  section  be  made  parallel  to  this  slit,  a 
small  conical  projection  will  be  noticed,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  plumule ;  and  now,  by  making  a  hori- 
zontal section,  the  cotyledon  will  be  observed  to  be 
folded  round  the  plumule,  which  it  had  thus  almost 
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entirely  removed  from  view,  only  leaving  a  little  slit 
cotrespoading  to  the  uoioa  of  the  margioa  of  the 
cotyledoa;  and  which  alit  thiu  became  an  external 
indication  of  the  presence  of  the  plumule. 

In.  other  monocotyledonoua  embryos  the  different 
parta  are  more  manifest;  thus,  in  many  Grasses,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Oat  {fig.  498),  the  cotyledon,  c,  only  par- 
tially encloses  the  plumule,  g,  and  radicle,  r ;  and  tbas 


ei^.  fl3.  Bmbrjo  of  TrlQleiUn.    r.  B»- 
diclB.  /.  31it  oorraspoDdiDg  to  tba  pin- 

mnle.  e.  Coljledon.  From  Joasien. 

Fig.  U4.  OerminBtlng  embryo  o[  the 
0»t.  r.  Rootlets  coming  through 
eheathe,  at.    c.  Cotyledon,    g.    Young 


these  parts  may  be  readily  observed  in  a  hollow  space 
on  it«  surface. 

The  inferior  extremity  of  the  radicle  Is  usually 
ronnded  {fig.  513,  r),  and  it  is  through  this  point 
that  the  roots,  r,  burst  in  germination  {fig.  54i  ; 
see  page  124).  The  radicle  is  usually  much  shorter 
than  the  cotyledon,  and  generally  thicker  and  denser  in 
its  nature ;  but  in  some  embryos  it  is  as  long,  or  even 
longer,  in  which  case  the  embryo    is  called  macro- 
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(b)  The  Dicotyledonous  Embryo, — These  embryos 
vary  very  much  in  form ;  most  frequently  they  are  more 
or  less  oval,  as  in  the  Bean  and  Almond  (Jig,  545),  where 
the  embryo  consists  of  two  nearly  equal  cotyledons,  c, 
between  which  is  enclosed  a  small  axis  or  tigellum^  t, 
the  upper  part  of  which,  g^  is  the  plumule^  and  the 
lower,  r,  the  radicle.  The  tigellum  upon  germination 
appears  as  a  little  stalk  (fig,  14,  ^),  supporting  the 
cotyledons. 

In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  the  two  cotyledons  are 


Fig.  545. 


Fig.  646. 


Fig.  547. 


Fig.  645.  The  embryo  of  the  Almond  {Amygdalus  communis)  from 
which  one  of  the  cotyledons  has  been  removed,  c.  The  cotyledon 
which  has  been  left.    r.  Badicle.    g.  Plumule,    t.  Tigellum.    c'. 

Scar  left  by  the  removal  of  the  other  cotyledon. Fig.  646. 

Vertical  section  of  the  embryo  of  a  species  of  Hircea.    &,    Large 

cotyledon,    c.  Small  cotyledon,    g.  Plumule,    r.  Badicle. Fig. 

547.  The  embryo  of  Pekea  butyr^sa.    U  Large  tigellum.    e.  Budi- 
mentary  cotyledons. 

nearly  of  equal  size,  as  in  the  Pea  (^fig,  12,  c,  c)  ;  but 
in  some  embryos,  as  in  some  Hiroeas  (fig»  546,  c',  c), 
they  are  very  unequal.  Again,  while  the  cotyledons 
usually  form  the  greater  part  of  the  embryo  (fig. 
12,  c,  c),  in  other  instances,  as  in  Pekea  butyrosa 
(^fig,  547,  c)  they  form. but  a  small  portion.  Again, 
the  cotyledons  are  sometimes  altogether  absent,  as 
in  Cuscuta;  while  at  other  times  their  number  is 
increased,  and  this  may  either  occur  as  an  irregular 
character,  or  as  a  regular  condition,  as  in  many  Conifer ae 
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(^fig.  549,  c),  where  we  frequently  find  six,  nine,  or 
even  fifteen  cotyledons ;  hence  such  embryos  have  been 
termed  polycotyledonous.  It  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  this  appearance  of  a  larger  number  of 
cotyledons  than  is  usual  in  Dicotyledonous  plants, 
arises  from  the  normal  number  becoming  divided  down 
to  their  base  into  segments.  In  all  cases  where  the 
number  of  cotyledons  is  thus  increased,  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  whorl  (^fig.  549,  c). 

Fig.  548.  Fig.  549.  Fig.  550. 


Fig.  S48.  Embryo  of  the  Lime-tree  {Tilia  europad),     c,  c.  Cotyle- 
dons, each  "With  five  lobes  arranged  in  a  palmate  manner,    r. 

Eadicle. Fig.  649.  The  so-called  polycotyledonous  embryo  of  a 

species  of  Pinw  beginning  to  germinate,    c.  Cotyledons,    r.  Ra- 
dicle, t.  TigelluHL Fig.  660.  The  embryo  of  Oeranium  molte.  c. 

Cotyledons,  each  of  which  is  somewhat  lobed,  and  furnished  with 
a  petiole,  p.    r.  Badicle. 

The  cotyledons  are  usually  thick  and  fleshy,  as 
those  of  the  Bean  and  Almond  {Jig,  545),  in  which 
case  they  are  termed  fleshy ;  at  other  times  they  are 
thin  and  leaf- like,  as  in  the  Lime  {flg,  548,  c,  c),  when 
they  are  said  to  be  foliaceous. 

The  cotyledons  are  commonly  sessile,  and  their 
margins  are  usually  entire,  but  exceptions  occur  to 
both  these  characters ;  thus,  in  Geranium  molle  (flg. 
550,  p)j  they  are  petiolate ;  while  in  the  Lime  (flg.  548, 
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c,  c)  they  are  distinctly  lobed ;  and  in  the  Geranium 
{^fig.  550,  c),  they  are  also  somewhat  divided  at  their 
margins. 

The  cotyledons  also  vary  in  their  relative  positions 
to  each  other.  Generally  they  are  placed  parallel,  or 
face  to  face,  as  in  the  Almond  (^fig.  545),  and  Pea  {fig, 
12);  but  they  frequently  depart  widely  from  such  a 
relation,  and  assume  others  analogous  to  those  already 
described  in  speaking  of  the  vernation  of  leaves  and  the 
aestivation  of  the  floral  envelopes.  Thus  each  of  the 
cotyledons  may  be  reclinatey  conduplicate,  circinate, 
eqmtanty  or  obvolutCy  &c. 


Fig.  661. 


Fig.  662. 


Fig.  663. 


Fig.  661.  Vertical  section  of  the  seed  of  the  Pansy.    A.  Hilum.    pi. 
Embryo  with  its  radicle,  r,  and  cotyledons,  eo.    ch.  Ohalaza.    al. 

Albumen,   ra.  Raphe.  The  embryo  is  erect  or  homotropous. 

Fig.  552.  Vertical  section  of  the  seed  of  the  Poppy,  with  the  em- 
bryo slightly  curved  in  the  axis  of  albumen. Fig.  553.  Ver- 
tical section  of  the  seed  of  BuniaSj  showing  its  spiral  embryo. 

The  position  of  the  radicle  in  relation  to  the  cotyle- 
dons is  also  liable  to  much  variation.  Thus  the  radicle 
may  follow  the  same  direction  as  the  cotyledons,  or  a 
diflferent  one.  In  the  former  case,  if  the  embryo  be 
straight,  the  radicle  will  be  more  or  less  continuous  in 
a  straight  line  with  the  cotyledons  (fig,  551,  r)  ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  embryo  is  curved,  the  radicle  will  be 
curved  also  (fig,  552),  and  sometimes  the  curvature  is 
so  great  that  a  spiral  is  formed  (fig,  553).  In  the 
la;tter  case,  where  the  direction  of  the  cotyledons  and 
radicle  is  different,  the  latter  may  form  an  acute,  obtuse, 
or  right  angle  to  them ;  or  be  folded  back  to  such  an 

Y  2 
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extent  as  to  lie  parallel  to  tbe  cotyledons,  in  whicli  case 
the  radicle  may  be  either  applied  to  their  margins  (^fig. 
555,  r),  %¥hen  the  cotyledons  are  said  to  he  (Uicumbent ; 
or  fligainat  the  back  of  one  of  them  {Jig.  554,  r),  when 
the  cotyledons  are  incumbent. 

We  have  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  allude  briefly  to 
the  relation  which  the  embryo  itself  bears  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  seed,  and  to  the  pericarp  or  cell  in  which 
it  ia  placed. 

Relation  of  Ike  Er^ryo  to  the  other  Parts  of  the  Seed, 
and  to  the  Fruit. — In  the  first  place  with  regard  to  the 


albumen.  It  must  necessarily  happen  that  when  the 
albumen  iS  preaent,  the  size  of  the  embryo  will  be  in 
the  inverse  proportion  to  it;  thus  ia  Graaaea  {fg,  498) 
we  have  a  large  deposit  of  albumen  and  but  a  small 
embryo,  wbile  in  the  Nettle  (Jig.  556)  the  embryo  is 
large  and  the  albumen  very  amall.  The  embryo  may 
be  either  external  to  the  albumen  {Jig.  498),  nnd 
thua  in  contact  with  the  integuments,  as  in  Grasaea, 
in  which  case  it  is  described  as  external ;  or  it  may  be 
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surrounded  by  the  albumen  on  all  aides,  except  oo  its 
radicular  extremity,  as  in  the  Panay  (/y,  551),  when 
it  ia  internal. 

The  embryo  ia  said  to  be  axile  or  axial  when  it  haa 
the  aame  directioa  as  the  axia  of  the  aeed  {Jig.bbl,  pi); 
or  when  this  condition  in  not  complied  with,  it  ia 
abaxile  OT  eccentric  {Jig.  557, pi).  In  the  latter  case,  the 
embryo  ia  frequently  altogether  on  the  outside  of  the 
albumen  {_fig.  558,  emb),  when  it  is  described  aa  peri- 
pherical. 

Aa  a  general  character  the  radicle  is  turned  towarda 
the  micropyle  {fig.  557,  r),  in  which  caae  it  ia  said  to 

Fia.  6E7.  FIO,  ESS. 


be  koniollastic,  and  the  cotyledonnry  extremity  to  the 
chalftza,  cA.  Some  apparent  exceptions  to  these  relative 
poaitions  occur  in  the  Euphorbiaces,  and  a  few  other 
plants,  when  the  radicle  ia  deacrihed  aa  enantioblaslic ; 
but  Huch  are  merely  accidental  deviationa  arising  from 
certain  trifling  irregularitiea  in  the  course  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  parta  of  the  seed. 

Whife  the  relation  of  the  radicle  and  cotyledonous 
portion  is  thus  seen  to  be  generally  conatant,  it  must 
arily  happen  from  the  varying  relation  which  the 
bears  to  the  micropyle  and  chabza,   that  its 
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relation  to  the  radicle  and  cotyledonary  portion  of  the 
embryo  must  also  vary  in  like  manner.  Thus  in  an 
orthotropous  seed  (^fig-  557),  the  chalaza  and  hilum 
coincide  with  each  other,  and  the  radicle  is  then  turned 
towards  the  apex  of  the  seed,  and  the  cotyledonary 
portion  to  the  chalaza  and  hilum;  in  this  case  the 
embryo  is  said  to  be  antitropous  or  inverted.  In  an 
anatropous  seed  (^fig»  551),  where  the  micropyle  is 
contiguous  to  the  hilum,  A,  and  the  chalaza,  ch^  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  the  radicle,  r,  will  point  towards 
the  hilum  or  base  of  the  seed,  and  then  the  embryo  is 
said  to  be  erect  or  homotropous.  In  a  campylotropous 
seed,  where  the  chalaza  and  micropyle  are  both  near 
to  the  hilum  (^Jig.  558),  the  two  extremities  of  the 
embryo,  which  in  such  cases  is  generally  peripherical, 
become  also  approximated,  and  it  is  said  to  be  am- 
phitropoua. 

We  have  now  lastly  to  explain  the  different  terms 
which  are  in  use  to  express  the  relations  which  the 
radicle  of  the  embryo  bears  to  the  cavity  or  cell  in 
which  it  is  placed.  We  have  already  stated  that  the 
terms  used  in  defining  the  position  of  the  seed  to  the 
same  cavity  are  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  pre- 
viously mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  ovule  (page 
305).  But  as  regards  the  radicle,  this  is  said  to  be 
superior  or  ascending  {Jigs,  556,  r,  and  557,  r),  when  it 
is  directed  towards  the  apex  of  the  cell ;  inferior  or 
descending  when  it  points  to  the  base ;  centiHpetal  if 
turned  inwards  towards  the  axis  or  centre ;  and  centri- 
fugal  when  it  is  turned  towards  the  sides. 


Section  7.     Theoretical  Structure,  or  General 
Morphology  of  the  Flower. 

Having  now  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
different  organs  of  the  flower,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
examine  in  detail  the  theory  which  has  been  kept  con- 
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Btantly  in  view  in  their  description,  namely,  that  they 
are  all  modificationa  of  one  common  type — the  leaf;  for 
it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  all  the  organs  of  the 
flower  are  formed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  leaf,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  are  homologous  parts,  and  that 
they  owe  tlieir  differences  to  special  causes  connected 
with  the  functions  which  they  have  severally  to  per- 
form. Thus  the  leaf,  being  designed  to  elaborate  nutri- 
ment for  the  support  of  the  plant,  has  a  form,  structure, 
and  colour  which  are  adapted  for  that  purpose ;  while 
the  parts  of  the  flower,  being  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  reproduction,  have  a  structure  and  appearance  which 
enable  them  to  perform  their  several  functions. 

In  the  first  place^  it  is  evident  that  the  bract  is 
closely  allied  to  the  leaf,  from  its  structure,  figure,  form, 
and  colour,  and  from  the  ordinary  development  of  one  or 
more  buds  in  its  axil.  But  in  order  to  be  perfectly 
convinced  of  this  analogy,  let  anyone  examine  the 
Foxglove  or  the  p8Bony,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  stages  of  transition  occur  between  leaves  and  bracts, 
so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  doubt  their  being 
homologous  parts. 

That  the  sepals  are  homologous  with  leaves  is 
proved,  not  only  by  their  colour  and  other  characters, 
but  also  by  the  fact,  that  many  flowers  exhibit  in  a 
natural  condition  a  gradual  transition  between  sepals 
and  bracts,  and  the  latter,  as  already  noticed,  are 
readily  referable  to  the  leaf  as  the  type.  Thus,  in  the 
Camellia  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  where  the  bracts 
end  and  the  sepals  begin.  In  the  Marsh  Mallow  (fig, 
279)  and  Strawberry,  again,  the  five  sepals  in  the 
flowers  of  the  two  respectively  alternate  with  five 
bracts  :  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  is  so 
great,  that  some  botanists  call  both  sets  of  organs  by 
the  name  of  sepals.  In  many  flowers  in  a  natural  con- 
dition, therefore,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between 
sepals  and  leaves ;  and  this  analogy  is  at  once  proved 
to  demonstration  by   the  fact   that  in  monstrous  or 
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abnormal  flowers  of  the  Rose,  Clover,  Primrose  {Jig. 
559),  and  other  planta,  flie  sepals  are  frequently  con- 
verted into  true  leaves. 

We  now  pass  to  the  petals,  and  although  these  in 
the  majority  of  Howere  are  of  a  different  colour  to 
leaves  and  sepals,  yet  in 
Fio,669.  their    flattened   charac- 

ter uid  general  structure 
they  are  essentially  the 
same ;  and  their  analogy 
to  leaves  is  also  proved 
in  many  natural  flowers 
by  the  gradual  transi- 
tions exhibited  between 
them  and  the  sepals. 
This  is  remarkably  the 
Ku,  666.  Abn<^^  ot  monrtrous  Prim-    case  in  the  White  Water- 

inio  ira"*^TM.  FromUDd™.™  lily,  where  the  flowers 
present  several  whorls 
of  floral  envelopes,  which  so  resemble  one  another  io 
their  general  appearance  and  colour,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  say  where  the  sepals  end  and  the  petals 
begin.  In  many  other  instances,  also,  there  is  no  other 
way  of  distinguishing  between  the  parts  of  the  calyx 
and  those  of  the  corolla,  than  by  t^eir  different  posi- 
tions,— the  calyx  being  the  outer  series,  the  (Mrolla 
the  inner.  The  analogy  between  petals  and  leaves 
is  still  further  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  former  are 
occasionally  green,  as  in  certain  species  of  Cobaa,  and 
also  from  their  being  occasionally  converted,  eiUier 
entiiely  or  partially,  into  leaves.  We  therefore  con- 
clude that  petals,  like  sepals  and  bracts,  are  homologous 
with  leaves. 

The  stamen  is,  of  all  organs,  the  one  which  has  the 
least  resemblance  to  the  leaf.  If  its  structure,  however, 
be  carefully  examined,  the  difierent  parts  of  the  leaf 
may  be  clearly  recognised  in  those  of  the  stamen  ;  more* 
over,  we  find  that  in  many  plants  the  petals  become 
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gradually  transformed  into  stamens.  This  is  remarkably 
the  case  in  the  White  Water-lily  {fig.  375)  ;  thus  in 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  the  inner  series  of  petals 
gradually  become  narrower,  and  the  upper  extremity 
of  each  petal  exhibits  at  first  two  little  swellings,  which, 
in  those  placed  still  more  internal,  become  true  anthers 
containing  pollen.  From  the  fact  that  the  stamens  can 
thus  be  dhown  to  be  merely  modified  petals,  while  ^the 
latter  have  been  already  proved  to  be  modified  leaves, 
it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  stamens  are  so  also. 
If  we  now  refer  to  what  takes  place  in  many  cultivated 
flowers  we  have  conclusive  evidence  at  once  afforded 
to  us  of  the  leaf-like  nature  of  stamens.  Thus,  in  what 
are  called  double  fiowers,  the  number  of  petals  is 
principally  increased  by  the  conversion  of  stamens  into 
petals ;  hence  the  number  of  the  latter  increases  as 
the  former  decreases.  Thus,  if  a  double  Rose  be  ex- 
amined, all  sorts  of  transitions  may  be  observed  between 
true  petals  and  stamens.  In  other  cases  the  stamens 
have  been  actually  transformed  into  true  leaves.  As 
far  as  the  stamens,  therefore,  we  have  no  diflUculty  in 
tracing,  both  in  the  normal  and  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  a  regular  and  gradual  trans- 
ition from  the  ordinary  leaves,  thus  forming  conclusive 
evidence  of  their  being  formed  upon  a  common  type 
with  them. 

As  regards  the  carpel,  we  find  that  transitional 
states  between  the  stamen  and  carpel  are  unknown  in 
the  normal  condition  of  flowers,  the  difference  in  the 
functions  performed  by  them  respectively  being  so 
opposite  tJiat  it  necessarily  leads  to  corresponding 
differences  in  structure.  We  must,  therefore,  look  to 
monstrosities  or  deviations  from  ordinary  structure  for 
examples  of  such  conditions.  Even  these  are  by  no 
means  common.  Such  may,  however,  be  occasionally 
found  in  the  Houseleek,  some  Poppies,  and  in  other  plants. 
In  a  paper  published  by  the  author  in  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal  for  March,  1856,  a  very  remarkable 
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instance  of  this  transition  from  stamens  to  carpels  was 
described;  it  occurred  in  the  Papaver  bracteatum. 
Such  examples  clearly  prove  that  the  stamens  and 
carpels  are  formed  upon  a  common  type,  and  hence 
that  the  latter  are,  like  the  former,  homologous  organs 
with  leaves.  The  analogy  of  the  carpel  to  the  leaf  is, 
however,  constantly  shown  in  cultivated  flowers,  even 
in  a^  more  striking  manner  than  the  stamen  is  thus 
proved  to  be  a  modified  condition  of  that  organ.  Thus 
in  many  double  flowers,  as  in  Eoses,  the  carpels,  as 
well  as  the  stamens,  become  transformed  into  petals. 
It  is  by  no  means  rare,  again,  to  find  the  carpels 
transformed  into  true  leaves,  as  in  the  Double  Cherry 
(Jigs,  415-417),  as  already  fully  described  when  speak- 
ing of  the  carpel.  We  have,  therefore,  as  regards  the 
carpel,  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  its  being 
formed  upon  a  common  type  with  the  leaf,  and  that  it 
is  consequently  homologous  with  it. 

The  carpel  being  thus  shown  to  be  homologous 
with  the  leaf,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  fruit 
is  likewise  a  modified  condition  of  the  leaf,  since  it  is 
formed  of  one  or  more  carpels  in  a  matured  state. 

Further  proof  of  the  homologous  nature  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower  to  the  leaf  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  the  floral  axis,  instead  of  producing  flowers,  will 
sometimes  bear  whorls  of  true  leaves.  In  other  cases 
the  axis  becomes  prolonged  beyond  the  flower,  as  in 
cultivated  Roses  (fig,  560),  or  beyond  the  fruit  (Jig, 
561),  and  becomes  a  true  branch  bearing  leaves.  To 
this  elongation  of  the  axis  the  term  median  prolification 
is  usually  applied. 

When  a  sepal  becomes  a  petal,  or  a  petal  a  stamen, 
or  a  stamen  a  carpel,  the  changes  which  take  place  are 
said  to  be  owing  to  ascending  or  direct  metamorphosis. 
But  when  a  carpel  becomes  a  stamen,  or  a  stamen  a 
petal,  or  petal  a  sepal,  or  if  any  of  these  organs 
become  transformed  into  a  leaf,  this  is  called  retrograde 
or  descending  metamorphosis. 
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We  have  thus  proved  by  the  most  conclusive  facts, 
that  all  the  oi^an*  of  the  flower  are  formed  upon  a 
common  type  with  die  leaf,  and  difFer  only  in  their 


DDDBtrouB  01  atmoriDBlly  developed  Ptnr.  abowing 
.ODged  beyoQil  the  fruit,  ODd  beurlug  Irae  leave*. 


special  development,  or,  in  other  words,  tiat  they  are 
homologous  parts.  Hence  a  flower-bud  is  analogous  to 
a  leaf-bud,  as  we  have  already  stated  (page  176),  and 
the  flower  itself  to  a  branch  the  intemodes  of  which  are 
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but  slightly  developed,  so  that  all  its  parts  are  situated 
in  nearly  the  same  plane ;  and,  as  fiower-buds  are  thus 
analogous  to  leaf-buds,  their  parts  are  also  necessarily 
subject  to  similar  laws  of  development  and  arrangement, 
and  hence  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  gives  the  clue  to  that 
of  the  former. 


CHAPTER  V. 


REPRODUCTIVE   ORGANS  OF   CRTPTOGAMOUS,   FLO«?ERLESS, 
OR  ACOTTLEDONOUS  PLANTS. 

The  nutritive  organs  of  Gryptogamous  plants  have  been 
already  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  the  General 
Morphology  of  the  Plant,  and  in  the  sections  treating  of 
the  stem,  root,  and  leaf.  But  their  reproductive  organs 
have  at  present  been  only  very  generally  referred  to, 
hence  we  now  proceed  to  describe  them  as  fully  as  our 
space  will  allow. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  the  Cryptogamia  differ 
widely  from  those  of  the  Phanerogamia ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  they  have  no  flowers  properly  so  called, 
and  hence  such  plants  are  termed  Flowerless,  But 
although  these  plants  have  no  flowers,  and  therefore  no 
true  stamens  or  carpels,  they  have  organs  which  per- 
form analogous  functions  to  them  and  to  which  the 
names  of  Antheridia,  Pistillidia,  or  Archegonia,  and 
others,  have  been  applied.  As  these  organs  are,  how- 
ever, more  or  less  concealed  or  obscure,  Flowerless 
plants  have  been  also  called  Gryptogamous,  which 
signifies,  literally,  concealed  sexes.  The  term  aseanial, 
which  was  formerly  applied  to  them,  has  now  been 
proved  to  be  generally  incorrect. 

Secondly,  as  Gryptogamous  plants  have  no  flowers, 
they  do  not  produce  true  seeds  or  parts  containing  a 
rudimentary  plant  or  embryo ;  but,  instead  of  seeds, 
they  form  reproductive  bodies  called  spores,  which  in 
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most  cases  consist  of  one  cell  (or  rarely,  two  or  more),  with 
commonly  one  or  two  coats,  and  enclosing  granular  and 
other  matters.  The  term  spore  is,  however,  used  in  a 
very  varied  sense,  as  our  sketch  of  the  Reproductive 
Organs  of  the  Cryptogamia  will  show.  As  used  above, 
it  is  intended  to  apply  to  asexual  reproductive  cells. 
A  spore,  having  no  embryo,  can  have  no  cotyledonary 
body,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  an  embryo,  con- 
sequently flowerless  plants  have  been  also  called  Acoty- 
ledonous.  In  germination,  again,  as  the  spores  have  no 
rudimentary  stem  or  root,  they  have  commonly  no 
definite  growth,  but  this  takes  place  by  an  indifferent 
extension  of  one  or  both  of  their  membranes.  But  some 
exceptions  are  afforded  to  this  latter  peculiarity  by 
certain  spores  which  have  on  their  outer  membrane 
certain  spots  or  pores,  through  which,  in  germination, 
little  threads  are  protruded  from  an  extension  of  their 
inner  membrane.  The  threads  which  are  thus  produced 
by  the  germination  of  spores  may  either  reproduce  the 
plant  directly,  or  give  rise  to  an  intermediate  body  of 
varying  form,  called  the  prothalliuniy  prothallus,  or  pro- 
embryo  {fig,  566),  from  which  the  fructiferous  or  fruit- 
bearing  frond  or  stem  ultimately  springs. 

The  Cryptogamous  plants  have  been  arranged,  as 
already  noticed  (see  page  11),  in  two  great  divisions, 
called  Cormophytes  and  Thallophytes,  under  which 
heads  we  shall  therefore  give  a  sketch  of  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  of  the  different  natural' orders  which  are  com- 
prised respectively  within  them. 

Section  1.     Reproductive  Organs  of  Cormophytes. 

• 

Cormophytes,  or,  as  they  are  also  termed,  Acrogens, 
have  been  divided  into  several  sub-divisions  or  Natural 
Orders,  Those  commonly  distinguished  by  botanists 
are,  the  Filices,  EqutsetacecB,  Marstleacece,  Lycopodiacece^ 
Musci,  and  the  Hepoticacece, 

1.  Filices  or  Ferns. — The  fructification  of  these 
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plants  consisty  of  little  somewliat  rounded  cases,  called 
gporangia,  capsules,  or  tAec<e  (Jig.  562,  «^),  springing  com- 
monly from  ihe  veins  on  the  under  surface  or  back  of 
their  leaves  or  fronds  {fins.  562  and  563) ;  or  in  some  few 
instances,  aa  in  Acroitickum,  from  the  upper  surface  ; 
and  containing  spores  in  their  interior.  The  sporangia 
are  arranged  in  little  heaps  called  sort,  which  vary 
much  in  form  (Jigs.  562,  tp,  and  563,  s)  ;  and  are 
either  naked,  aa  in  Polypodium  (Jig.  562),  or  covered 


FiQ.  562. 


Fig. 664. 


by  a  thin  membranous  layer  continuous  with  the 
epidermis,  which  is  called  the  indueium  or  involucre, 
as  in  Agpidium  Filix-mag  (Jig.  563).  Sometimes  the 
sporangia  are  so  densely  compacted  that  no  intervening 
parenchyma  can  be  distinguished — the  latter  being 
destroyed  by  the  excessive  development  of  the  former ; 
in  which  cases,  instead  of  being  collected  in  sori  on 
the  back  of  the   fronds,  they  appear  as  little  bodies 
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arranged  in  a  spiked  manner  on  a  simple  or  branched 
rachia,  as  in  Oemunda  {jig.  56i). 

The  capsule  is  a  little  cellnlar  bag  or  case  {Jig.  565, 
a),  usually  stalked,  p,  and  more  or  leas  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  or  anttulus ;  tbis  ring  is  frequently 
elastic,  and  thus  causes  the  bursting  of  the  capsule 
when  ripe,  and  the  escape  of  its  contained  spores.  In 
some  Ferna  the  ring  is  imperfect,  and  in  others  it  is 
altogether  wanting :  hence  Ferns  provided  with  a  ring 


Fern,  ehowlnK  arcbegouia  and  uitherldia  with  not  hoiis.    Afttr 
Beig  HJid  Schmidt. 

are  called  annulate,  while  those  in  which  it  ia  absent 
are  said  to  be  exannulate. 

The  spores  are  usually  somewhat  angular  in  form, 
and  have  two  coats  like  poilen-cells ;  and,  like  them, 
also,  the  outer  coat,  which  has  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
colour,  is  either  cmoolh  or  furniehed  with  little  points, 
streaks,  ridges,  or  retJculfttlonB.  In  germination  the 
inner  coat  is  first  protruded  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
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tube  through  an  aperture  in  the  outer  coat,  which  ulti- 
mately bursts,  and  the  tubular  prolongation,  by  cell- 
diviuoD,  forms  a  thin  tlaC  green  parenchymatous  ex- 
pansion, called  a,  prothallium  (Jig.  566),  from  which  one 
or  more  radical  fibres,  or  root-hairs,  are  commonly  pro- 
duced in  its  earliest  stage.  On  the  under  surface  of 
this  body  (Jiif.  566)  there  are  soon  produced  two 
different  structures,  called  anthridia  and  archegoma, 
vhich  represent  respectively  the  andriEciuin  and  gynce- 
<uam  of  Flowering  plants.  The  arukeridia  are  cellular 
bodies  {Jig.  567)  containing  other  minute  cells  called 

FlO.  567.  FiS.  668, 


kfl«r  baving  bunt  tbe  sperm-ccUa. Fig.  MS.  Yertl«l  fection 

of  an  Arche^anima,  pusliig  througb  tbe  caool  uid  «iDbi70-»c. 
After  Henfcey. 

sperm-celts,  se,  in  which  are  developed  spiral  ciliated 
filaments,  sp,  the  antherozoida.  The  archegonia  {fig, 
568)  are  little  cellular  papill»  of  a  somewhat  oval  form, 
with  a  canal  in  their  centre  leading  to  a  cavity  which 
has  been  called  the  embryo-sac,  and  in  which  is  a  cell 
termed  the  germ-eell  or  germ-corpuscie.  Impr^nation 
takes  place  by  the  contact  of  the  antherozoids  with  ttie 
germ-cell  or  gemi- corpuscle,  and  from  the  development 
of  this,  after  fertilisation,  ultimately  the  plant  with 
fronds  bearing  capsules  is  produced. 

The  Ferns  are  thus  seen  to  exhibit  in  their  growth 
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two  generations :  in  the  first  of  which  the  spore  produces 
a  thalloid  expansion,  with  antheridia  and  archegonia — 
the  prothallium  or  sexvxxl  generation ;  and  in  the  second, 
a  new  plant  resembling  the  one  from  which  the  spore 
was  originally  derived — the  asexual  generation  or  Fern 
proper.  Thus,  Ferns  exhibit  an  instance  of  what  has 
been  called  alternation  of  generations. 

2.  Equisetaoe^  or  Horsetails. — In  these  plants 
the  fully  developed  fructification,  found  usually  in  the 
early  spring,  is  borne  in  cone-like  or  club-shaped  masses 
at  the  termination  of  the  stem-like  branches  (Jig.  10). 
Each  mass  is  composed  of  a  number  of  peltate  stalked 

Fig.  569.  Fig.  670.  ,  Fig.  671. 


Fig.  569.  Peltate  stalked  scale  of  a  species  of  Horsetail  {EquUetum)y 

bearing  on  its  lower  surface  a  number  of  capsules  or  tbecse. 

Fig.  670.  Spore  of  a  Horsetail  fumisbed  witb  two  elaters,  which 
are  wound  round  it.    The  elaters  are  terminated  at  each  end  by 

a  club-shaped  expansion. Fig.  571.  The  same  spore  in  a  dry 

state,  showinsr  the  elaters  in  an  uncoiled  oonditioo. 

scales,  on  the  under  surface  of  which  numerous  spore - 
cases,  called  thecce  or  capsules,  are  arranged  (fig.  569). 
These  capsules,  when  ripe,  open  by  a  longitudinal 
fissure  on  their  inner  surface,  and  thus  set  firee  the 
contained  spores. 

The  spores  present  a  very  curious  structure  :  they 
are  little  rounded  or  somewhat  oval  bodies,  and  are 
regarded  by  Henfrey  as  only  possessing  one  true  coat, 
in  consequence  of  their  outer  coat  splitting  up  in  a 
spiral  direction  so  as  to  form  two  elastic  filaments 
which  are  attached  by  their  middle  to  the  spores,  and 
terminated  at  each  end  by  a  club-shaped  expansion 
(figs.  570  and  571).     These  spiral   elastic  filaments, 

z 
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which  are  called  elaters,  are  at  first  wound  round  the 
ppore  (Jig,  570),  but  when  dry  they  ultimately  uncoil 
(Jig,  571),  and  thus  appear  to  assist  in  the  dehiscence 
of  the  capsule,  and  in  the  dispersion  of  the  spore  to 
which  they  are  attached. 

When  these  spores  germinate,  a  little  pouch-like 
process  protrudes  from  their  surface  by  an  elongation  of 
their  membrane;  this  ultimately  forms  a  preen  lobed 
flattened  expansion,  the  prothallium,  which  differs  how- 
ever from  that  of  the  Ferns  in  usually  being  furnished 
only  with  antheridia  or  archegonia — the  prothallia 
therefore  are  said  to  be  dioecious,  instead  of  monoecious 
as  ordinarily  in  Ferns. 

The  male  and  female  prothallia  moreover  differ 
somewhat  in  size,  the  former  being  the  smaller  of  the 
two.  As  in  Ferns  also,  from  the  germ-cell  of  the 
archegonium  after  impregnation  by  the  antherozoids, 
a  new  plant  is  ultimately  produced  resembling  in  every 
respect  that  of  the  parent  plant  from  which  the  spores 
were  derived.  As  is  the  case  in  Ferns,  therefore,  we 
have  in  the  Equisetiaceae  also,  an  instance  of  alternation 
of  generations. 

3.  Marsileace-*:  or  Pepperwohts. — In  the  plants 
of  this  order  the  fructification  is  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  leaf- stalks.  It  consists  usually  of  a  two-valved 
stalked  sporocarp  (Jig,  572,  »),  which  is  generally 
many -celled,  or  sometimes  only  one-celled.  The  con- 
tents of  the  sporocarps,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  arranged,  vary,  however,  in  the  different  pen  era  of 
this  order,  and  hence  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
allude  to  them  separately. 

In  ilfam/ea,  the  fructification  consists  of  ast-alked  two- 
valved  hardened  sporocarp  (Jig,  572,  «).  The  valves 
are  held  together  by  a  mucilaginous  ring,  which  is 
at  first  connected  with  the  stalk  of  the  sporocarp,  but 
when  the  latter  organ  bursts,  the  ring  becomes  detached 
from  the  stalk  at  one  end,  straightens,  and  appears 
as  a  long  mucilaginous  cord,  p,  protruding  from  the 
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spOTocarp,  and  bearing  on  its  sides  somewhat  oblong 
spikes  of  fructification,/.  The  spikes  are  at  first  en- 
veloped in  a  membrane,  and  are  composed  of  two 
distinct  organs,  called  antheridta;  and  ptatillidta,  ma- 
crosporangia,  or  sporangia.  These  organs  are  attached 
to  a  sort  of  placenta,  the  antheridia  being  on  one  side, 
and  the  sporangia  on  the  other. 

£ach  sporangium,  or  female  organ,  contains  but  one 
spore  called  an  ovular^  spore,  macrospore,  or  megaspore. 
It  consists  of  a  central  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  cellular 
coating  except  at  its  apex,  where  there  is  a  littie  cavity. 


Fig.  672. 


Fig.  673. 


Fiff.  672.  Fmctiflcatfon  of  a  species 
of  MariiUa.  s.  Two-valved  sporo- 
carp,    p.  Peduncle.  /.  Fnictiflca- 

tion. Fig.  673.  Antheridium  of 

the  aboTe,  containing  microspores. 


According  to  Hofmeister,  *  this  cavity  is  gradually  filled 

up  with  cellular  tissue,  constituting  a  conical  prothal- 

lium  confluent  with  the  nucleus.    A  single  archegonium 

is  formed  in  the  centre,  the  orifice  of  which  corresponds 

with  the  apex  of  the  prothallium.'   In  this  an  embryo  is 

ultimately  formed,  which,  when  it  germinates,  gives  off  a 

frond  in  one  direction,  and  a  root  in  that  opposite  to  it. 

The  antheridia,  or  male  organs,  contain  a  number  of 

small   cells  (fig,  573),  which  ultimately  develop  long 

spiral  spermatozoids ;  these  small  cells  are  called  pollen 

spores,  small  spores,  or  microspores  {Jig,  644). 

z2 
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In  Pilularia  the  fructification  conaista  of  stalked, 
pill-shaped,  hairy  aporocarps.  The  interior  of  each 
sporocarp  is  divided  usually  into  four  cella  {^Jig.  574), 
aad  when  ripe  it  opens  by  four  valves.  In  the  interior 
of  each  cell  there  is  a  mucilaginous  process  or  placenta 
attached  to  the  walls,  upon  which  are  placed  numerous 
antheridia  and  sporangia,  as  in  Marsilea.  The  struc- 
ture of  these  antheridia  and  sporangia  resembles  in  all 
essential  particulars  these  of  Marsilea.  In  fact,  the 
only  difference  between  the  fructification  of  MarstUa 
and  Filularia,  is  the  more  complicated  nature  of  the 
sporocarps  in  Marsilea. 

Fio.  67i.  Pi9.  676. 


Piivlaria  gleAal^tra.    After  Henfroj. «ff.«7S.  Vertical  aeo- 

tiOB  or  the  eponxarp  of  SalHBlo,  ihowlng  ai»mngla  In  one 
cavil; ,  a,  Bui  asCbeiidiH  la  the  other  csiitr,  a. 

The  fructification  of  SalBtTua  {fig.  575)  appears  to 
resemble  that  of  Marsilea  and  Pilularia,  except  that 
the  antheridia,  a,  and  sporangia,  b,  are  here  contained 
in  separate  sacs,  and  are  attached  to  a  sort  of  central 
cellular  placenta.  In  germination,  also,  the  prothallium 
of  Salvinia  differs  fiom  that  of  Marsilea  and  of  Pilu~ 
laria,  in  producing  several  archegonia,  instead  of  only 
one,  as  is  the  case  with  them. 

In  reviewing  the  fructification  of  the  Maraileacete, 
'we  find  that  it  differs  from  the  Filices  and  Equisetacece 
in  producing  two  distinct  kinds  of  spores,  and  in  the 
prodiallium  not  forming  a  distinct  expansion  on  th« 
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outside  of  the  spore,  as  ia  the  case  with  them,  but  being 
confluent  with  the  spore.  These  characters  show  tliat 
the  Marsileacee  are  closely  allied  to  the  Lycopodiaoete. 
4.  Ltcofodiacej;  or  Club-mosses. — The  fructifica- 
tion in  the  planta  of  this  order  is  situated  on  the  upper 
surface  of  their  leaves  at  the  base  {Jigi.  576  and  577). 
The  leaves  thus  bearing  the  fructification  are  frequently 
collected  together  into  a  kind  of  cone  or  spike,  while 
at  other  times  they  are  scattered  along  the  stem.  The 
Fio.  576.  Fig.  677.  fio.  578. 


spores,  like  those  of  the  Marsileaceie,  are  of  two  kinds, 
and  are  enclosed  in  separate  cases.  These  cases 
are  usually  termed  sporangia  and  antheridia ;  but  the 
former  are  also  called  macrosporangia  {Jigs.  576  and 
579),  and  the  latter  microsporattgia  (Jigs.  577  and  578). 
The  contents  of  the  fonner  are  generally  termed  large 
spores  or  macrospores  (Jig.  579);  those  of  the  latter 
small  spores  or  microspores  (Jig.  67S). 

The  macrosporaiigia  are  usually  two-valved  casea 
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{fig,  579)  with  four  lobes,  each  of  which  contains  one 
large  spore  (macrospore).  The  macrospore  is  com- 
monly only  one-celled,  but  in  some  genera  it  is  two-, 
three-,  or  many-celled. 

The  antheridia  or  microsporangia  are  somewhat  re- 
niform  two-valved  cases  {fig,  578),  containing  a  large 
number  of  small  spores  {mici*08pore8\  in  which  anthero- 
zoids  are  ultimately  produced  {fig,  641). 

In  Lycopodium  and  some  other  Lycopodiacese,  only 
one  kind  of  spore-case  has  been  found,  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  antheridium  or  microsporangium. 

The  large  spores  are  considered  by  Hofmeister  and 
others  as  the  analogues  of  the  ovules.  The  antheridia 
or  microsporangia  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the 
male  organs,  and  the  macrosporangia  as  the  female. 

In  germination,  the  large  spore  produces  a  prothal- 
lium  in  its  interior  {fig.  642),  thus  resembling  the 
Mairsileacese.  In  this  archegonia  {fig,  648,  a)  are  soon 
developed,  in  which  an  embryo,  and  ultimately  a  new 
plant,  is  produced ;  fertilisation  taking  place  by  means 
of  the  antherozoids. 

5.  Musci  OR  Mosses. — The  reproductive  organs  of 
this  order  are  of  two  kinds,  which  are  called  antheridia 
{fig,  580),  and  archegonia  or  pistillidia  (fig,  581). 
These  are  surrounded  by  leaves,  called  perichcetial  {fig. 
583,  /),  which  are  usually  of  a  different  form  and 
arrangement  to  those  of  the  stem ;  and  in  some  Mosses 
they  have,  in  addition  to  the  perichsetial  leaves,  another 
covering,  formed  of  three  or  six  small  leaves  of  a  very 
different  appearance  to  them,  termed  peingonial,  and 
constituting  collectively  a  perigone. 

The  antheridia  and  archegonia  sometimes  occur  in 
the  same  perigone,  in  which  case  such  Mosses  have  been 
termed  hermaphrodite.  More  frequently,  however,  they 
are  in  different  perigones,  and  then  both  kinds  of  re- 
productive organs  may  occur  on  the  same  plant,  or  on 
separate  plants ;  in  the  former  case  w;e  apply  the  term 
monoecious^  in  the  latter  dioecious. 
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The  antkeridittm  or  male  organ  ie  a  Bomewhat  ellip- 
tical, more  or  leas  rounded  or  eloogated  cellular  sac  {Jig. 
580,  a),  which  is  filled  at  maturity  with  a  number  of 
minuie  cells,  c,  termed  spenu-celU ;  in  each  of  these 
there  ia  a  single  spiral  antkerozoid.  The  autheridium 
opens  bj  an  irregular  perforation  at  its  apex,  and 
thus  discharges  the  Bperm-cellB  with  their  aDtherozoida. 
Among  the  antheridia  there  me  generally  to  be  found 
slender  cellular  joinied  threads,  ^,  called  parapkt/seg, 
which  are  probably  nothing  more  than  abortive  anthe- 
ridia, as  they  appear  to  perform  no  special  function. 

The  arckegoma,  like  the  antheridia,  are  also  often 
surrounded  by  filamentous  cellular  bodies,  called  para- 
Fia.  681. 


FIO.  680. 
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pki/ses,  which  appear  to  be  in  this  case  abortive  arche- 
gonia  (_fig.  581).  The  archegonium  or  female  organ  is 
a  flaak-shaped  cellular  body  with  a  long  neck,  the  whole 
somewhat  resembling  an  ovary  with  its  style  and  stigma 
l^jig.  581).  The  neck  is  perforated  by  a  canal  which 
leads  into  a  cavity,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  single 
ceU,  called  the  germ  or  embryonal  cell.  The  case  of 
the  archegonium  is  called  the  epigone.  This  germ-cell 
appears  to  be  fertilised,  as  in  Ferns,  by  the  antherozoids 
passing  down  the  canal  until  they  reach  it.  In  the  case 
of  Mosses,  however,  the  fertilised  germ-cell  does  not 
directly  develop  a  new  plant  like  its  parent,  but  after 
fertilisation   has  taken  place  the   germ-cell   becomes 
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gradually  developed  into  a  somewhat  conical  or  more 
or  less  oval  body  {Jig,  582,  sp)  elevated  on  a  stalk,  f, 
and  as  it  grows  upwards  it  bursts  the  epigone,  and 
carries  one  portion  of  it  upwards  as  a  kind  of  hood 
{fig.  583,  c),  while  the  other  portion  remains  below  as 
a  sort  of  sheath  {fig.  582,  t?),  round  the  stalk.  The 
central  portion  formed  by  the  development  of  the  em- 
bryonal cell  is  called  the  sporangium  {figs.  583,  w,  aijd 


Fig.  582. 


Fig.  683. 


Fig.  584. 


Fig.  685. 


Fig.  682.  Cosdnadon  pidvinatus.  sp.  Spo- 
rangium enclosed  in  the  ealyptra.  t. 
Seta  or  stalk,  r.  Vaginule.  From  Hen- 
frey. Fig.  683.  The  Hygrometric  Cord- 
moss  (/Vnarta  hygrometrtca).  f.  Peri- 
chsetial  leaves,  p.  Stalks  or  sttaSy  each  of 
which  supports  a  sporangium,  tf ,  covered 

by  a  ealyptra,  c. Fig.  684.  Sporangium 

of  the  Extinguisher-moss  {Enealppta 
vulgaris)  before  dehiscence.  «.  Sporan- 
gium covered  by  a  transparent  ealyptra, 
c,  and  supported  on  a  seta,  s.  Beneath 
the  ealyptra  is  seen  the  lid  or  oper- 
culum, 0. Fig,  685.  The  sporangium, 

«,  of  684  after  dehiscence.  The  ealyptra 
and  operculum,  o.  being  removed,  the 
peristome,  p,  may  be  seen. 

584,  u) ;  the  stalk  the  seta  (figs.  583,  p,  and  584,  s) ; 
the  hood  the  ealyptra  {figs.  583,  c,  and  584,  *&),  and  the 
sheath  at  the  base  the  vaginule  {fig.  582,  v).  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  what  ia  commonly  called  the  fruttifi- 
cation  of  Mosses — namely,  the  sporangium — is  not  the 
real  fructification,  but  its  product. 

The  sporangium^  or  capsule  as  it  is  also  termed, 
when  fully  formed,  is  a  hollow  urn-like  case   (Jigf* 
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586  and  587,  v),  the  centre  of  whicli  id  UBually 
occupied  by  a  cellular  uxif,  called  the  columella  [Jiif, 
588),  and  the  space  between  this  axis  and  the  walls 
of  the  sporangium  is  filled  with  ftee  Hporea,  which  are 
small  cells  with  two  coats  and  maikinga  resembling  those 
of  poll  en.  eel  1b.  The  sporangium  is  either  indehiscent ; 
or  it  opens  by  four  vertical  slits  so  as  to  form  four 
valves,  as  in  the  sub-order  Andrwea ',  or  more  commonly 
by  a  transverse  slit  close  to  its  apex,  like  fruits  with 
circumscisaile  debiscenee,  by  which  a  kind  of  lid  is  pro- 


duced, called  the  operculum  {figs.  585,  o,  and  586), 
which  is  either  persistent  or  deciduous. 

The  wall  of  the  sporangium  is  commonly  described 
as  consisting  of  three  cellular  layers,  the  outer  of  which 
forms  the  operculum  just  described,  and  the  inner  two 
layers  the  peristome.  At  the  dehiscence  of  the  sporangium 
the  stoma  or  month  is  entire,  smooth,  or  unfurnished  with 
any  processes  {fig.  586)  ;  or  it  is  surrounded  by  one  or 
two  fringes  of  teeth,  called  collectively  the^emfom*  (fig. 
585,  p),  which,  as  just  stated,  are  formed  from  the  two 
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inner  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium.  These  teeth 
are  always  four  or  some  multiple  of  that  number.  Some- 
times a  membrane  from  the  inner  wall  is  stretched  across 
the  mouth  of  the  sporangium,  and  forms  what  has  been 
called  the  epiphragma  or  tympanum  {Jig,  587,  e).  When 
the  mouth  is  naked,  the  Mosses  in  which  such  a  sporan- 
gium is  found  are  called  gymnostomous  or  naked-mouthed ; 
when  the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  teeth, 
they  are  said  to  be  aploperistomous ;  or,  when  with  two 
rows,  they  are  diplopertstomous.  The  different  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  teeth,  as  well  as  their  number 
and  degree  of  cohesion,  form  important  distinctive  cha- 
racters in  the  different  genera  of  Mosses.  The  opercu- 
lum, as  already  stated,  is  formed  by  a  projection  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium.  At  the 
point  where  the  operculum  separates  an  elastic  ring  or 
annulus  is  produced,  which  encircles  the  mouth  of  the 
sporangium. 

In  germination,  the  inner  coat  of  the  spore  is  pro- 
truded as  a  tubular  process,  which,  as  it  elongates  by 
cell-division,  forms  a  green  cellular  branched  mass,  or 
prothalliumj  like  a  Conferva,  called  the  protonenia  {Jig. 
640),  upon  the  threads  of  which  are  subsequently  de- 
levoped  leafy  stems,  and  bearing  ultimately  archegonia 
and  antheridia.  In  Mosses  we  have,  therefore,  another 
instance  of  alternation  of  generations. 

6.  Hepaticace-e  or  Liverworts. — The  reproductive 
organs  of  Liverworts  are  of  two  kinds  like  those  of 
Mosses,  to  which  this  order  is  closely  allied ;  they  are 
called  antheridia^  and  archegonia  or  pistillidia,  and  both 
kinds  may  be  found  on  the  same  plant,  or  on  different 
plants;  hence  these  plants  are  either  monoecious  or 
dioscious. 

The  antheridia  or  male  organs  are  variously  situated 
in  the  different  genera  of  this  order ;  thus,  in  the  leafy 
plants  they  are  placed  in  the  axil  of  leaves,  as  in  some 
species  of  Jungermannia ;  in  other  plants  they  occur  in 
the  substance  of  the  frond  or  thalloid  expansion,  as  in 
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mccia  ;  and  in  others,  ae  in  Marckantia,  they  are  found 
imbedded  in  the  upper  surface  of  peltate  or  discoid- 
stalked  receptBClea  (^3.  589,  r).  The  antheridia  are 
small,  generally  Bhortly  stalked,  cellular  sacs,  of  an  oval 
(^/fy.  590),  or  somewhat  flaak-^aped  form,  in  which  are 
contained  a  number  o£  small  aperm-cellB;  and  their 
walla  are  usually  formed  of  a  double  layer  of  cells. 
When  ripe  the  antheridium  bursts  and  discharges  its 
contents ;  the  sperm-cells  also  burst,  and  each  emits  a 


e  anlherozoid,  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  thread  with 
two  or  three  coils,  somewhat  like  those  of  Chora. 

The  arckegonia  or  female  organs,  like  the  antheridia, 
are  differently  arraogedin  different  genera;  thus,  in  fiiccia 
they  are  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  while  in 
Marchantia  (Jiff.  591)  they  are  buried  in  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  receptacles,  r,  which  are  elevated  above  the 
thallus  on  stalks,  s.  They  are  usually  small  flask-sbaped 
bodies,  each  of  which  consisteof  acellularcaaeorepi^ona 
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(/j.  592),  having  a  canal  in  ita  upper  elongated  portion 
which  leads  to  a  cavity,  at  tbe  bottom  of  which  a  single 
free  cell,  called  the  germ  or  embrffonal  cell,  is  developecl. 
The  germ-cell  ia  doubtless  fertilised,  as  in  Fema  and 
Mosses,  by  the  passage  of  the  antherozoids  down  the 
canal  until  they  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  fully 
developed  archegonia,  like  those  of  Mosses,  have  also  at 
times  an  additional  covering  surrounding  the  epigone, 
called  ike  perigone,  which  frequently  grows  up  so  as  to 

Fia.  691.  Pig.  E!)2. 
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form  a  sort  of  cup-ahaped  covering  (/y.  592,  S).  At 
the  base  of  the  perigone,  a  number  of  cellular  filaments, 
pericheetial  leaves,  or  paraphyses,  are  also  occauonally 
to  be  found,  c,  c. 

As  in  the  case  of  Mosses,  the  fertilised  germ-cell  does 
not  directly  develop  a  new  plant  like  its  parent,  but 
after  fertilisation  Uie  germ-cell  enlarges  and  bursts 
through  the  epigone,  and  forms  a  eportmgmm  or  captult ; 
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the  epigone  either  remaining  as  a  sort  of  sheath  round 

the  base  of  the  sporangium,  which  is 

called  the  vaginule,  or  its  upper  part  Fig.  693. 

is  carried  upwards  as  a  sort  of  hood 

or  styloid  calyptra. 

The  sporangia  vary  much  in  dif- 
ferent genera.  In  Marchantia  they 
are  formed  of  two  layers  of  cells ;  one 
external,  called  the  cortical  or  peri^ 
pheral  layer,  and  the  other  internal, 
in  which  the  spores,  &c.,  are  deve- 
loped. The  cells  of  the  cortical  layer 
exhibit  spiral  fibres,  like  the  cells 
constituting  the  inner  lining  of  the 
anther  in  Flowering  plants.  The 
cells  forming  the  internal  layer  are 
thus  described  by  Henfrey : — *  At  an 
early  period  the  cells  of  the  internal 
mass  present  the  appearance  of  a 
large  number  of  filaments  radiating 
from  the  centre  of  the  sporangium 
to  the  wall.  These  soon  become  free 
from  each  other,  and  it  may  then  be 
perceived  that  some  are  of  very 
slender  diameter,  and  others  three  or 
four  times  as  thick.  The  slender 
ones  are  developed  at  once  into  the  ^'  593.  Eiaters,  e» 
long  eiaters  {Jig,  593,  e)  charac-  spores. 
teristic  of  this  genus,  containing  a 
double  spiral  fibre,  the  two  fibres,  however,  coalescing 
into  one  at  the  ends.  The  thicker  filaments  become 
subdivided  by  cross  partitions,  and  break  up  into 
squarish  free  cells,  which  are  the  parent  cells  of  the 
spores,  four  of  which  are  produced  in  each.' 

The  sporangia  in  this  genus  are  situated  on  the 
under  side  of  the  receptacle,  and  vary  in  form ; — they 
burst  by  valves.  In  Jungemiannia  (^fig.  7)  the  sporangia 
are  elevated  upon  stalks  arising  out  of  a  vaginule ;  they 
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are  more  or  less  oval  in  form,  and  open  by  four  valves 
which  spread  in  a  cross-like  form ;  they  contain  spore- 
cells  and  elaters  with  a  single  spiral  filament.  In  An- 
thoceros  the  sporangia  open  by  two  valves,  and  have  a 
central  axis  or  columella ;  they  are  of  an  elongated, 
tubular,  or  conical  form,  and  are  situated  on  a  short 
stalk,  and  contain  spore-cells  and  elaters,  but  the  latter 
have  no  spiral  fibres  in  their  interior,  and  are  much 
simpler  in  their  structure  than  those  just  described  as 
found  in  Marchantia,  In  Riccia  the  sporangia  are 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  and  have 
neither  elaters  nor  columella.  They  have  no  regular 
dehiscence. 

The  spores  have  usually  two  coats,  like  pollen-cells ; 
and  the  outer  coat  also  frequently  presents  markings  of 
different  kinds ;  but  in  Marchantia  {Jig.  503,  5,  s)  the 
spores  have  but  one  coat.  They  mostly  germinate  with- 
out any  intermediate  prothallium,  although  some  pro- 
duce a  kind  of  prothallium  in  the  form  of  a  confervoid 
mass,  or  protonema,  like  a  Moss  (see  page  347) . 

Section  2.    Reproductive  Organs  of  Thallophytes. 

The  Thallophytes  may  be  divided  into  four  large 
natural  groups  or  orders,  called  respectively,  Fungi, 
Lichens,  Characese,  and  Algae,  in  each  of  which  again 
several  subordinate  divisions  have  been  made. 

1.  Fungi  or  Mushrooms. — To  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  various  organs  of  reproduction  occurring 
in  the  different  sub- divisions  of  this  order  would  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  volume,  and  we  will  therefore 
simply  choose  a  few  examples  as  types  of  the  different 
methods  by  which  reproduction  may  take  place.  For 
this  purpose  we  adopt  the  classification  proposed  by  De 
Bary,  according  to  which  the  Fungi  are  divided  into  the 
following  groups,  viz. : — (i)  Phycomycetes,  (ii)  Hypo- 
dermios,  (iii)  Basidiomycetes,  and  (iv)  Ascomycetes. 

(i)  Phycomycetes, — As  an  example  of  this  group 
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we  will  briefly  describe  the  life  history  of  Cyttoput 
candidui,  a.  fungus  which  is  commonly  found  growing 
upon  CruciferouB  plants.  On  examining  a  plant  in- 
fested by  Cystopas,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatly  elon- 
gated one-ceUed  mycelium  of  the  fungus  ia  interwoven, 
as  it  were,  among  ita  cells,  and  draws  nourishment 
from  it  by  means  of  little  rounded  projections,  known 


Fig.  CM.  1.  Ujoeliiun  at  Ctilcpui  v 
Portion  of  myoellmn  boHTiog  oogi 


DeBuy. 

as  kausloria.  After  vegetating  for  some  time  in  thia 
manner,  erect  branches  grow  out  from  the  surface  of 
the  epidermis,  from  which  conidia — that  is,  reproduc- 
tive cells  which  are  produced  asexually — are  formed 
by  a  process  of  budding.  From  these  conidia,  when 
moistened  with  dew,  rain,  &c.,  zoospores  are  formed, 
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and  these  settling  down  upon  a  similar  plant  will, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  again  develop  the 
Cystopus  mycelium. 

But  Cystopus  can  also  produce  zoospores  by  means 
of  a  sexual  process,  which  takes  place  in  the  interior  of 
its  host.  The  ends  of  certain  filaments  of  the  mycelium 
swell  up,  forming  oogonia  {fig.  594,  a,  og,  og)  ;  whilst 
two  club-shaped  bodies,  the  antheridia,  are  formed  by 
branches  which  arise  from  near  the  base  of  the  oogonium. 
In  the  course  of  its  development,  the  oogonium  becomes 
of  a  more  or  less  spherical  form  (fig,  594,  ,b  og)j  and  at  its 
base  a  septum  is  formed  separating  it  from  the  general 
cavity  of  the  Cystopus  mycelium,  whilst  the  greater 
part  of  the  protoplasm  contained  in  the  oogoniiun 
arranges  itself  so  as  to  form  a  rounded  mass  known  as  the 
oospherCy  os. 

When  fertilisation  is  about  to  take  place,  one  or 
other  of  the  antheridia  comes  in  contact  with  the 
oogonium  (fig,  594,  B,  an), — and  subsequently  the 
protoplasm  of  the  antheridium  reaches  that  of  the 
oogonium  by  penetrating  the  membrane  of  the  latter. 
An  oospore  is  thus  formed  (fig  594,  c,  os),  which  be- 
comes surrounded  by  a  rough  dark  brown  coat  or  exo- 
spore  (fig.  594,  d),  and  ultimately  by  an  inner  coat  or 
endospore.  After  lying  dormant  during  the  winter,  the 
protoplasm  of  the  oospore  becomes  divided  into  nume- 
rous segments  (fig.  594,  e,  f),  from  each  of  which  is 
formed  a  zoospore  or  swarrti-spore.  The  endospore 
ultimately  forces  itself  like  a  bladder  (fig.  594,  E  t,  f  t) 
through  the  exospore,  and  then  bursting,  the  zoospores, 
G,  are  set  free,  each  of  which,  like  those  from  the 
conidia,  may  settle  down  and  produce  a  new  Cystopus 
mycelium. 

(ii)  Hypodennioe. — Puccinia  graminis,  which  we  will 
take  as  the  type  of  this  group,  is  remarkable  not  only 
in  showing  a  distinct  alternation  of  generations ;  but 
also  in  the  fact  that  each  generation  is  developed  upon 
a  different  host ;  and  thus  affording  a  good  example  of 
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whftt  has  been  called  heterceciam,  or  changiag  {rom  host 
to  hoat  during  different  stageu  of  development. 

Thus  in  the  apring,  the  fungus  (Jig.  595)  may  ba 
seen  in  one  phase  of  ita  exiateuce  growing  on  tha  Bar- 
berry (Berbena  valgarig),  whilst  in  the  summer,  upon 
certain  Grasses,  fungous  growths  (Jiij.  396)  may  be 

FiQ.  395,  Fia.  696. 


Fig.  M(,  BecUon  thnnigli  ImX  of  Bscbeny  infeateii  with  fticrfnia 


eells  of  B  leaf  of  tbo  CquiU  Grass,     w,  UreiloBpores.     1.  A 

seen  which  have  beeu  developed  from  spores  formed 
whilst  the  Puecinia  was  inhabiting  the  Barberry,  and 
which  in  fuct  coostitute  the  second  generation. 

If  a  section  be  made  through  one  of  the  yellowish 
swellings  seen  on  the  leaf  of  a  Barberry  plant  which  is 
affected  by  the  fungus,  the  whole  tissue  of  the  leaf  at 
the  spot  in  question  will  be  found  to  be  permeated  by 
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the  mycelium  of  the  Puccinia^  whilst  two  kinds  of 
fructification  may  be  noticed,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
leaf.  On  the  upper  surface  (Jig,  595,  o)  are  somewhat 
rounded  spaces,  termed  spemwgonta,  «p,  full  of  very  deli- 
cate hair-like  bodies,  and  from  the  floor  of  the  cavity  very 
small  spore-like  structures,  the  spermatta,  are  formed. 
On  the  under  surface  are  the  much  larger  cecidium 
fruits  or  cecidia^  a,  a.  These  consist  of  closely-packed 
vertical  hyphae  from  which,  by  a  process  of  continuous 
budding,  a  great  number  of  conidia-like  spores  are 
detached.  It  is  by  the  germination  of  these  spores  and 
their  growth  on  Grasses,  that  what  are  known  as  the 
uredo-fndts  are  produced. 

These  fruits  consist  of  a  dense  mycelium  {fig.  596, 
«A),  interwoven  among  the  cells  of  the  Grass  leaf,  from 
which  vertical  branches  shoot  upwards  bearing  at  their 
extremities  oval  granular  spores,  the  uredospores,  ur. 
These  uredospores,  germinating  in  other  Grasses,  again 
produce  uredo-fruits,  and  this  process  may  be  carried 
on  throughout  the  summer.  But  towards  autumn  some 
of  the  older  uredo-fruits  produce  what  are  known  aa 
the  teleutospores  (fig.  596,  t).  These  are  two-celled, 
somewhat  elongated  spores,  which,  germinating  upon 
the  Barberry  leaf,  give  rise  to  the  aecidium  fruits  which 
we  have  already  described. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  as  yet  no  sexual  process  has 
been  discovered  to  occur  during  the  life  history  of 
Puccinia,  Should  such  be  hereafter  demonstrated,  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  the  aecidia  are  formed  in 
consequence  of  the  fertilisation  of  female  organs  by  the 
spermatia. 

(iii)  Baaidiomycetes, — As  an  example  of  this  group 
we  will  briefly  describe  what  is  known  of  the  life  history 
of  the  common  Mushroom  (Agancu8  campestrts).  That 
which  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  Mushroom  is  in  reality 
the  receptacle,  fructification,  or  spore-producing  struc- 
ture,  growing  from  a  mycelium  (fig,  597,  my),  which 
is  vegetating  underneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  or 
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Other  Bubetance  upon  which  the  fangos  may  be  growing. 
The  receptacle,  in  the  case  which  we  are  considering, 
consists  o£  two  parts,  viz. — the  cap  or  pfleut,  p,  and 
the  stalk  or  stipe,  si.  The  former  may  be  regarded  as 
the  essential  part  of  the  receptacle,  the  spores  being 
produced  on  its  under  surface,  whilst  the  stalk  simply 
serves  the  purpose  of  raising  the  pileus  some  distance 
above  the  groimd. 


Fia.S 


Fia.  698. 


IHg.  M7.  Verticil  aection  of  tbe  com 

eampet'rli't.    my.   Mjcellnm.    vol,  ReLuiimH  ui  *w»[»-    ji,    obijw. 

Tbe    pileue. Fig.  i»i.  n.  Uycellmu    of  AgaHtai,  bearing 

nuineroue  jonng  reoeptBDles  in  diOerent  stsgee  of  deTelopment. 


In  the  earlier  stages  of  development  the  young  re- 
ceptacle consists  of  small,  solid,  somewhat  pear-shaped 
bodies  {fig.  598),  made  up  of  a  dense  mass  of  hyphal 
tissue  continuous  with  that  of  the  mycelium,  m.  As 
growth  proceeds  in  these  bodies,  an  annular  air  cavity 
is  formed  near  the  upper  part,  the  roof  of  which  forms 
the  under  side  of  the  pileus,  and,  growing  rapidly  in  a 
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transyerse  direction,  ultimately  becomes  covered  by  a 
number  of  closely  set  vertical  folds  placed  in  a  radiating 
direction  from  the  centre  to  the  margin :  these  are  the 
lamellae  or  gills,  and  collectively  constitute  the  hyme- 
nium  (^fig,  597,  /a),  upon  which  the  spores  are  produced 
in  a  manner  to  be  presently  described.  The  growth  of 
the  cap  gradually  causes  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  known 
as  the  veil  or  indusium,  to  give  way  from  the  margin, 
so  that  it  comes  at  last  to  hang  from  the  stalk  in  the 
form  of  a  fringe  or  annulus  {Jig.  597,  an). 

In  some  species  of  Agaricus,  as  the  present,  the 
whole  plant  is  entirely  enclosed  at  first  in  a  kind  of  veil 
or  covering,  called  the  volva,  which  ultimately  becomes 
ruptured,  and  free  from  the  tissue  forming  the  mem- 
brane on  the  upper  surface  of  the  pileus;  but  its 
remains  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  (Jig.  597, 
vol). 

If  a  transverse  section  of  one  of  the  lamellse  of  a 
mature  hymenium  be  made,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist 
of  cells,  greatly  elongated  in  the  centre,  constituting 
the  trama  {Jig,  599,  t),  but  being  smaller  and  more 
or  less  rounded  towards  the  periphery,  where  they 
form  what  is  known  as  the  suh-hymenial  layer,  ah. 
Placed  upon  and  derived  from  this  layer  are  the  densely 
crowded  club-shaped  cells  known  respectively  as  the 
hasidiay  s',  s",  a'",  s"",  or  parapkysea,  q,  according  as 
they  produce  spores  or  remain  sterile. 

From  each  basidium,  in  this  species,  two  spores  are 
produced,  the  process  of  their  development  beinp^  as 
follows : — On  the  free  rounded  surface  of  the  basidial 
cell  there  first  appear  two  little  processes  (Jig.  599,  «'), 
which  quickly  become  swollen  at  their  extremities,  s''. 
The  swelling  in  each  instance  increases,  and  finally  a 
protoplasmic  cell  is  produced,  s'",  which  ultimately  be- 
comes separated  from  the  little  stalk,  a'^'\  and  forms  a 
spore.  The  spores,  thus  formed,  when  placed  under 
favourable  circumstances,  are  capable  of  producing  the 
mycelium,  or  dense  network  of  hyphae,  from  which  again 
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the  frucHficatioa  or  receptncle  is  developed.  Judging 
from  ftoalogy,  we  should  have  expected  the  fructifi cation 
to  be  the  result  of  a  sexual  proeess  taking  place  in  the 
mycelium,  thus  giving  rise  to  an  alternation  of  genera- 
tions, but  Jrom  the  latest  researches  on  the  subject  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 

Fia.  690. 


Paraph  jset  t',  j",  j"'.  Bastdla  in  different  BtagM  of  development, 
hare  teUen  aff"  After  Suht.' 

(iv)  Ascomyceteg. — From  this  diviaiou  of  Fungi  two 
examples  may  be  selected  for  description. 

The  first  which  we  will  consider  is  Clavicepa  pur- 
purea, or  the  Ergot  Fungua.  If  we  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Fungua  upon  the  ovaiy  of  the  affected 
Grass  (Rye  being  the  one  more  commonly  selected), 
we  find  that  it  first  produces  what  is  known  as  the 
tpkacelia  {fig.  601).     On  examining  a  section  of  an 
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ovarj  ill  tt'in  condition,  it  ig  wen  to  be  almost  com- 
plet^f  suriounded  hy  a  dense  mass  of  h^phal  tissue, 
which  also  penetrates  more  or  less  into  its  interior,  and 
gradually,  in  iact  almost  entirely,  takoE  the  place  of  the 
proper  structure  of  the  ovary — this  being  more  par- 
ticularly  the  case  towards  the  base  of  the  organ. 

From  the  free  ends  of  the  outer  hyphie  great  numbers 
of  conidia  (^.  601)  are  produced  by  budding,  which 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  again  piwlucing  sphacelia 
in  other  Graeses.     Finally,  the  hypbal  tissue  becomes 


im  of  Clatitfpi,  BlioTlng 

much  more  dense,  this  taking  place  gradually  from  the 
baHe  to  the  apex,  until  the  eclerottttm  {Jig-  600,  c)  or 
Ergot,  \iWuih  ia  ultimately  (^^.602)  a  Bonjewhat  horn- 
sbaped  body  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  ia  formed. 

After  remaining  dormant  during  tbe  winter,  the 
Ergot  or  Sclerolium  produces  spores  in  the  following 
manner.  Stalked  receplaclea  (Jig.  602)  grow  np  from 
the  tissue  of  the  Ergot,  in  which  are  developed  a  number 
otperithecia  (Jig.  603).  These  peritkeciaare  somewhat 
Aask-ehaped  cavities  (^g.  604),  which  are  filled  with 
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Fia.  602.  Fia.  603. 


■Ptg.  Ml.  Portion  of  Che  horn-ahiped  Kletotlom  at  Clavlcrpi  prn 
-"-w.  oc  the  Brgol  Pungm,  beirliiK  lonr  stalked  peoentsela. — 
ma  T^„^r^M„.,j  — ^i 1 ,  reooptacio  ot  the  ume  magn 


Fiff^  004'  A  single  perithelium  oF  Claviifps  parpurta,  n 

flhowii^  the  contaiseil  bhL /^.  60A.  iJd  of  the  ej 

tainlng  (he  bmg  ileDder  BKHporu.    AAer  TnlaBoa. 
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asci  (Jig.  605) ;  the  latter  containing  long  slender  spores, 
termed  ascospores,  which  again,  by  germinating  on  the 
Rye  or  allied  Grasses,  can  again  give  rise  to  the  sphacelia. 

Peztza,  oiir  second  example  of  the  Ascomycetes,  is  a 
genus  of  Fungi  containing  a  great  number  of  species, 
many  of  which  are  very  common,  and  may  be  seen 
growing  upon  the  dead  trunks  of  trees,  &c.  Peziza  is 
recognised  as  a  small  disc-shaped  body,  slightly  cupped 
on  the  upper  surface  and  of  a  reddish-purple  colour.  On 
close  examination  it  is  found  that  this  structure  (which 
is  in  fact  the  fructification)  is  growing  from,  and  con- 
tinuous with,  a  mycelium  vegetating  under  the  surface 
of  the  wood,  &c.,  upon  which  the  Fungus  is  situated. 
On  examining  a  vertical  section  under  the  microscope  it 
is  seen  to  consist  of  numbers  of  elongated  cells  closely 
packed  side  by  side.  Of  these  the  greater  number  are 
very  narrow  and  somewhat  club-shaped  at  the  extremi- 
ties ;  whilst  the  others  are  broader  (^fig»  606,  a—f)  and 
each  contains  eight  oval  spores  in  a  greater  or  less 
state  of  development.  The  latter,  a—J\  are  known  as 
the  asci,  and  their  contained  spores,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  free  cell-formation,  are  termed  ascospores ; 
whilst  the  former  very  narrow  elongated  cells  are  sterile 
branchlets,  which  are  known  as  the  paraphyses. 

That  which  we  have  been  describing,  however,  is 
only  one  phase  of  the  life-history  of  Peziza^  as  this  is 
one  of  the  Fungi  in  which  a  clearly  marked  alternation 
of  generations  exists. 

At  a  certain  period  of  the  year  there  appear  on  the 
Peziza  mycelium  branches  directed  vertically  upwards, 
which,  after  branching  and  rebranching,  produce  struc- 
tures by  means  of  which  a  sexual  process  takes  place. 
These  consist  of  antheridia  (Jig.  607,  t),  and  what  may 
be  termed  oogonia,  a;  the  latter  being  ovoid  vesicles 
placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  branchlets,  whilst  the 
former  is  an  elongated  club-shaped  body  rising  from 
below  the  base  of  the  oogonium.  The  antheridium,  i, 
finally  unites  with  the  oogonium,  a,  through  the  inter- 
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pontion  o£  a  liook-Bhap«d  proccBs,/,  on  the  latter,  and 
aa  a  result  of  the  fertilisation  a  number  of  hyphie,  h,  h, 
ithoot  up  from  the  base  of  the  oc^ninm,  and  which 
ultimately  develop  to  as  to  form  the  fructification 
irhich  we  have  already  examined  (Jig.  606). 


2.  LicHZNEs  OK  Lichens. — From  the  more  recent 
reeearches  which  have  been  made  on  this  order  of  plants, 
it  appears  to  be  most  probable  that  Lichens  are  in  reality 
AacomycetouB  Fungi,  parasitic  upon  Algte.  Aa  how- 
ever this  question  cannot  as  yet  be  considered  aa  abso- 
Intely  settled,  and  ae  moreover  Lichens  present  so  many 
characteristics  peculiar  to  themselves,  we  have  thought 
it  well  to  describe  them  and  their  modes  of  reproduction, 
under  a  separate  head.  According  to  the  view  then 
that  Lichens  are  species  of  Funfri,  the  chlorophyll -con- 
taining cells  or  gowdia  (Jigs-  610,  gon,  nnd  612,  gon), 
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found  within  the  substance  of  their  thalltia,  and  which 
need  fonnerlj  to  be  regarded  as  special  asexual  repro- 
ductive organs,  are  in  reality  Algte  upon  which  the 
Fungus  is  parasitic.  Thus  the  thallus  of  a  Lichen  ia  a 
compound  structure,  consisting  of  two  elements,  the 
fungal  and  the  algal. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  Lichens  are  of  three 
kinds : — (1)  Apothecia  ;  (2)  Spermogonia ;  and  (3) 
Pycnidia. 

TheopotAeaaareof  various  forms,  and  have  received 
different  names  accordingly ;  the  more  usual  are  the 

Fio.  G08. 


Fig.  «08.   ThalluB  ol  Opegrai/ha  alra,  ahawing  linear  apothecla, 

Cermed  UreUs. Fig.  WS.  Foition  of  Cbe  ttwUiu  of  Parractia 

foi-Utina,  with  joung  roond  oportteto,  op,  »od  spentugmia,  jp. 
After  HonJrej. 

round  {fig.  609,  ap),  and  linear  {jig.  608);  the  latter 
are  commonly  termed  lireltce.  The  apothecia  may  be 
either  sessile  or  stalked;  the  stalk,  when  present,  ia 
termed  the  podetium.  The  apothecium  is  either  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  called  the  thalamium  and  excipulum, 
or,  of  the  former  only ;  when  the  latter  is  found,  it 
forms  a  partial  or  entire  covering  to  the  thalamium. 
The  body  of  the  apothecium  constitutes  the  thalamtwn, 
and  the  kyer  of  cells  at  the  bottom  of  this,  upon  which 
the  thecs  and  paraphyses  are  placed,  is  termed  the 
ht/potkecium.     When  the  apothecium  is  divided  by  a 
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vertical  section,  it  is  seen  to  contain  a  number  of  ipore- 
casea  called  asci  (fig.  610,  as),  surrounded  by  thread- 
likeorsomewbatclub-ahaped  filaments,  called  paropAysM, 
par,   which   are    usually  re- 
garded as  abortive  asci ;  the  Fia.  610. 
aaci  and  the  parsphyses  are 

placed   perpeudicularly  upon  par 

the  hypothecium.  The  apo- 
thecia  are  frequently  ol'  a 
different  colour  from  the  sur- 
roauding  thallus;  tbis  is  due 
either  to  tke  parapbyaee  or  the 
excipnlum.  Each  of  the  aaci, 
ai,  generally  contains  eight 
spores,  but  in, some  cases  only 
four,  and  in  others  sixteen; 
thus  the  spores  are  commonly 
a  multiple  of  two,  and  the 
number  ia  always  constant  for 
each  species.  In  rare  cases 
the  asci  have  a  large  number 
of  spores,  and  are  hence  said 
to  be  polysporous.  The 
spores  themselves  are  usually 

termed  aaeospores.  Some  of  rtt.  eio.  section  ol  tbe  ttikUua 
these  spores  are  of  a  very  f^'i^^Sta  "d^*a",'^l8c"|hMJ 
complex  structure,  being  di-  or  nhich  doduio  nscotporea. 
vided  into  two,  four,  ot  many  SA^r''™rg''^'so&°™'^'^ 
cells.      They  are  frequently 

highly  coloured,  and  form  beautiful  objects  under  tbe 
microscope. 

In  a  very  few  genera  of  Lichens,  as  Abrothallus  and 
Scutula,  certain  structures  have  been  discovered  by 
Tuiasne,  called  stt/lospores.  '  They  consist  of  isolated 
spores  borne  upon  shortish  simple  stalks.  They  are 
produced  in  conceptacles  to  which  ia  applied  the  name 
of^cnftfi'o.' 

The  gpermogonia  were  first  discovered  by  Tuiasne 
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but  they  have  been  now  found  in  a  great  number  of 
Lichena,  and  probably  exist  in  all.  They  generally 
appear  as  little  black  specltB  {fig.  609,  sp),  near  the 
margiaa  of  the  thallus,  in  the  tisane  of  which  they  are 
usually  more  or  less  imbedded ;  but  rarely,  they  are 
quite  tree  and  above  the  thallua.  The  Bpermogonium 
varies  in  form,  and  has  one  or  more  cavities,  with  a 
small  orifice  at  the  top  termed  the  ostiole  or  pore  (iSj/. 

Fio.  611,  Fis.  612. 


2.  Hig)iljBiBjTilflel  Irag- 
p.  ArtlcmlHted 


611,  os),  with  which  all  the  cavities  communicate. 
The  spermogonium,  when  mature,  haa  its  interior  filled 
with  a  number  of  bodies  called  spermatia  {figs.  611,  B, 
and  612,  e),  raised  on  stalks,  termed  eterigmata  or  tptr- 
matophoret  {figs.  611,  sp,  and  612,  sp~).  The  form  of 
the  spermatophores  varies  much:  according  toHenfrey, 
'  The  simplest  are  short  slender  stalks,  simple  or 
branched;  or  they  are  articulated  branches  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  cylindroid  or  globular  cells  {fiff. 
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612,  sp)  ;  or  the  branches  are  reduced  to  two  or  three 
elongated  cells.  The  spemiatia,  s,  are  terminal  on  the 
spermatophores,  and  consist  of  exceedingly  minute 
bodies,  ordinarily  linear,  very  thin,  short  or  longish, 
straight  or  curved,  without  appendages,  and  motionless, 
and  lie  in  a  mucilage  of  extreme  transparency.  The 
spermatia  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  analogues  of 
the  spermatozoids  produced  in  the  antheridia  of  the 
higher  Cryptogams.'  When  the  spermogonium  is 
mature,  the  spermatia  {Jig.  611,  «),  are  discharged 
through  the  pore  or  ostiole,  os,  in  vast  numbers. 

Lichens  may  also  be  produced  in  a  vegetative  man- 
ner by  means  of  little  detached  portions  of  the  thallus 
known  as  soredia.  These  are  regarded  by  those  who 
maintain  the  compound  nature  of  Lichens  as  consisting 
of  some  of  the  Algse,  through  which  the  Lichen  derives  its 
nutrition,  connected  and  intermingled  with  a  weft  of 
fine  fungal  hyphse.  Such  a  soredium  when  placed  under 
favourable  conditions  is  capable  of  growing  into  a  Lichen 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  from  which  it  derived  its 
origin. 

3.  CHARACEiE  OR  Charas. — By  many  botanists  the 
Charas  are  classed  among  the  Algse,  but  as  they  present 
in  their  structure  and  mode  of  reproduction  many 
points  of  difference,  we  have  placed  them  in  a  separate 
group  immediately  preceding  the  latter  order. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  of  two  kinds,  both  of 
which  grow  at  the  base  of  the  branches,  and  either  on 
the  same  or  on  different  branches  of  the  same  plant,  or 
on  different  plants.  These  organs  are  called,  respectively, 
globules  and  nucules. 

The  globule  (^fig.  613,  a),  which  is  regarded  as  an 
antheridium  or  male  organ,  is  a  globular  body,  usually 
placed  immediately  below  the  nucule,  5,  but  occasionally 
by  its  side.  Of  a  green  colour  whilst  young,  it  turns  to  a 
deep  brick- red  as  it  becomes  mature.  It  consists  of  eight 
valves,  or,  as  they  have  been  termed,  shield-cells,  each  of 
which  is  a   flattened  triangular  or  quadrangular  cell. 
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curved  so  as  to  present  a,  convexity  to  the  outer  surface 
of  tiie  glohale,  and  having  its  margina  crenat«d  or  toothed, 
BO  a^  to  dovetail  as  it  were  with  the  adjoining  shield- 
cella.  From  the  centre  oE  each  Bhield  an  oblong  cell  {^g. 
615,  c),  the  manubrium,  ia  given  off  in  a  perpendicular 
direction.  The  eight  cells  from  the  eight  shields  con- 
vei^e  in  the  centre  of  the  globule.     A  ninth  cell  of  a 

Fia.  613. 


eimilar  form,  but  larger  than  the  otliers,  also  penetrates 
into  the  centre  of  the  globule  between  the  four  lower 
shield- eel  Is ;  this  is  the  ebilk  which  fixes  the  globule  to 
the  branch  upon  which  it  is  placed.  At  the  central  end 
of  each  manubrium  ja  a  rounded  cell,  which  aupporls  ia 
tarn  four  other  smaller  cells,  and  from  each  of  these 
latter  four  confervoid  filanieats  are  given  off  (,fy-  615, 
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fil),  in  each  cell  of  which  is  produced  a  single  spiral 
spermatotoid  or  antherozoid  (Jig.  614),  which  is  furnished 
with  two  \ery  long  cilie  of  excesMve  fineness.  These 
spennatozoids  ultimately  escape  irom  the  cell  bj  a 
sudden  movement  resembling  the  action  of  a  spring, 
and  may  then  be  seen  to  exhibit  active  movements  in 
wat«r. 

Fig.  614.  Fio.  6I«. 


Fig.  SU.  A  portion  of  a.  aiKicent,  fil,  a!  Jig.  tlS.  wltli  b  dlUted 

HptaM  BlamenU,  JU. 
Simla,    a.  Aploei  ot  M 


—Fig.  «1«.  A  g 


The  nucule  is  regarded  as  a  pistillidinm  or  arcbego- 
nitim.  It  is  an  ovnl  sessile  body,  situated  in  the  axil  of 
a  btancb  (fig.  G13,  «)  ;  it  consists  of  a  central  cell  con- 
taining protoplasm,  oil,  and  starch  granules  (fig.  617), 
and  BOirounded  by  five  cells,  which  are  wound  spirally 
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round  it,  and  terminating  above  in  five  or  ten  smaller 
cells,  the  ends  of  which  remain  free  (Jig,  616,  a),  and 
thus  form  a  kind  of  crown  at  the  apex  of  the  nucule 
(^figa.  613,  a,  c,  and  616,  a).  At  an  early  stage  of 
growth  the  cells  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  a 
canal  is  thus  left  between  them  extending  from  the 
crown  towards  the  central  cell.  This  canal  is  supposed 
to  form  a  passage,  by  means  of  which  the  antherozoids 
reach  the  central  cell  of  the  nucule  {^fig.  617)  by  which 
it  is  fertilised.  Ultimately  the  nucule  drops  off,  and 
when  it  germinates,  first  produces  a  single  axial  row  of 
cells,  forming  a  pro-embryo,  from  which  the  leaf-bearing 
sexual  plant  ultimately  grows  (Jig,  639). 

Fig.  618. 


Fig,  618.  Filaments  from  a  Noatoc  colony.   After  Lnerasen. 

4.  ALGiE  OR  Seaweeds. — This  order  of  plants,  like 
the  Fungi,  comprises  a  very  large  number  of  species, 
which  vary  exceedingly  in  form,  size,  colour,  and  other 
peculiarities.  They  are  all  either  inhabitants  of  water, 
salt  or  fresh,  or  live  on  moist  surfaces;  and  may 
be  microscopic  plants,  or  growths  of  enormous  size. 
Adopting  no  special  classification  of  the  Algae,  we  will 
simply  describe  the  processes  of  reproduction  occurring 
in  certain  examples  as  types  of  the  rest. 

NostoCy  a  very  common  Alga,  is  found  living  some- 
times in  water,  though  more  frequently  on  the  damp 
surfaces  of  trees,  stones,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  jelly-like 
substance,  in  which  are  imbedded  moniliform  threads  of 
cells  (^fig,  618),  the  different  filaments  being  interwoven 
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with  one  another.     The  greater  number  of  the  consti- 
tuent cells  contain  chlorophyll ;  but  usually  there  are 
also  placed  at  definite  distances  from  one  another  larger 
colourless  cells,  which  are  not,  like  the  others,  capable 
of  division,  and  are  ordinarily  known  as  the  heterocysts 
(,fig.  618).     By  means  of  the  growth  and  subsequent 
division  of  the  smaller  cells,  the  Nostoc  colony  may 
become  increased  in  size,  and  new  colonies  also  at  cer- 
tain times  become  formed  in  the  following  manner.    By 
means  of  the  imbibition  of  water  the  jelly  of  the  old 
colony  swells  up  and  allows  the  Nostoc  filaments  or  rows 
of  cells  to  become  free.     Each  cell  subsequently  grows 
rapidly  in  a  transverse  direction  till  the  appearance  is 
presented   by   each  filament  of  a  number  of  disc-Uke 
bodies  placed  side  by  side.     Cell-division  next  takes 
place  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  filament, 
so  that  a  number  of  septate  thread-like  bodies  are  pro> 
duced,  which,  joining  by  their  ends,  grow  so  as  to  ulti- 
mately produce  a  new  Nostoc  colony.     At  the  same  time 
the  heterocysts  are  developed  from  cells  which  previously 
difiEered  in  no  apparent  respect  firom  the  rest,  and  the 
jelly-like  envelope  of  the  colony  becomes  also  gradually 
formed. 

Spirogyra,  our  next  example  of  this  order  of  plants, 
is  one  in  which  the  process  of  reproduction  known  as 
conjugation  very  commonly  takes  place.  Spirogyra  is 
an  Alga  which  may  be  found  in  great  quantities  in 
most  ponds  towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  objects  which  can  be  examined  under  the 
microscope.  Seen  with  the  naked  eye,  it  consists  of  a 
mass  of  long,  very  slender,  green  threads  or  filaments, 
which  fioat  in  the  water  where  they  are  growing. 
Examined  with  the  microscope,  each  filament  is  seen  to 
be  more  or  less  cylindrical,  and  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  similar  cells  placed  end  to  end  {fig,  619). 
The  chlorophyll  is  arranged  in  the  parietid  layer  of 
protoplasm  of  the  cell  in  a  definite  spiral  manner  ;  the 
name  of  some  of  the  species  being  determined  by  the 
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nnmber  of  snch  itpirals  in  a  single  cell.  Each  cell  ia 
capable  of  growth  and  division,  and  by  this  means  the 
bulk  of  the  entire  plant  ie  increased. 

When  conjugation  is  about  to  take  place,  two  fila- 
ments  approach  each  other,  and  from  the  sides  of  con- 
tiguous cells  (^.  619,  a,  b,  c),  protrusions  of  the  wall 
occur  which  meet  in  the  cenlie.  The  walls  then  inter- 
vening between  the  caTJliea  of  the  two   conjugating 
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cella  next  become  absorbed  ( Jig.  620,  a,  a),  and  the 
protoplasm  of  one  cell  separates  itself  from  ita  cell-wall, 
and  gradually  travels  into  the  other  cell,  where  it 
becomes  intimately  mixed  with  the  protoplasm  existing 
there.  The  whole  mass  then  becomes  of  a  somewhat 
oval  shape,  surrounds  itself  with  a  cell-wall,  and  in 
fact  constitutes  what  is  called  a  iygospore  (figs.  620,  a,  b, 
and  B,  c).    Later  on  its  colo»ir  changes  from  green  to  that 
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of  a  deep  red,  and  after  remaining  dormant  during  the 
winter  the  zygospore  germinates  at  the  beginning  of 
8prinir,  and  so  gives  rise  to  a  new  Spirogyra  plant. 

Vaucheriay  which  we  will  now  consider,  exhibits 
true  sexual  reproduction,  in  addition  to  the  formation 
of  asexual  spores.  An  irregular  kind  of  alternation  of 
generations  exists  in  this  genus,  inasmuch  as  asexual 
spores  are  usually  produced  by  a  certain  number  of 
successive  generations, ^the  sexual  process  only  taking 
place  in  generations  separated  by  a  considerable  interval 

Fig.  621. 


Fig.  621.  A.  »p.  Newl7  formed  zoospore  or  zooffonidlum  of  Vau- 
ckeria  setHlis  escaping.  B.  Zoospore  at  rest  after  haviDg  lost  its 
cilia,  c.  First  stage  of  germination.  D.  Filament  of  Vaucheria 
sessilU  producing  o<:^onia,  ogt  og,  and  antheridimu,  h,  tr.  Hyaline 
root-like  process,  forming  a  Eort  of  mycelium,  sp.  Zoospore. 
After  Sachs. 

from  one  another.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  noticed 
that  asexual  spores  may  be  formed  in  the  same  plant  as 
that  in  which  sexual  reproduction  takes  place.  Vau- 
cheria  may  be  found  growing  either  in  water  or  on 
moist  surfaces.  Its  thallus  consists  of  one  very  elon- 
gated and  greatly  branched  cell,  attached  to  some  fixed 
object  by  means  of  a  portion  of  its  thallus,  which  is 
much  branched  and  perfectly  transparent  {Jig\  621, 
D,  m;).  The  other,  or  non-transparent  portion  of  the 
cell  contains  protoplasm,  chlorophyll  grains,  and  fre- 
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quently  numbers  of  small  oil  globules.  The  asexual 
spores  are  formed  in  various  ways  in  the  different 
species,  the  more  common  method  being  that  in  which 
a  small  branch  becomes  separated  from  the  parent  cell 
by  diviAioU)  the  protoplasm  thus  shut  off*  secreting  a 
cell- wall  round  itself,  and  thus  forming  a  spore,  which 
ultimately  germinating  gives  rise  to  a  new  Vaucheria 
thallus.  (M.  C.  Cooke  and  Bates  have  recently  de- 
scribed the  main  filaments  or  threads  as  much  divided 
off  by  septa  into  cells  at  the  period  of  fructification ; 
and  Cooke  believes  that  from  this  circumstance  and 
others  that  zoogonidia  may  be  produced  in  Vaticherta 
in  cells  divided  off  for  that  purpose.) 

Zoospores  or  Zoogonidia  are  also  not  unfrequently 
formed  as  follows: — The  contents  of  the  branch,  which 
has  swollen  into  a  sporangium,  contract,  and  escape  as  a 
primordial  cell  from  a  fissure  at  the  apex  {Jig,  62 1,  A,8p), 
This  primordial  cell  is  densely  covered  by  short  cilia, 
and  is  termed  a  zoospore  or  zoogonidium^  which  at  first 
rapidly  rotates ;  but  it  soon  comes  to  rest,  when  the 
cilia  disappear,  and  a  cellulose  wall  is  produced  (^fig* 
621,  b).  This  spore  then  germinates  by  putting  out 
one  {fig.  621,  c)  or  two  tubes,  or  it  forms  on  the  other 
side,  at  the  same  time,  a  branched  root-like  organ. 

When  sexual  reproduction  takes  place,  short 
branches  of  the  thallus  or  filament,  which  are  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  become  transformed  into  au' 
theridia,  h,  and  oogonia,  og,  og  (fig.  621,  d).  The 
branch  which  is  to  form  the  antheridium  is  longer  than 
the  other  which  forms  the  oogonium,  and  generally 
becomes  more  or  less  curved,  and  a  division  is  made 
about  halfway  from  its  base.  The  protoplasm  in  the 
upper  part  becomes  differentiated  into  antherozoids, 
which  by  means  of  the  bursting  of  the  antheridium 
become  free  at  the  same  time  as  the  rupture  of  the 
oogonium  takes  place. 

The  oogonia  {fi^.  621,  d,  og^  og),  of  which  there 
are  frequently  two  near  to  each  other,  are  somewhat 
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OToid ;  they  differ  from  the  antheridia  in  containing  a 
good  deal  of  chlorophyll,  and  are  separated  from  the 
cavity  of  the  thallus  by  a  septum  situated  at  their  base. 
The  green  and  granular  contents  finally  collect  in  the 
centre  of  the  oogonium  and  colourless  protoplasm  is  to 
be  seen  at  its  end  ;  the  cell^wall  then  opens  at  this 
point,  and  the  contents  at  the  same  time  retract  from 
the  cell-ivall  and  what  is  termed  the  oosphere  is  formed. 
The  antheridium  opens  at  the  same  time  as  the  oogo* 
nium,  and  the  antherozoids  escape,  reach  the  oosphere, 
mix  with  it,  and  then  disappear ;  and  the  oosphere  is 
transformed  into  an  oospore.  The  oospore  thus  formed 
acquires  a  distinct  cell- wall  of  its  own,  and  its  colour 
also  changes  to  a  reddish  hue.  By  the  germination  of 
the  oospore,  a  new  Vauckeria  thallus  may  be  formed. 

Fucus,  —  This  genus  includes  numerous  species, 
which  form  the  various  plants  commonly  known  as 
Seaweeds.  The  thallus  (Jig.  5)  is  usually  long,  very 
much  branched,  and  of  a  greenish  brown  colour.  In 
structure,  it  is  made  up  at  the  sur^ce  of  closely  packed 
small  cells,  but  towards  the  interior  the  cells  are  more 
elongated,  and  joined  end  to  end,  so  as  to  form  fila- 
ments which  are  interwoven  amongst  one  another. 
The  walls  of  the  constituent  cells  are  peculiar  in  consist. 
ing  of  two  parts,  an  inner  firm  layer,  and  an  outer  one 
which  is  generally  more  or  less  swollen  by  imbibition 
of  water. 

Beproduction  is  effected  by  a  sexual  process,  which 
takes  place  in  the  following  way : — Numerous  little 
cavities,  known  as  conceptacles,  appear  sunk  in  the 
surface  of  large  swollen  receptacles  {fig,  5,  t,  t),  on  the 
ends  of  the  longer  forked  branches  of  the  Fucus,  and 
in  these  are  contained  the  antheridia  or  oogonia,  or 
both  of  these  organs,  together  with  abortive  filaments 
or  paraphyses.  Some  species,  as  Fucus  platycarpuSj 
are  monoecious,  i.e.  contain  both  antheridia  and  oogonia 
in  the  same  conceptacle ;  but  in  others,  as  Fucus  vesi- 
culosus,  either  only  antheridia  or  oogonia  conceptaclea 
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are  prodaced  in  the  same  plant;  such  epenea  therefore 
are  ditecioua. 

Taking  JTucug  vesieulosvs  as  an  example  of  the 
dicscioua  epecieB,  on  makiog  a  section  through  a  female 
conceptacle,  its  cavity  ie  found  to  be  of  a  more  or  less 
spherical  form,  and  marked  off  from  the  loose  tissue  of 
tlie  interior  of  the  thallua  by  a  thin  layer  of  denser 
tissue  resembling,  and  in  fact  being  a  continuation  of, 
that  of  the  surface,  which  may  be  called  the  epidermal 


layer  {fy.  622).  Springing  from  all  parts  of  the  wall 
of  tlie  conceptacle  ara  slender  jointed  filaments,  the 
paraphr/ses.  Amongst  these  psraphyses  are  the  oogonia, 
which  are  produced  from  certain  cells  of  the  lining,  or 
epidermal  layer  of  cells. 

The  antheridia  m  the  montecious  species,  aa  Fwots 
platffcarpus,  are  developed  in  the  same  conceptacle  aa 
the  oofjonia ;  and  in  dJEecious  species  in  separate  con- 
ceptacles,  then  termed  male  conceplacles.  These  an- 
theridia {fig.  623)  are  somewhat  elliptical  bodies,  a,  a,' 
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rormed  on  branched  hair-like  cells.  When  mature  tha 
antheridium  becomes  of  a  briglit  red  colour  and  contains 
a  number  of  small  antherozoids,  each  of  which  is  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  cilia. 

The  oogonia  are  globular  bodies  borne  upon  a  short 
one-celled  stalk,  in  which  are  produced  eight  oospheres 
by  means  of  the  division  of  the  contained  protoplasra 
{jig.  624).     These,  which  are  at  first  angular,  become 

Fio.  624. 


rounded  off,  and  are  ultimately  set  free  by  the  bursting 
of  the  oogonium  membrane.  The  antherozoids  {fig. 
625),  which  escape  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
oospheres,  gather  round  the  latter,  and  appear  to  become 
finally  blended  with  their  substance.  The  oospore  thus 
formed  secretes  around  itself  a  cell-wall  and  very  soon 
b^ins  to  germinate.  Growth  and  division  proceed, 
and  BO  a  new  Fucus  thallus  is  built  up. 


BOOK    11. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PLANTS;  OR  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

BOTANY, 


Having  examined  the  structure  of  plants,  we  have  now 
to  consider  them  in  a  state  of  life  or  action,  and  to 
explain,  so  far  as  science  enables  ns,  the  laws  which 
regulate  their  life,  growth,  and  reproduction.  The  de- 
partment of  Botany  which  investigates  these  phenomena 
is  termed  Physiology ;  and  the  various  processes  which 
go  on  in  the  plant,  and  which  are  the  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  its  life,  are  called  its  functions.  PhysU 
ology  includes  the  study  of  the  life  of  the  whole  plant,, 
when  it  is  termed  general ;  and  that  of  the  particular 
organs,  in  which  case  it  is  called  special. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SPECIAL   PHTSIOLOGT   OF   THE  ELEMENTARY   STRUCTURES, 
AND   OF   THE   ORGANS   OF  NUTRITION. 

Section  1.  Physiology  of  the  Elementary  Struc- 
tures. 

1.  Functions  of  Parenchymatous  Cells. — As  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  Vegetable  life,  such  as  the  Red  Snow 
Plant  (Protococcus  nivalis)  {fig,  1),  consist  of  a  single 
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cell  of  a  parenchymatous  nature,  such  a  cell  is  neces- 
sarily capable  of  performing  all  the  actions  appertain, 
ing  to  plant  life.  Parenchyma  also  constitutes  the 
nvhole  structure  of  Thallophytes,  as  well  as  the  soft 
portions  of  all  plants  above  them  ;  hence  the  physiology 
of  parenchymatous  cells  is  of  the  ^rst  importance.  The 
more  important  vital  actions  of  these  cells  are,  1.  For- 
mation of  new  cells ;  2.  Absorption  and  transmission 
of  fluids;  3.  Movements  in  their  contents;  and,  4. 
Elaboration  of  their  fluid  contents,  and  production  of 
the  various  organic  compounds  of  plants. 

(1.)  Foitnatian  of  Cells  (Cytogenesh), — All  plants, 
as  we  have  seen  (page  23),  in  their  earliest  conditions, 
are  composed  of  one  or  more  cells,  hence  all  the  organs 
which  afterwards  make  their  appearance  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  modification  of  such  cells,  or  by  the  for- 
mation of  new  ones. 

Cells  can  only  be  formed  from  the  thickened  fluid 
called  protoplasm  which  is  contained  in  their  interior, 
or  has  been  elaborated  by  their  agency;  hence  cells 
can  in  no  case  be  formed  without  the  influence  of  living 
organisms.  The  cell-wall  takes  no  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  cells* 

Cells  commonly  originate  in  one  of  two  ways  : 
either  free  in  the  cavities  of  older  cells,  or  at  least  in 
the  protoplasmic  fluid  elaborated  by  their  agency ;  or 
by  the  division  of  such  cells.  The  first  is  called  Free 
Cell-formation',  the  second,  Cell-division  or  Cell-mnlti- 
plication. 

A.  Free  Cell-formation. — We  may  distinguish  two 
modifications  of  free  celUformation,  1.  Free  cell-for- 
mation from  a  nucleus;  and,  2.  Free  cell-formation 
without  the  previous  formation  of  a  nucleus. 

a.  Free  Cell-formation  from  a  nucleus, — This  mode 
was  discovered  by  Schleiden,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  describes  it  as  taking  place  is  as  follows: — A  portion 
of  the  protoplasm  collects  into  a  more  or  less  rounded 
or  somewhat  oval  form,  with  a  defined  outer  border^ 
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thus  forming  the  nucleus  or  cytoblast  of  the  cell ;  upon 
this  a  layer  of  protoplasm  is  deposited,  which  as* 
fiumes  the  form  of  a  membrane,  and  expands  so  as  to 
form  a  vesicle;  on  the  outside  of  this  a  cellulose 
membrane  is  secreted,  and  the  formation  of  the  cell  is 
completed. 

b.  Free  Cell-fotTnation  without  a  previous  nucleus. — 
In  the  process  of  free  cell-formation,  as  described  above, 
the  production  of  the  nucleus  is  regarded  as  the  first 
step  of  the  process.  But  Henfrey  does  not  consider  the 
nucleus  of  any  physiological  import  in  free  cell-forma- 
tion, which  process  he  thus  describes : — *  The  essential 
character  of  free  cell-formation  lies  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  protoplasm  which  produces  the  primary  cellu- 
lose wall  of  the  new  cell  previously  becomes  separated 
from  the  wall  of  the  parent  cell,  so  that  the  new  cell  is 
free  (or  loose)  in  the  cavity  of  the  parent  cell.'  In 
some  cases,  it  is  certain,  no  nucleus  can  be  detected  in 
a  cell  previous  to  the  formation  of  other  cells  free  in 
its  cavity ;  hence  the  presence  of  the  nucleus  cannot  be 
regarded  as  essential,  but  the  portion  of  protoplasm, 
which  in  such  cases  separates  from  the  general  mass, 
must  be  capable  of  covering  itself  with  a  membrane 
and  forming  a  cell. 

In  Flowering  Plants  free  cell-formation  occurs  in 
the  embryo-sac,  in  which  part  the  germinal  vesicles, 
the  antipodal  cells,  and  the  cells  of  the  albumen  (en- 
dosperm), thus  originate.  In  Flowerless  Plants  it  is 
the  mode  by  which  the  spores  in  the  asci  of  Fungi 
(Jig,  606)  and  Lichens  (Jig,  610)  originate. 

B.  Cell-division. — This  mode  of  cell-formation  is 
also  called  by  axithoiA  parietal,  and  merismaiic  orjissi- 
parous,  cell-formation.  Cell-division  can  only  take  place 
in  cells  in  which  the  contained  protoplasm  is  in  an  active 
state,  as  in  the  cells  of  the  meristeniy  a  name  given  to 
that  kind  of  parenchyma  the  constituent  cells  of  which 
are  thus  capable  of  multiplying  by  division  (see  page 
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83).  It  may  be  treated  of  under  two  beadi,  namely  : 
1.  Cell-division  without  abaorjition  of  the  walU  of  the 
parent  cell ;  and  2.  Cell-division  with  absorption  of 
the  v.-alls  of  the  parent  cell,  and  the  tetting  free  of  the 

a.  Cell'division  without  absoiption  of  the  walls  of 
the  parent  cell, — This  mode  of  cell-tbrmtilion  takes  place 
na  JbllowB : — The  protoplaam  of  the  cell,  or,  according 
to  Mohl  and  Henfrey,  the  primordial  utricle,  becomes 
gradually  constricted  on  the  sides  bo  as  ultimately  to 
form  a  sort  of  hour-glass  contraction,  and  thus  to  divide 
the  original  contents  into  two  distinct  portiuns  (A^- 
626,  a,  b,  c,  d).  Each  porliou  of  the  protoplasm  or  of 
the  primordial  utricle  then  secretes  a  layer  of  cellulose 

Fl&,  626. 


over  its  whole  surface;  and  vhere  this  is  iu  contact 
with  the  original  wall  of  the  primary  cell,  it  forms  a 
new  layer  inieiior  to  it;  but  where  away  from  the  wall, 
at  the  new  septum,  a  distinct  cell-wall,  so  that  the 
partition  is  double.  The  original  cell  thus  becomes 
divided  into  two,  and  forms  two  cells,  each  of  which 
has  the  power  of  growing  until  it  reaches  the  original 
«ze  of  its  parent,  and  then  either,  or  both,  may  again 
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divide,  and  each  of  the  newly-formed  cells  grows  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  size  of  its  parent.^ 

In  this  mode  of  cell-formation  it  is  by  no  means 
evident  what  function  the  nucleus  performs  in  all  cases. 
That  in  some  cases  it  is  unimportant  is  clear,  because 
cell- division,  as  above  described,  may  take  place,  as  it 
does  in  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  plants,  without  the 
presence  of  a  nucleus.  In  the  higher  orders  of  plants, 
however,  the  original  nucleus  of  the  cell  generally  un- 
dergoes subdivision  into  two  halves,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  other  contents,  so  that  a  nucleus  is  thus  formed  for 
each  new  cell  into  which  the  parent  cell  has  been 
divided.  But  in  other  cases,  separate  nuclei  are  formed 
for  the  secondary  cells,  instead  of  the  original  nucleus) 
dividing  into  two. 

From  recent  observations  Strasburger  considers  that 
the  division  of  the  nucleus  and  cell-formation  are  two 
processes  which  are  quite  distinct,  and  may  be  separ- 
ated from  each  other,  although  in  many  cases  they  may 
come  into  contact. 

It  is  by  this  process  of  cell-division  that  all  the 
growing  or  vegetating  parts  of  plants,  whether  Flowering 
or  Flowerless,  are  produced  and  increased. 

b.  Cell-division  with  absorption  of  the  walls  of  the 
parent  cell,  and  the  setting  free  of  the  new  cells.  — The 
pollen  cells  of  all  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  spores  of  the 
higher  Flowerless  Plants,  are  formed  by  this  process, 
which  only  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  organs  of  re- 
production.    The  manner  in  which  it  commonly  takes 

>  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  primordial  utricle  of  Mohl 
here  referred  to  differs  from  that  defined  by  us  at  page  27  of 
this  volume.  Thus,  according  to  the  views  adopted  by  us,  the 
primordial  utricle  is  characterised  as  the  thin  layer  of  proto- 
plasm which  lines  the  cell-wall  after  the  cell  has  grown  too 
large  to  be  filled  by  protoplasm  alone ;  while  Mohl  regards  it 
as  a  more  or  less  thickened  layer  of  protoplasm,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  membrane  lining  the  cellulose  wall,  and 
enclosing  the  ordinaiy  protoplasm  of  the  ceU. 
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place  in  the  production  of  pollen  cells  has  already  been 
described  at  pages  243  and  244  of  this  volume.  The 
manner  in  which  gporeg  arc  formed  in  tbe  higher 
Flowerless  Plants  ia  aubstantiallj  the  same  in  most 
cases.  It  sometimes  iiappens,  however,  that  in  the 
development  of  pollen  and  spores,  the  special  parent 
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cells  are  not  formed,  as  baa  been  shown  by  Henfrey  in 

the  spores  oi Marchantta  polymorpha  {Jig.  627). 

In  other  cases,  instead  of  the  development  of  only 
four  secondary  cella  in  the  cavity  of  the  parent  cell,  the 
whole  mass  of  the  protoplasm  may  break  up  into  a 
great  number  of  small  particles,  as  in  the  production 
of  the  Bwarra-Bpores  of  many  Algte  {fig.  628)  and 
Fungi.     In  this  caae  the  new  cells  (primordial)  are 
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only  clothed  hy  a  cellulose   wall  atler  their   separ- 
ation   from    the    parent    or    mother- cell.      Some     of 
these     modificationa    o£ 
Fig.  629,  the  process  of  cell-divi- 

sion arc  closely  analo- 
gous to  the  ordinary 
process  of  free  cell-for- 
mation, to  which  by 
many  authors  they  are 
referred. 

c.  Another  method 

fof  cell -formation  is  that 
which  J8  termed  rtjuve- 
ve-acenct  or  renewal  of 
a  cell,  where  the  whole 
contents  of  a  cell  con- 
tract and  espel  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  of  the 
cell- sap,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  differentd- 
ated  protopkamic  body 
is  changed,  and  its 
whole  form  alters  as  it 
escapes  from  the  cell- 
)m  in  *"■  *"  eventually 
ithu   forms  a   fresh   cell-watl 

„^ XS.  (/«.  629,  ■)■  Tli!  pro- 

m-pioDt  o!  (Edtfo-   oesfl  may  be  well  seen 
J  ■  Bwann-ipore.  j^  ^^  swarm-spores  of 
(Edogoniwn. 

The  production  of  a  zygospore,  which  occurs  in  the 
process  of  conjugation,  as  already  noticed  in  Spirogyra 
{fig.  630),  is  also  another  method  of  cell-formation. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  Atge  and  various  groups  of 
Pungi. 

(2.)  Absorption  md  TravBmisdon  of  Flmds.—'The 
cell- wall  of  all  young  and  vitally  active  cells  ia  capable. 
of  readily  imbibing  fluids,  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that 
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Fig.  630. 


liquid  matters  are  constantly  being  absorbed  and  trans- 
mitted through  such  cells.  The  power  which  thus  enables 
cells  to  absorb  and  transmit  fluids  is  called  osmose.  It 
is,  moreover,  by  a  somewhat  analogous  process  (diffu^ 
sion  of  gases)  that  the  cells  on 
the  surface  of  the  plants  are 
enabled  to  absorb  and  transmit 
gaseous  matters. 

Osmose  may  be  explained  as 
follows : — Whenever  two  fluids 
of  different  densities  are  se- 
parated by  a  permeable  mem- 
brane which  is  capable  of  im- 
bibing them,  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  equalisation  of  den- 
sity between  the  two,  from  the 
formation  of  a  current  in  both 
directions,  which  will  be  modi- 
fied by  the  action  of  the  mem- 
brane, as  well  as  by  their  own 
rates  of  diffusion.  This  osmotic 
action  may  be  easily  observed, 
by  filling  a  bladder  with  coloured 
syrup,  attachlDg  to  its  open  end 
a  glass  tube,  and  then  immers- 
ing it  in  a  vessel  containing 
water  {Jig,  630).  Under  such 
circumstances  the  volume  of  the 
denser  fluid  in  the  interior  of 
the  bladder  becomes  increased  (as  will  be  at  once 
seen  by  its  rise  in  the  tube),  by  the  more  rapid  passage 
through  the  membrane  of  the  thinner  fluid  than  of 
the  thicker,  though  at  the  same  time  a  less  portion  of  the 
syrup  passes  out  into  the  water  or  thinner  fluid,  as  may 
be  proved  by  the  sweet  taste  and  colour  which  the 
latter  gradually  acquires.  This  double  current  will 
continue  as  long  as  there  is  any  material  difference 
of  density  between   the  two  liqriids.      The   stronger 


Fig,  630.  Apparatus  to  show 
osmotic  action.  It  consist!! 
of  a  bladder  filled  with 
syrup,  to  the  open  end  of 
which  a  tube  is  attached 
and  the  whole  placed  in  a 
Teesel  containing  water. 
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ingoing  current  is  termed  endosmoae,  and  the  weaker 
outgoing  current  exosmose.  If  the  position  of  the 
liquids  be  rev^ersed,  the  currents  will  be  reversed  in  like 
manner,  the  preponderating  current,  in  almost  all  cases, 
being  that  which  sets  from  the  thinner  to  the  denser 
liquid. 

The  absorption  and  transmission  of  liquid  matters 
through  cells  is  now  easy  to  explain,  tor  as  the  Huid 
contents  of  the  cells  of  the  roots  of  plants  are  denser 
than  the  water  contained  in  the  media  in  which  they 
grow,  they  will  continually  absorb  the  latter  by  en- 
dosmose;  and  as  the  changes  which  are  going  on  in 
the  cells  of  plants  by  evaporation,  assimilation,  and 
other  processes,  tend  to  thicken  their  contained  liquids, 
there  will  also  be  a  constant  passage  of  the  absorbed 
fluids  from  cell  to  cell  towards  those  parts  where 
such  processes  are  taking  place.  The  laws  of  ordinary 
adhesive  or  capillai^  attraction  and  of  the  diffusion  of 
fluids  also  regulate  the  flow  of  the  juices,  which  in  cer- 
tain cases  may  be  even  set  in  motion  by  either  force. 
The  action,  however,  of  the  intervening  membrane 
(cell-wall),  in  greatly  modifying  or  even  overcoming 
osmotic  action,  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  neighbouring  cells  contain  different  substances 
without  their  intermixture.  In  cellular  plants,  such  as 
Algse  and  Fungi,  absorption  may  take  place  at  any  part 
of  the  thallus ;  while  in  vascular  plants  it  occurs  prin- 
cipally through  the  roots,  though  all  the  green  parts 
may  contribute  to  'it  (see  page  389),  and  that,  too, 
probably  independently  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
stomata. 

(3.)  Movements  of  the  G ell-contents, — In  many  cells, 
and  probably  in  all  at  a  particular  period  of  their 
life,  when  they  are  in  a  vitally  active  state,  a  kind  of 
movement  of  a  portion  of  their  contents  takes  place. 
This  movement  is  due  to  a  circulation  of  the  protoplasm, 
which  is  rendered  visible  by  the  opaque  granular  par- 
ticles   which   it  contains  {Jigs,  631  and  632).      The 
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protoplasm  thus  circulating  does  not  pass  from  one  cell 
to  another,  but  is  atrrctly  coafined  to  the  cell  in  which 
h  originates.  This  kind  o£  raovement  has  been  termed 
Rotation,  Gyration,  or  Intracellular  Circulation  ;  it 
ceases,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  in  cells  wben  they 
bave  attained  a  certain  size,  but  in  those  of  many 
aquatic  plants  it  continues  thrcughont  their  life. 

The  appearances  preseuted   by   these   movements 

Fio.  631.  Via.  63S. 


Fig.  S31.  Bajtoc  calyi  of  flower-bud  < 
protoplum  is  Indlcateil  b;  tbe  utoh 


liedlrectiDuof  thecQ 


vary  in  different  cases.  Thus,  in  the  cells  of  many 
hairs,  ae  in  those  of  Althaa  rosea  {Jig.  631),  the  pro- 
toplasm becomes  hollowed  out,  and  the  motion  is  in 
reticulated  currents,  radiating  apparently  from,  and 
returning  to,  the  nucleus ;  to  this  action  the  term  circa- 
lation  is  applied.  In  the  cells  of'  the  leaves  of  the 
VaUisneria  {fig.  632)  and  Anacharie;  and  in  those  of 
other  parts  of  Uie  same  plants,  intracellular  movements 
may  be  readily  observed  when  they  are  submitted  to  a 
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moderate  microscopic  power ;  here,  however,  the  pro- 
toplasm  does  not  become  hollowed  out,  bat  with    ita 
granular  contents  will  be  seen  to  pass  round  the  interior 
of  the  walls  of  each  cell,  retaiuing  its  activitj  pem)»> 
nenlly ;    this   rooTement  is  called   rotation.       In    the 
CharacecE,  however,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Nltdlw,  the  moving 
Fig.  633.  protoplasm    does    not     rotate 

round  tbewalls,  nor  in  reticular 
currents,  but  pasEes  obliquely 
up  one  side  of  the  cell  {Jig. 
633  )  until  it  reaches  the  ex- 
tremity, and  then  flows  down 
in  an  opposite  direction  on 
the  other  aide. 

No  satisfactory  explanation 
has  yet  been  brought  forward 
to  account  for  this  movement, 
but  it  is  unquestionably  con- 
nected with  the  vitality  of  the 
cell -contents,  and  all  agents 
that  actually  injure  the  cell  will 
generally  stop  it  at  once,  and 
permanently,  though  in  some 
'^L^St  b  «•"  '""'™i?li''  plants  {88  Chara)  a  large  cell 

specks  of   CTura,  magnfflcd.    f         ■■  ^    ^    ,         '       .i_     °  ..■■, 

The  bnodiea  tin  Hrcsogcd  In   may  be  tied  across  the  middle 
teMa'nf''Mch'Mii  eibib™'a  vi'm  the  effect  of  Stopping  the 

kind  of  olronlntion.    The  dl-    circulation     temporarily  ;     but 
tadksted  4  <i»'^"™™™       aft^  "  slifrt  time  it  will  recom- 
mence in  each  half. 

4.  Elaboration  of  the  CeH- 
(xntentt, — A II  cells  exposed  to  light,  heat,  and  air  which 
contain  protoplasm  have  the  power  of  producing  in  their 
contents  the  different  organic  compounds  which  are 
concerned  in  the  development  of  new  tissues;  and  in 
the  formation  of  others  which  have  been  termed 
secretions.  (See  page  403.)  In  old  cells  the  secre- 
tions of  the  plant  are  also,  in  part,  deposited. 
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2.  Fdnctions  of  Prosenchymatous  Cells. — Prosen- 
chymatous  cells  are  especially  adapted,  by  their  con- 
struction and  mode  of  combination  into  a  tissue,  for 
giving  strength  and  support  to  plants.  In  a  young 
state  also,  before  their  walls  are  thickened,  they  appear 
to  be  the  main  agents  by  which  the  fluids  absorbed  by 
the  roots  are  carried  upwards  to  the  leaves  and  other  ex- 
ternal organs,  to  be  elaborated  by  the  agency  of  heat, 
light,  and  air.  This,  however,  is  doubted  by  some 
experimenters.  (See  Functions  of  Vessels yhelow,)  The 
down  current  of  elaborated  sap  is  generally  believed  to 
pass  through  the  liber-cells  of  the  inner  bark. 

3.  Functions  of  Vessels. — The  functions  of  the 
spiral,  annular,  reticulated,  pitted,  and  scalariform  ves- 
sels have  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  from  an 
early  period,  and  have  been  repeatedly  investigated. 
Hales,  Bischoff,  and  others  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  vessels  were  carriers  of  air,  and  it  is  certain  that 
air  alone  is  found  in  old  vessels ;  while  Dutrochet,  Link, 
Rominger,  &c.,  believed  that  their  essential  function 
was  to  carry  fluids  from  the  root  upwards,  which  views 
from  recent  observations  appear  to  be  correct.  Accord- 
ing to  Link,  when  plants  are  watered  for  several  days 
with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  after- 
wards with  a  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  prussian 
blue  is  found  in  the  vessels,  and  not  in  the  prosenchy- 
matous cells,  as  the  experiments  of  Hoflinann,  alluded 
to  in  speaking  of  the  functions  of  prosenchymatous  cells, 
seem  to  indicate ;  and,  more  recently,  the  experiments 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  conducted  with  great  care,  tend  to 
show  that,  in  young  plants  at  all  events,  the  vessels  are 
the  chief  sap-carriers,  whence  the  fluid  exudes  into  the 
surrounding  prosenchyma. 

Functions  of  Laticiferous  Vessels, —  The  physio- 
logical importance  of  these  vessels  has  given  rise  to 
much  discusBion,  and  is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  But 
it  would  appear  that  these  vessels,  as  also  others  which 
are  closely  allied  to  them,  as  sieve  vessels  and  vesicular 

cc2 
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vessels,  act  as  reservoirs  of  nutrient  fluids,  and  also  as 
carriers  of  such  fluids  to  those  parts  of  plants  where 
they  are  required. 

4.  Functions  of  Epidermal  Tissue. — The  special 
functions  of  epidermal  tissue  are  : — ^to  protect  the  tissues 
beneath  from  injury,  and  from  being  too  rapidly  affected 
by  atmospheric  changes ;  to  regulate  the  transpiration 
of  watery  fluids ;  to  absorb  and  exhale  gaseous  matters ; 
and  probably,  to  some  extent,  to  absorb  water.  The 
epidermis  itself  is  specially  designed  to  prevent  a  too 
ready  evaporation  of  fluid  matters  from  the  tissues 
beneath,  and  hence  we  find  that  it  is  variously  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  diflerent  conditions  to  which  plants  are 
submitted.  But  while  the  epidermis  generally  has  for 
its  object  the  restraining  of  a  too  abundant  exhala- 
tion, tiie  stomata  are  especially  designed  to  facilitate 
and  regulate  the  passage  of  fluid  matters,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number,  therefore,  upon  the  different 
organs  and  parts  of  plants,  cceteris  paribus^  so  will  be 
the  exhalation  from  them. 

It  is  also  through  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  and 
more  especially  through  the  stomata,  that  certain  gaseous 
matters  are  absorbed  from,  and  exhaled  into,  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  the  processes  of  Respiration  and  Assimilation. 
(See  pages  309  and  402.) 

It  has  long  been  a  disputed  question  whether  the 
epidermal  tissue  and  its  appendages  have  the  power  of 
absorbing  liquids,  such  as  water.  But  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Henslow  seem  to  prove  that  leaves  can  absorb 
moisture.  (See  page  399.)  Indeed,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  account  for  the  immediate  recovery  of  drooping  plants 
in  a  greenhouse  when  water  is  sprinkled  upon  the  floors, 
or  the  revival  in  nature  of  vegetation  when  a  mist 
follows  a  long  succession  of  dry  weather — except  on 
the  supposition  that  watery  vapour  is  taken  up  by  the 
epidermal  tissue  and  its  appendages,  unless  the  presence 
of  moisture  acts  only  in  the  way  of  checking  transpira- 
tion. 
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Origin  and  Development  of  Stomata, — A  stoma  is 
formed  by  the  division  of  an  epidermal  cell  (the  mother- 
cell)  by  a  partition  which  extends  across  and  divides 
the  two  daughter-  or  sister-cells  (Jig,  634,  s) ;  this  par- 
tition then  becomes  thickened,  especially  at  the  angles 
where  it  joins  the  walls  of  the  parent- cell.  After  a 
time  the  thickened  partition  becomes  laminated,  when  a 
cleft  appears  in  it,  narrower  in  the  middle,  wider  without 
and  within,  which  unites  the  intercellular  space  (Jig, 
634,  D,  s,  t)  with  the  external  air.  Before  the  parent  cell 
divides,  a  cuticularisation  of  its  surface  also  takes  place, 
the  cuticle  extending  over  the  apposed  surfaces  of  the 


Fig.  634. 


Fig.  ^34.  Pj  p.  Parenchyma  of  the  leaf.  «,  e.  Epidermis  cells,  s. 
Stoma,  i.  Air  cavity.  In  the?e  flgures  the  development  of  the 
stoma  of  Hyaeinthtu  orientalis  is  represented  from  the  first 
division  of  the  mother-cell  in  A  into  two  daughter-cells,  to  the 
complete  separation  shown  in  d.    After  Sachs. 

sister-cells,  and  the  adjoining  cells  of  the  epidermis. 
Even  when  the  division  is  complete,  a  portion  (if  the 
leaf  is  examined  in  a  superficial  position)  still  remains 
as  a  simple  lamella.  These  two  sister-  or  daughter- eel  Is 
are  called  guard-cells,  and  further  differ  from  the  rest 
of  the  epidermis  in  containing  chlorophyll  and  starch. 

5.  Functions  of  the  Appendages  of  the  Epidermis. 
— Hairs  and  their  modifications  appear  to  be  designed 
to  protect  the  epidermis  and  parts  beneath  from  injury 
due  to  cold  and  other  external  influences,  hence  we 
find  young  buds  (page  99),  &c.,  frequently  coated  with 
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hairs.  Hairs  also  appear  in  certain  instances,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  to  absorb  fluid  matters  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, whilst  in  other  cases  they  serve  to  assist  the 
epidermis  in  restraining  exhalation;  and  we  find, 
accordingly,  that  plants  which  are  densely  coated  with 
them  are  well  adapted  to  grow  in  very  dry  situations, 
and  to  sustain  without  injury  a  season  of  drought. 

Glands  are  those  organs  which  in  themselves  secrete 
some  peculiar  matter.  (See  page  63.)  These  secre- 
tions are  either  permanently  stored  up  in  them,  or 
excreted. 

6.  Functions  of  the  Intercellular  System. — The 
intercellular  canals,  except  at  those  times  in  which  the 
tissues  of  the  plant  are  gorged  with  sap,  as  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  are  filled  with  air,  and  the  special  function 
which  they  perform  is  to  allow  a  communication  be- 
tween the  external  air  and  the  contents  of  the  internal 
tissues  by  virtue  6f  the  laws  regulating  the  diffusion  of 
gases.  They  likewise  facilitate  exhalation  of  liquid 
matters  by  their  connexion  with  the  stomata.  The 
intercellular  spaces  are  also,  in  most  cases,  filled  with 
air ;  while  the  air-cells  and  air-cavities,  as  their  names 
imply,  are  in  like  manner  filled  with  aeriform  matters, 
and  in  water-plants  are  especially  designed  to  diminish 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  parts  in  which  they  are  found, 
and  thus  to  enable  them  to  fioat  readily,  or  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  The  receptacles  of  secretion,  as 
their  name  implies,  contain  the  peculiar  secretions  of 
certain  plants,  and  are  closely  allied  in  their  nature 
to  glands. 

Section  2.  Phtsiologt  of  the  Organs  of  Nutrition. 

1.  Of  the  Root  or  Descending  Axis. — The  ofiices 
performed  by  the  root  are  : — 1.  To  fix  the  plant  firmly 
in  the  earth  or  to  the  substance  upon  which  it  grows, 
or,  in  some  aquatic  plants,  to  fioat  or  suspend  it  in  the 
water.  2.  To  absorb  liquid  food.  3.  According  to  some 
authors,  to  excrete  into  the  soil  certain  matters  which 
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are  injurious,  or  at  least  not  necessary  for  the  healthy 
development  of  the  plant,  though  in  the  earth  they  may 
assist  subsequent  absorption  by  dissolving  substances 
which  could  not  otherwise  pass  into  the  plant.  4.  To 
act  as  a  reservoir  of  nutriment. 

The  office  which  the  root  performs,  of  fixing  plants 
in  those  situations  where  food  can  be  obtained,  is  evi- 
dent, and  needs  no  further  remarks. 

Absorption  by  the  Root. — The  function  which  the 
root  performs  of  absorbing  food  for  the  uses  of  the  plant, 
from  the  materials  in  or  upon  which  it  grows,  is  not 
possessed  by  its  whole  surface,  but  is  confined  to  the 
cells  and  root-hairs  {Jig,  163)  of  the  newly  developed 
portions  and  young  parts  adjacent  to  them ;  and  even 
these  parts  can  only  absorb  when  they  are  in  the  closest 
contact  with  the  particles  of  soil  by  the  root-hairs. 
Hence  in  the  process  of  transplanting,  it  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  young  growing  rootlets  as  far  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  plants  thus  operated  upon  will  languish 
or  die,  according  to  the  amount  of  injury  they  have  sus- 
tained. 

This  absorption  of  food  by  the  youngest  rootlets  is 
due  to  osmose  taking  place  between  the  contents  of 
their  cells  and  the  fiuids  of  the  surrounding  soil.  (See 
page  384.) 

Roots  absorb  more  water  than  the  plant  requires, 
and  this  excess  of  fluid  exerts  a  pressure  up  the  stem 
called  Root  pressure,  which  may  be  measured  by  cutting 
off  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  of  a  growing  plant  and 
attaching  a  manometer  to  the  cut  end.  (See  pages  418 
and  419.) 

Boots  can  only  absorb  substances  in  a  liquid  state, 
therefore  the  different  inorganic  substances  which  are 
derived  from  the  soil,  and  which  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  food  of  plants,  must  be  previously  dissolved  in 
water.  If  the  roots  of  a  freely  growing  plant  be  placed 
in  water  in  which  charcoal  in  the  most  minute  state  of 
division  has  been  put,  as  that  substance  is  insoluble  in 
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the  fluid,  it  will  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  roots,  and 
the  water  alone  will  pass  into  them. 

Selection  of  Food  by  Boots. — Numerous  experimen- 
ters have  proved  that  when  the  roots  of  living  plants 
are  put  :'nto  mixed  solutions  of  various  salts,  some 
will  be  taken  up  more  freely  than  others.  Again,  though 
the  seeds  of  the  common  Bean  and  Wheat  be  sown  in 
the  same  soil,  and  exposed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
same  influences  in  their  after-growth  and  development, 
yet  chemical  analysis  shows  that,  the  Wheat  stalk  con* 
tains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  silica  (which  it  must 
have  obtained  from  the  soil)  than  that  of  the  Bean. 

The  experiments  of  others,  again,  appear,  on  the 
contrary,  to  indicate  that  roots  absorb  all  substances 
presented  to  them  indifferently,  and  in  equal  propor- 
tions. But  the  simple  fact,  as  just  mentioned,  which  is 
easily  proved  by  chemical  analysis — that  the  ashes  of 
different  plants  contain  different  substances  or  in  very 
different  proportions — seems  to  prove  incontestably  that 
roots  have  a  power  of  selecting  their  food.  In  using 
the  term  selecting^  we  do  not,  however,  intend  to  imply 
that  roots  have  any  inherent  vital  power  of  selection 
resembling  animal  volition,  but  only  to  express  the 
result  produced  by  virtue  of  the  mutual  actions  of  the 
root  and  the  substances  which  surround.it  in  the  soil. 
This  power  or  property  of  selection  is  without  doubt 
due  to  some  at  present  but  little  understood  molecular 
relation  which  exists  between  the  membranes  of  the 
cells  of  different  plants  and  the  substances  which  are 
taken  up  or  rejected  by  them,  different  roots  possessing 
different  osmotic  action  for  the  same  substances. 

Excretion  by  Roots. — Hoots  seem  to  have  no  power 
of  getting  rid  of  excrement! tious  matters  like  that 
possessed  by  animals ;  but  that  they  do  throw  off  into 
the  soil  a  portion  of  their  contents  by  a  process  of 
exosmose,  which  appears  to  be  an  almost  necessary 
result  and  accompaniment  of  the  end  osmose  by  which 
absorption  takes  place,  is  most  probable.     Carbon  di- 
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oxide,  and  posiibly  other  acid  substances,  are  parted 
with  by  roots  in  this  way;  and  thus  assist  subsequent 
absorption  by  dissolving  substances  which  could  not 
otherwise  pass  into  the  plant. 

Storing  of  Nutriment  by  RooU.~Rco\e  frequently 
act  as  reservoirs  of  nutriment  in  the  form  of  siarchy, 
gummy,  and  similar  matters  for  the  future  support  of 
the  plant.  The  tubercules  of  the  Dahlia  and  Orchis ; 
and  the  roots  of  the  Turnip,  Carrot,  and  other  biennials, 
are  familiar  illustrations. 

Development  of  Roots, — The  growing  part  of  the 
root  is  called  the  growing  point  (punctual  vegetationie). 


It  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  apex  of  the  root,  but 
is  not  really  so,  since  it  is  covered  with  a  cap  of  cells, 
the  pileorhisa.  (See  page  117.)  The  cells  composing 
it  consist  of  primary  meristem ;  '  they  are  thin-walled, 

'  This  name  is  givpn  to  that  kind  of  merifltBin  which  forms 
the  whole  tigsiie  of  very  young  organs  or  parts  of  crgana,  ia 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  another  kind  of  meriBtem,  termed 
MBimdary  merKlem  (page  82),  which  oceure  in  organs  along  with' 
pertfanenl  lifme,  or  that  tissue  in  which  the  cells  are  no  longer 
oapable  of  division. 
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filled  with  protoplasm,  and  are  capable  of  divisioD. 
Here,  as  in  stems,  and  unlike  leaves,  the  last  formed 
part  is  towards  the  apex ;  hence  the  growth  in  length 
is  indefinite,  the  difference  between  the  growing  part  or 
so-called  apical  cell  in  roots  and  stems  being  that,  in 
the  former  case,  it  or  they  (for*  there  is  frequently  a 
group  of  apical  cells)  are  covered  by  a  cap  of  cells 
{fig,  635,  kj  /,  772,  n)  formed  from  the  distal  or  apex 
end  of  the  so-called  apical  cell,  v ;  whereas  in  stems 
there  is  no  such  cap.     (See  page  396,  and^^.  636.) 

2.  Of  the  Stem  or  Caulome. — The  offices  per- 
formed by  the  stem  and  its  ramifications  are  : — 1.  To 
form  a  support  for  the  leaves  and  other  appendages  of 
the  axis  which  have  but  a  temporary  existence,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  be  freely  exposed  to  the  infiuences 
of  light  and  air,  which  are  essential  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  their  functions  and  development ;  2.  To 
convey  air  and  fluid  matters  upwards,  downwards,  and 
inwards,  to  those  parts  of  plants  where  active  chemical 
and  other  changes  are  going  on ;  and  3.  To  act  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  so-called  secretions  of  the  plant. 

Special  Functions  of  the  different  Parts  of  the  Stem. 
— (1.)  The  Medulla  or  Pith, — Various  functions  have  at 
different  times  been  ascribed  to  the  pith.  In  the  young 
plant,  and  in  all  cases  when  newly  formed,  the  cells  of 
the  pith  are  filled  with  a  greenish  fluid  containing  nu- 
trient substances  in  a  state  of  solution  ;  but  as  the  pith 
increases  in  age  it  loses  its  colour,  becomes  .dry,  and 
is  generally  more  or  less  destroyed.  The  pith,  there- 
fore, would  appear  to  serve  the  temporary  purpose  of 
nourishing  the  parts  which  surround  it  when  they  are 
in  a  young  state ;  and  in  some  cases  it  seems  also  to  act 
as  a  reservoir  of  the  so-called  secretions  of  the  plant. 

(2.)  The  Wood, — The  wood,  when  in  a  young  and 
pervious  condition  (^alburnum),  is  the  main  agent  by 
.which  the  crude  sap  is  conveyed  upwards  to  the  ex- 
ternal organs  to  be  aerated  and  elaborated ;  but  whether 
the  passage  is  primarily  by  the  vessels  or  the  prosen- 
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chymatous  cells  is  disputed.  (See  page  387.)  As 
the  wood  increases  in  age,  and  becomes  heart*wood  or 
duramen,  the  tissues  of  which  it  is  composed  become 
thickened  and  altered  in  various  ways,  by  which  they 
are  more  or  less  hardened  and  solidified,  and  in  this 
manner  the  stem  acquires  strength  and  firmness,  but 
the  tissues  are  no  longer  physiologically  active,  and  are 
in  fact  useless  as  carriers  of  sap. 

Formation  of  Wood, — On  the  outside  of  the  young 
wood,  but  organically  connected  with  it  and  with  the  liber 
of  Dicotyledons,  is  the  vitalJy  active  layer  of  cells  called 
the  cambium  layer  (page  82),  from  which  are  annually 
formed  new  layers  of  wood  and  inner  bark.  The  cells 
of  the  cambium  layer  are  filled  in  the  spring,  and  at 
other  seasons  when  growth  takes  place,  with  elaborated 
sap,  or  that  sap  which  contains  all  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  new  structures.  Great 
differences  of  opinion  exist  amongst  botanists  as  to  the 
exact  manner  in  which  wood  is  deposited,  but  they 
are  nearly  all  agreed  that  the  materials  from  which  it 
is  formed  are  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  that  without 
leaves  there  can  be  no  additions  to  it,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion to  their  amount  so  will  be  the  thickness  of  the 
wood. 

Herbert  Spencer  believes  that  intermittent  me- 
chanical strains,  such  as  those  produced  by  the  wind, 
are  the  sole  cause  of  the  formation  of  wood,  which  is 
developed  to  resist  the  strains.  His  experiments  were 
anticipated  by  Knight  so  far  back  as  1803 ;  but  his 
results  must  be  taken  with  modification.  Jt  is  probably 
true  that  such  a  conservative  formation  of  wood  does 
occur  to  meet  unusual  strains ;  but  the  want  of  corre- 
spondence in  nature  between  great  exposure  to  such 
strains  and  large  deposit  of  wood,  and  the  numerous 
examples  of  great  wood -formation  in  ligneous  twiners 
and  nailed-up  trees  must  prevent  us  from  considering  it 
an  all-sufEcient  explanation. 

(3.)  The  Medullary   Rays, — The  functions  which 
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tlieae  rays  perform  ia  probably  to  asaist  tbe  diffusion  of 
a  portioD  of  the  elaborated  Bap  from  the  bark  and  cam- 
biiiiB  layer  through  the  wood,  in  which  certain  of  the 
organic  compounda  or  secretions  it  contains  are  uJti- 
oiately  deposited. 

(4.)  The  Bark.— The  hark  acts  as  a  protection  to  the 
young  and  tender  parts  within  it.  The  inner  part  is 
generally  believed  to  convey  the  elaborated  sap  from 
the  leaves  downwards,  in  order  that  new  tissues  may 
be  developed,  and  the  different  secretiona  deposited  in 
the  wood  and  in  its  own  substance.  The  inner  bark 
frequently  contains  very 
Fia.63S.  active    medicinal     sub- 

stances, and  others  which 
are  ueefiil  in  the  arts  i&c. 
Development    of  the 
Stem. — The  stem  is  de- 
veloped from  the  apex  or 
growing  point  (punctvm 
vegetationis),  where  is  sit- 
uated the  apical  cell  or 
apical  groups  of  cells.    In 
moat  of  the  Cryptogamta 
growth  is  effected  by  the 
diviaion  of  a  single  api- 
Fig.  <!«.  LongitodlDBl  section  throagi.    cal  cell  (Jig.  636),  which 
the  »plQ«l  ngUm  of  tbwe  prinjAry    jg  frenerally  laree,  and  di- 
ebooto  of  Clmra  fragllii,     I.  Apical        .?      .         ■'        o, '       -■  — ■ 

Rii,  In  vhicb  segniBiiM  are  fonoed    vides  into  two  daughter- 

dl,\i^j''l\a^tt^t^'Z^'%  *'*"^  ""^  ^^  which  be- 
lower  cell  not  furlhBrdlylBLblf,wbiob  comes  the  new  apical 
2™ 'S3  ™'°«p^r'S°t''i^b''f,^':  cell,  while  the  other,  the 
?"?'.!!  "S?"'  ^  "'•  ""*  *''*  '"*'*"'  eegment-cell,  by    further 

(,  V,  4",  b",  which  Bl!o  nnda-go  eec-      i  -    -  -         ,  ^    , 

menution.   After  swIh.  diviNon  lorms  the  per- 

manent tissue.  In  the 
ateme  of  the  higher  plants,  instead  of  a  single  apical 
cell,  there  are  generally  aeverel  such  cells,  which  differ 
from  the  like  cells  of  roota  in  having  no  special  cap, 
and  from  leaves  in  the  fact  that  the  cells  last  formed 
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are  at  the  apex.    (See  Development  of  Roots j  page  393 ; 
and  of  the  Leaves,  page  409.) 

3.  Of  the  Leaves. — The  essential  functions  of  the 
leaves  are: — 1.  The  exhalation  of  the  superfluous  fluid 
of  the  crude  sap  in  the  form  of  watery  vapour;  2. 
The  absorption  of  fluid  matters;  3.  The  absorption 
and  exhalation  of  gases ;  and  4.  The  formation  of  the 
organic  compounds  which  are  concerned  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  tissues,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
various  secretions  of  plants.  These  functions  they  are 
enabled  to  perform  through  the  influence  of  heat,  air, 
and  light,  to  which  agents,  by  their  position  on  the  as- 
cending axis  of  the  plant,  and  by  their  own  structure, 
they  are  necessarily,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  freely 
exposed. 

(1.)  Exhalation  of  Watery  Vapour  by  Leaves. — The 
immediate  object  and  eflect  of  this  process,  which  is 
commonly  termed  transpiration,  is  the  thickening  of 
the  crude  sap,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  solid 
contents  in  any  particular  portion  of  it.  This  transpi- 
ration of  watery  vapour,  as  already  noticed  (see  page 
388),  takes  place  through  the  stomata,  and  hence  as  a 
general  rule  the  quantity  transpired  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a 
true  epidermis  and  the  various  modifications  to  which 
this  is  liable,  have  also  an  important  influence  upon 
the  transpiration  of  fluid  matters. 

From  some  interesting  experiments  of  M.  Garreau 
on  transpiration  of  leaves,  he  was  led  to  draw  the 
following  conclusions : — 1.  The  quantity  of  water  ex- 
haled by  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves  is 
usually  as  1  to  2,  1  to  3,  or  even  1  to  5,  or  more. 
The  quantity  has  no  relation  to  the  position  of  the 
surfaces,  for  the  leaves,  when  reversed,  gave  the  same 
results  as  when  in  their  natural  position.  2.  There  is 
a  correspondence  between  the  quantity  of  water  ex- 
haled and  the  number  of  stomata.  3.  The  transpiration 
of  fluid  takes  place  in  greater  quantity  on  the  parts  of 
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the  epidermis  where  there  is  least  waxy  or  fatty  matter, 
as  along  the  line  of  the  ribs. 

This  transpiration  of  fluid  is  influenced  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  varying  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  as 
to  moisture  and  dryness;  thus,  if  two  plants  of  the 
same  nature  are  submitted  to  similar  conditions,  except 
that  one  is  placed  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  other  in 
a  moist,  the  former  will  give  off  more  fluid  than  the 
latter,  though,  according  to  M*Nab,  a  plant  exposed  to 
the  sun  will  transpire  most  in  a  moist  atmosphere ; 
while  in  the  shade,  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  vapour 
causes  transpiration  to  cease.  The  great  agent,  however, 
which  influences  transpiration  is  light.  Daubeny  also 
found  that  the  different  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  had  a 
varying  influence,  the  illuminating  rays  having  more 
effect  than  the  heating  rays.  But  the  result  of'  M. 
Weisner's  experiments  show  that  the  action  of  light 
on  transpiration  is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence 
of  chlorophyll ;  that  they  are  not  the  most  luminous 
rays,  but  those  which  correspond  to  the  absorption  band 
of  the  chlorophyllian  spectrum,  which  excite  transpi- 
ration ;  and  finally,  that  the  rays  which  pass  through  the 
chlorophyll  solution  exerted  but  little  effect  on  ti-an- 
spiration. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  thus  exhaled  or  transpired  by 
the  leaves  has  been  the  subject  of  various  experiments. 
The  most  complete  observations  upon  this  point  were 
made  by  Hales  so  long  ago  as  1 724.  He  found  that  a 
common  Sunflower  S^  feet  high,  weighing  3  pounds, 
and  with  a  surface  estimated  at  5,616  square  inches, 
exhaled,  on  an  average,  about  twenty  ounces  of  fluid  in 
the  course  of  the  day ;  a  Cabbage  plant,  with  a  surface 
of  2,736  square  inches,  about  nineteen  ounces  per  day ; 
a  Vine  with  surface  of  1,820  square  inches,  from  five 
to  six  ounces ;  and  a  Lemon  tree,  exposing  a  surface  of 
2,557  square  inches,  six  ounces  on  an  average  in  a  day. 

The  fluid  which  thus  passes  off  by  the  leaves  of  plants 
is  almost  pure  water.      This  transpiration  of  watery 
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vapour  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  excretion  of 
water  containing  variouR  saline  and  organic  matters 
dissolved  in  it,  which  takes  place  in  certain  plants, 
either  from  the  general  surface  of  their  leaves,  or  from 
special  glands.  In  the  peculiarly  formed  leaves  of  Dis^ 
chidia,  Nepenthes,  Sarracenia,  and  Ileliamphora,  watery 
excretions  of  this  nature  always  exist.  From  the  ex- 
tremities or  margins  of  the  leaves  of  various  Maranta- 
cese,  Musaceae,  Araceae,  Graminace®,  and  other  plants, 
water  is  also  constantly  excreted  in  drops  at  certain 
periods  of  vegetation ;  but  this  may  be  due  in  certain 
cases  to  root-pressure  caused  by  the  great  amount  of 
fluid  absorbed.  But  the  most  remarkable  plant  of  this 
kind  is  the  Caladium  distillatorivm,  from  which  half 
a  pint  of  fluid  has  been  noticed  to  drop  away  during 
a  single  night,  from  orifices  placed  at  the  extremities 
of  the  leaves,  and  communicating  freely  with  internal 
passages. 

(2.)  Absorption  of  Fluids  bi/ Leaves, —  The  recent 
researches  of  Henslow,  as  already  noticed  (page  388), . 
seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  both  leaves  and  green 
internodes  are  capable  of  absorbing  a  large  amount  of 
moisture,  and  that  probably  the  quantity  absorbed  is 
independent  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  stomata. 

(3.)  Absorption  and  Exhalation  of  Gases  b^  Leaves, 
— We  have  already  noticed  (p.  391)  the  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  roots  of  absorbing  liquid  food  from  the 
medium  in  which  they  grow,  and  also  their  supposed 
power  of  excretion  (p.  392).  Whilst  plants  are  thus 
intimately  connected  by  their  roots  with  the  soil  or 
medium  in  which  they  are  placed,  they  have  also 
important  relations  with  the  atmosphere  by  their  leaves 
and  other  external  organs,  which  are  constantly  absorb- 
ing from,  or  exhaling  into  it,  certain  gases.  The 
atmosphere,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  brought  into 
communication  with  the  interior  of  the  leaves  hy  the 
stomata ;  and  in  this  way  fills  the  whole  intercellular 
structure  of   these  organs  much    in    the    same   way 
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as  the  air  fills  the  lungs  of  an  animal.  The  gases 
which  are  thus  absorbed  and  exhaled  by  the  leaves 
and  other  green  organs  and  parts  of  plants  are  essen- 
tially carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen.  The  experiments 
of  Boussingault  would  also  indicate  that,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  carbon  oxide  is  evolved  with  the  free  oxygen. 
Draper  and  many  others  likewise  believe  that  leaves 
and  other  parts  exhale  nitrogen  when  exposed  to  sun- 
light. Plants,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  also  ab- 
sorb nitrogen  from  the  air,  though  it  does  not  then  serve 
for  nutrition,  but  the  investigations  of  Lawes,  Gilbert, 
Daubeny,  and  Pugh  tend,  on  the  contrary,  to  negative 
this  statement.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  plants 
is  greater,  however,  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  supplied  to  the  soil  by  rain,  and 
is  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  absorption  of  ammonia 
from  the  soil,  as  also,  probably,  partly  by  the  leaves, 
According  to  Sachs  and  Meyer,  whose  observations  have 
been  confirmed  by  Schlosing. 

The  absorption  and  exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  oxygen  gases  by  the  leaves  vary  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Thus,  when 
the  green  leaves  of  a  healthy  plant  are  exposed  to  sun- 
light, all  experiments  show  that  carbon  dioxide  is 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  and  decomposed,  leaving 
its  carbon,  which  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition, 
behind,  and  evolving  its  oxygen.  These  changes  do 
not  take  place  in  the  deep-seated  tissues  of  the  plant, 
nor  in  the  epidermal  cells,  but  in  those  only  beneath 
the  latter.  This  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  is 
effected  by  the  influence  of  chlorophyll;  for  when 
leaves  are  not  green,  as  is  the  case  in  many  parasitic 
plants  and  in  those  which  are  more  or  less  blanched, 
they,  like  the  other  parts  of  a  plant  in  a  similar  con- 
dition, are  incapable  of  assimilating,  and  must  there- 
fore procure  their  nutriment  from  already  assimilated 
materials. 

This  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  with  fixation  of 
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carbon  and  evolution  o£  oxygen  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  the  plants  are 
exposed;  but  the  experiments  of  Draper,  Hunt,  and 
others,  show  that  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum 
have  a  varying  influence  in  promoting  such  a  decom- 
position. Thus  Draper  concluded  by  his  experiments 
that  the  illuminating  rays  have  the  greatest  effect  in 
promoting  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide,  those  nearest 
them  much  less  so,  and  the  heating  and  chemical  rays 
none  at  all.  The  experiments  of  Cloez  and  Gratiolet 
lead  substantially  to  the  same  conclusions.  Some  heat, 
however,  is  necessary  for  this  decomposition,  and  with- 
in certain  limits  it  is  found  that  a  slight  increase  of 
heat  will  compensate  for  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
active  light  rays.  (See  also  The  Effect  of  the  Electric 
Light  on  the  Growth  of  Plants^  &c.) 

Whilst  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  and  evo- 
lution of  oxygen  are  thus  taking  place  by  day,  it  is 
supposed  by  most  observers,  that  in  the  absence  of 
light  a  contrary  action  occurs — oxygen  being  then 
absorbed,  and  carbon  dioxide  exhaled.  At  the  same 
time,  all  who  hold  this  opinion  admit,  that  the  amount 
of  oxygen  gas  thus  absorbed  by  night  is  very  much  less 
than  that  given  off  by  day. 

Some  authors,  again,  maintain  that  carbon  dioxide 
is  given  off  by  the  leaves  in  varying  quantities,  both  by 
day  and  night ;  whilst  others  deny  that  leaves,  at  any 
time  when  in  a  healthy  state,  give  off  carbon  dioxide. 

Those,  again,  who  hold  the  opinion  that  leaves 
when  exposed  to  solar  light  give  off  oxygen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absorption  and  decomposition  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  that  a  contrary  change  takes  place 
by  night — maintain  different  views  upon  the  nature  of 
these  changes.  Some  of  them  regard  the  evolution 
of  oxygen  by  day  as  a  true  vegetable  respiration^  and 
hence  look  upon  vegetable  respiration  as  producing 
results  upon  the  atmosphere  diametrically  opposite  to 
those   of  animal  respiration.     Others,   such   as   Mohl 
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and  Henfrej,  say  that  here  we  have  two  distinct 
fanctions  going  on — one,  taking  place  by  day,  and  con* 
sisting  in  the  consumption  of  carbon  dioxide,  with  fix- 
ation of  carbon  and  evolution  of  oxygen ;  and  another y 
only  occurring  by  night,  in  the  leaves  and  other  green 
parts,  but  also  by  night  and  day  in  those  not  green, 
and  which  consist  in  the  absorption  of  oxyp^en  and 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  former  function  they 
regard  as  a  process  of  assimilation^  and  the  latter  as 
respiration. 

Those  who  maintain  that  carbon  dioxide  is  exhaled 
both  by  day  and  night,  regard  this  as  true  vegetable 
respiration ;  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen  by  day,  as 
due  to  assimilation ;  while  those  who  deny  that  carbon 
dioxide  is  ever  given  off  by  healthv  leaves,  regard  the 
exhalation  of  oxygen  gas  as  vegetable  respiration. 

It  will  be  seen  ironi  the  above  abstract  of  the 
opinions  of  different  physiologists,  that  various  ideas 
are  entertained  by  them  as  to  the  action  of  the  leaves 
and  other  green  organs  under  different  degrees  of  light ; 
and  also  upon  the  character  of  such  changes.  Gene- 
rally, it  may  be  stated — that  all  agree  as  to  the  evo- 
lution of  oxygen  by  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of 
plants  under  the  influence  of  solar  light  with  the  fix- 
ation of  carbon,  to  which  process  the  term  assimilation 
is  applied  in  this  volume  in  accordance  with  the  views 
now  commonly  entertained  by  botanists ;  while  that  of 
respiration  is  here  used  to  denote  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  takes 
place  both  by  night  and  day,  but  is  most  evident  by 
night,  because  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  given  off 
during  the  day  in  the  process  of  assimilation  obscures 
the  former  change.     (See  page  420.) 

(4.)  Formation  of  Organic  Compounds  by  Leaves. — 
By  the  alterations  produced  in  the  watery  contents  of 
the  green  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  plants,  by 
exposure  to  air,  heat,  and  light,  the  matters  which 
they  contain  are  left  in  a  state  prone  to  change,  and 
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therefore  freely  combine  together.  By  this  means  the 
different  organic  compounds  are  produced  which  are 
directly  concerned  in  the  development  of  new  tissues ; 
and  in  the  formation  of  others,  such  as  resinous 
matters,  various  acids,  numerous  alkaloids,  colouring 
matters,  &c.,  which,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
perform  no  further  active  part  in  the  plant,  and  are 
accordingly  removed  from  the  young  and  vitally  active 
parts,  and  either  stored  up  in  the  older  tissues,  and 
hence  frequently  termed  secretions,  or  removed  alto- 
gether from  the  plant  as  excretions.  The  production 
of  these  organic  substances  takes  place  by  assimilation 
and  metastasis,  (See  page  420.)  We  see,  therefore, 
that  without  leaves  or  other  analogous  green  organs  no 
growth  to  any  extent  could  take  place,  or  any  peculiar 
secretions  be  formed;  but  it  must  be  also  recollected 
that  without  the  exposure  of  even  the  leaves  to  light, 
no  proper  assimilation  of  the  various  matters  taken 
up  by  the  plant  can  be  effected ;  for  instance,  if  a  plant 
be  put  into  the  dark,  it  becomes  blanched  (etiolated), 
in  consequence  of  the  non-development  of  chlorophyll 
properly  so  called  (page  405),  and,  moreover,  no  woody 
matter  is  then  formed,  and  but  few  of  its  peculiar  secre- 
tions. The  receut  experiments  of  Pringsheim  tend  to 
show  that  the  earliest  nutritive  product  produced  by 
the  influence  of  light,  heat,  and  air  is  formed  in  the 
interior  of  the  chlorophyll  grains.  This  principle 
he  has  termed  hypochlorin,  and  by  its  oxidation  he 
believes  that  all  nutritive  bodies  such  as  starch, 
dextrose,  and  oil,  are  formed.  It  is  also  supposed  by 
Pringsheim  that  the  function  of  the  green  colouring 
matter  is  to  act  as  a  screen,  and  to  reject  the  rays  of 
the  spectrum  favouring  oxidation,  and  to  allow  those 
only  to  pass  which  aid  nutrition. 

How  such,  a  vast  variety  of  organic  compounds  can 
be  formed  in  plants,  is  at  present  almost  unknown.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  the  elimination  of  oxygen  and 

carbon  dioxide,  already  described,  are  results  of  these 
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chemical  processes.  The  food  of  plants  is  highly 
oxygenated  as  compared  with  the  important  proximate 
principles  formed  within  their  leaf-cells,  and  hence 
a  disengagement  of  oxygen  must  occur  during  their 
formation. 

(5.)  Effects  of  Oases  generally  upon  Leaves. — We 
have  now  seen  that  the  ordinary  normal  constituents 
of  atmospheric  air,  namely,  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  ammonia,  in  certain  proportions,  are  those 
which  are  especially  necessary  for  the  due  elaboration 
of  the  various  organic  compounds  of  plants,  and  these 
we  have  also  shown  are  absorbed  by  the  leaves  or  roots. 
It  is  by  leaves  especially  that  carbon,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  plants,  and  which  enters  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  its  various  organic  compounds,  is  ab- 
sorbed. But  it  must  be  understood,  at  the  same  time, 
that  plants  will  not  live  in  an  atmosphere  composed 
simply  of  either  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  or  nitrogen ; 
biit  that  for  their  proper  development,  these  gases  must 
be  mixed  in  suitable  proportions ;  for  if  either  of  them 
be  in  great  excess,  the  plants  will  either  languish  or 
perish,  according  to  circumstances. 

While  the  above  gases  in  suitable  proportions  are 
necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  the  proper  func- 
tions of  plants,  all  other  gases  when  mixed  in  the  air 
in  which  they  are  placed,  appear  to  act  more  or  less 
injuriously  upon  them.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  with  sulphurous  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  gases, 
even  in  small  quantities ;  but  an  atmosphere  containing 
much  ammonia,  common  coal  gas,  <&c.,  also  acts  pre- 
judicially. 

The  action  of  sulphurous  and  hydrochloric  acid  gases 
upon  plants  appears  to  resemble  that  of  irritant  poisons 
upon  animals,  thus  they  first  exert  a  local  action  upon 
the  extremities  of  the  leaves,  and  this  influence  is  soon 
communicated  to  the  deeper  tissues,  and  if  the  plants 
be  not  removed  into  a  purer  air,  they  will  perish ;  but 
when   such   gases  are  not  in   great  quantities,  if  the 
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plants  are  speedily  remoyed  from  their  influence,  they 
usually  revive,  the  parts  attacked  being  alone  per* 
manently  injured. 

While  the  gases  thus  mentioned  act  as  irritant 
poisons  upon  plants,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbon 
oxide,  common  coal  gas,  and  others,  seem  to  exert  an 
influence  upon  them  like  that  produced  by  narcotic 
poisons  upon  animals,  for  by  their  action  a  general 
injurious  influence  is  produced  on  their  vitality,  and  a 
drooping  of  the  leaves,  <&c.,  takes  place ;  and,  moreover, 
when  such  is  the  case,  no  after  removal  into  a  purer 
air  will  cause  them  to  revive. 

As  the  above  gases  are  constantly  present  in  the  air 
of  large  towns,  and  more  especially  in  those  where 
chemical  processes  on  a  large  scale  are  going  on,  we 
have  at  once  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  plants 
submitted  to  such  influences  will  not  thrive.  The  air 
of  an  ordinary  sitting  room,  and  especially  one  where 
gas  is  burned,  is  also  rendered  more  or  less  unsuitable 
to  the  healthy  growth  of  plants,  in  consequence  of  the 
production  of  injurious  gases  as  well  as  from  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere. 

(6.)  Colour  of  Leaves, — The  green  colour  of  leaves 
is  due  to  chlorophyll  contained  in  the  cells  situated 
beneath  the  epidermis ;  and  hence  the  leaves  and  other 
parts  of  plants  grown  in  darkness  are  blanched  or 
etiolated  (p.  403).  Although  no  chlorophyll,  properly 
so  called,  is  formed  in  the  absence  of  light,  the  proto- 
plasm within  the  cell- walls  becomes  differentiated  into 
granules,  which,  however,  remain  colourless  or  yellow 
until  exposed  to  light,  and  then  become  of  a  green 
colour,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  true 
chlorophyll.  To  this  rule  there  are  some  notable 
exceptions — viz.,  the  germinating  seeds  of  many  Coni- 
feree  and  the  fronds  of  Ferns,  which  will  become  green 
even  in  total  darkness,  provided  that  the  temperature 
is  sufficiently  high.  The  rapidity  with  which  leaves 
become  green  generally,  and  the  intensity   of  their 
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colour,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light 
and  heat  (25^-30°  G.  being  about  the  maximum)  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed.  It  has  been  alflo  shown 
that  iron  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  chlorophyll. 
(See  also  The  Effect  of  the  Electric  Light  on  the  Cfrowth 
of  Plants^  &c.) 

The  different  rays  of  the  spectrum  have  also  a 
varying  influence  in  promoting  the  formation  of  chloro- 
phyll. Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  those  rays 
which  are  most  active  in  this  respect,  but  nearly  all 
experimenters  agree,  that  the  illuminating  or  yellow 
rays,  namely,  those  which,  as  we  have  already  seen 
(page  401),  have  the  greatest  effect  in  promoting  the 
decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide,  are  those  also  which 
are  the  most  active  in  the  production  of  chlorophyll. 

M.  Fr^my  has  investigated  the  nature  of  chlorophyll, 
and,  according  to  him,  it  is  composed  of  two  colouring 
principles — one  a  yellow,  which  he  has  tKrvcL^phylloxan- 
thin ;  and  the  other  a  blue,  which  he  has  called  phyllo^ 
cyanin  (see  page  28).  Both  these  principles  have  been 
isolated  by  M.  Fr^my,  who  has  also  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  yellow  colour  of  etiolated  and  very  young  leaves 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  body  which  he  has  termed 
phylloxanthein,  and  which  is  coloured  blue  by  the 
vapour  of  acids.  The  same  principle  results  from  the 
decoloration  of  phyllocyanin  ;  hence  it  would  seem  that 
phyllocyanin  is  not  an  immediate  principle,  but  that  it 
is  formed  by  the  alteration  of  phylloxanth^in.  The 
experiments  of  M.  Filhol  do  not,  however,  altogether 
correspond  with  those  of  M.  Fr^my,  whilst  the  more 
recent  spectroscopic  investigations  of  Professor  Stokes 
and  H.  L.  Smith  tend  to  show  that  chlorophyll  is  more 
complex  than  M.  Fremy  imagined. 

Chlorophyll  is  stated  by  Sorby  to  exist  in  a  blue 
and  also  in  a  yellow  state,  giving  different  effects  with 
the  spectroscope.  Chlorofucin  is  another  colouring 
matter,  which,  like  the  two  preceding,  is  fluoi^escent, 
and  has  a  yellow-green  colour.    These  three  are  soluble 
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in  alcohol,  but  not  at  all  in  water,  and  not  always  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  Sorbj  also  describes  other  colour- 
ing matters  which  are  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
and  give  different  results  to  the  foregoing  with  the 
spectroscope. 

The  autumnal  tints  of  leaves,  which  are  generally 
some  shades  of  yellow,  brown,  or  red,  are  commonly 
regarded  as  due  to  varying  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the 
chlorophyll  which  their  cells  contain,  to  which  change 
Henirey  applied  the  term  '  decay  of  chlorophyll.*  The 
experiments  of  M.  Fr6my  show  that  the  yellow  leaves 
of  autumn  contain  no  phyllocyanin,  and  hence  thac 
their  colour  is  entirely  due  to  the  phylloxanthin,  either 
in  its  original  condition  or  in  an  altered  state.  Strong 
light  may  also  produce  a  fiiding  of  leaves  and  other 
green  parts,  which  change  appears  to  lie  due  to  an 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  grains  of  chlorophyll 
in  the  cells. 

When  leaves  are  of  some  other  colour  than  green, 
the  different  colours  are  produced  either  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  chlorophyll  or  of  one  of  the  principles  of 
which  it  is  formed,  or  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  some  other  colouring  agent. 

Yari^ation  in  leaves  must  be  regarded  as  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  cells  of  which  they  are  composed ;  it  is 
commonly  produced  by  hybridisation,  grafting,  differ- 
ences of  climate,  soil,  and  other  influences.  The  varie- 
gated tints  are  due  either  to  the  presence  of  air  in  some 
of  the  cells,  or  more  commonly  to  an  alteration  of  the 
chlorophyll  of  certain  cells,  or  one  of  the  substances  of 
which  chlorophyll  is  composed.  (See  also  Colour  of 
Flowers.) 

(7.)  Defoliation  or  Fall  of  the  Leaf — ^Leaves  are 
essentially  temporary  organs ;  for,  after  a  certain  period, 
which  varies  in  difierent  plants,  they  either  gradually 
wither  upon  the  stem,  or  they  separate  from  it  by 
means  of  an  articulation;  in  the  former  case  they 
are  said  to  be  non -articulated  ;  in  the  latter  articulated 
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(see   page  ISO).     This  fall  of  the  leaf  is  commonljr 
termed  defoliation. 

The  cause  or  causes  which  lead  to  the  death  of  the 
leaf  are  by  no  medns  well  understood.  The  opinion  com- 
monlj  entertained  is  this :  the  membrane  constituting 
the  walls  of  their  cells  gradually  becomes  so  incrusted 
by  the  deposit  of  earthy  and  other  matters  which  are 
left  behind  by  the  fluid  substances  which  are  contained 
in  or  transmitted  through  them,  that  ultimately  the 
tissues  of  the  leaf  become  choked  up  and  are  no  longer 
able  to  perform  their  proper  functions,  and  the  leaf 
then  begins  to  dry  up.  After  its  death  the  leaf  may 
either  fall,  or  remain  attached  to  the  stem,  as  already 
observed. 

The  fall  of  the  lesif  does  not,  then,  depend  upon  the 
death  of  the  organ  ;  it  may  occur  before  death,  or  may 
not  take  place  at  all.  When  it  happens,  it  is  dependent 
on  an  organic  separation  or  articulation  which  Asa 
Gray  thus  describes: — 'The  formation  of  the  articulation 
is  a  vital  process,  a  kind  of  disintegration  of  a  transverse 
layer  of  cells,  which  cuts  off  the  petiole  by  a  r^ular 
line,  in  a  perfectly  uniform  manner  in  each  species, 
leaving  a  clean  scar  (fg.  139,  5,  b)  at  the  insertion. 
The  solution  of  continuity  begins  at  the  epidermis,, 
where  a  faint  line  marks  the  position  of  the  future  joint 
while  the  leaf  is  still  young  and  vigorous ;  later,  the 
line  of  demarcation  becomes  well  marked,  internally  as 
well  as  externally ;  the  disintegrating  process  advances 
from  without  inwards  until  it  reaches  the  woody  bun- 
dles ;  and  the  side  next  the  stem,  which  is  to  form  the 
surface  of  the  scar,  has  a  layer  of  cells  condensed  into 
what  appears  like  a  prolongation  of  the  epidermis,  so 
that  when  the  leaf  separates,^  as  Inman  says,  '  the  tree 
does  not  suffer  from  the  effect  of  an  open  wound.* 
Gray  then,  quoting  Inman,  adds: — *The  provision  for 
the  separation  being  once  complete,  it  requires  little  to 
effect  it ;  a  desiccation  of  one  side  of  the  leaf-stalk,  by 
causing  an  effect  of  torsion,  will  readily  break  through 
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the  small  remains  of  the  fibro- vascular  bundles ;  or  the 
increased  size  of  the  coming  leaf-bud  will  snap  them ; 
or,  if  these  causes  are  not  in  operation,  a  gust  of  wind, 
a  heavy  shower,  or  even  the  simple  weight  of  the  lamina, 
will  be  enough  to  disrupt  the  small  connexions  and 
send  the  suicidal  member  to  the  grave.  Such  is  the 
history  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf/ 

(8.)  Development  of  Leaves, — Leaves  and  all  their 
homologous  forms,  such  as  the  parts  of  flowers,  dc. 
are  developed  laterally  just  below  the  apex  of  the  stem 
by  cell-division  either  of  a  group  of  cells  as  in  the 
Phanerogamia,  or  of  a  single  cell  as  in  the  Vascular 
Cryptogamia.  A  conical  papilla,  or  (in  sheathing  leaves) 
an  annular  collar,  is  then  the  result  of  a  deflection  to 
one  side  of  a  group  of  these  divided  cells.  Leaves  are 
formed  acropetally  or  indefinitely,  the  youngest  always 
being  the  highest,  according  to  the  laws  of  Phyllotaxy. 
'  The  papillae  from  which  the  leaves  originate  are  at 
first  wholly  cellular,  consisting  of  periblem  or  primary 
meristem  (see  page  393),  covered  by  a  layer  of  derma- 
togen  cells;  after  a  time  elongated  cells  are  formed 
in  the  centre  ;  and  these  are  followed  by  spiral  vessels, 
formed  in  a  direction  from  the  base  upwards.^  The 
first  formed  part  of  the  leaf  generally  corresponds  with 
its  apex,  or  with  the  summit  of  the  common  petiole — 
i.e.  the  apex  of  a  leaf  is  generally  its  oldest  instead 
of  its  youngest  part,  as  is  the  case  with  the  stems  where 
the  apex  is  the  growing  point.  (See  page  396.)  In 
leaves  the  apical  growth  soon  ceases,  though  interstitial 
growth  continues. 


CHAPTER   n. 

GENEKAL    PIITSIOLOGT,    OR  LIFE   OF  THE   WHOLE   PLANT. 

Having  now  briefly  treated  of  the  special  functions 
of  the  elementary  structures  and  of  the  organs  of 
nutrition,  as  such  structures  are  alone  intimately  con« 
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cemed  in  maintaining  the  life  of  the  plant  and  its 
various  organs,  we  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  general 
physiology,  or  the  whole  plant  in  a  state  of  life  or 
action.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  iirst  notice  the  sub- 
stances required  as  food  by  plants ;  then  proceed  to 
consider  the  function  of  absorption,  or  that  process  by 
which  food  is  taken  up  dissolved  in  water ;  and  lastly, 
show  how  this  fluid  food  is  distributed  through  the 
plant,  and  altered  in  the  leaves,  so  as  to  be  adapted 
for  the  development  of  new  tissues  and  the  formation 
of  the  so-called  secretions. 

Section  1.    Food  of  Plants  and  its  Sources. 

As  plants  are  incapable  of  locomotion,  being  fixed 
to  the  soil  or  to  the  substance  upon  which  they  grow, 
or  floating  in  water,  they  must  obtain  their  food  from 
the  media  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  that  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  from  the  soil,  or  from  the  air,  or  from  both. 
In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  plants  take  up  their  food, 
both  from  the  air  by  their  leaves  in  a  gaseous  or  vapo- 
rous state,  and  from  the  earth  dissolved  in  water  by  their 
roots.  But  Epiphytes  or  Air  Plants,  as  Orchids,  derive 
their  food  entirely  from  the  air  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded (see  page  122) ;  while  Parasites  and  Saprophytes 
(see  page  122)  essentially  differ  from  both  Epiphytes 
and  ordinary  plants  in  the  fact  that  their  food,  instead 
of  being  derived  entirely  from  inorganic  materials,  which 
are  afterwards  assimilated  in  their  tissues,  is  obtained 
entirely  or  partially  from  the  plants  upon  which  they 
grow,  that  is,  in  an  already  assimilated  condition ;  or, 
as  in  Saprophytes,  from  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
decay. 

The  materials  of  which  plants  are  composed,  and 
the  constituents  for  the  formation  of  which,  as  stated 
above,  are  generally  either  derived  from  the  air  or 
the  earth,  or  more  commonly  from  both,  and  which 
consequently  constitute  their  food,  form  respectively 
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their  organic  and  inorganic  compouncU.  In  all  plants 
there  is  also  a  varying  proportion  of  water.  The 
process  of  burning  enables  ^us  conveniently  to  distin- 
guish, to  a  great  extent  at  least,  the  comparative  pro- 
portions of  these  organic  and  inorganic  compounds,  and 
acquaints  us  with  one  of  their  distinctive  peculiarities. 
Thus,  if  we  take  a  dried  plant,  and  bum  it  as  perfectly  as 
we  are  able,  we  find  that  the  greater  portion  disappears 
in  the  form  of  gas  and  vapour,  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  original  substance  remains  in  the  form  of  ash  or 
incombustible  material.  The  former  or  combustible 
X>ortion  is  made  up  of  organic  compounds,  that  is  to 
8ay,  of  combinations  of  carbon  with  other  elements ; 
and  the  latter  portion  of  inorganic  compounds  The 
relative  proportion  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  con- 
stituents varies  in  different  plants ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  former  constitute  from  92  to  99  parts,  while 
the  latter  form  from  1  to  about  8  parts  in  every  100. 

1.  The  Organic  Constituents  and  their  Sources. — 
The  organic  constituents  of  plants  are.  Carbon,  Oxygen, 
Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  and  Sulphur.  The  first  three  alone 
form  the  cellulose  of  which  the  cell-walls  are  composed 
(see  page  25)  ;  while  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the 
cell  are  formed  of  compounds  of  these  three  elements 
with  the  two  other  organic  constituents,  namely,  nitro- 
gen and  sulphur.  Phosphorus  is  also  regarded  as  a 
necessary  constituent  of  these  nitrogenous  cell- contents 
(page  27) ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  inorganic  consti- 
tuents. 

These  organic  constituents  are  required  alike  by 
every  species  of  plant,  hence  the  great  bulk  of  all 
plants  is  composed  of  the  same  elements,  although  the 
proportion  of  these  varies  to  some  extent  in  the  different 
species,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant. 

We  must  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  the 
organic  constituents,  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
derived,  and  the  state  in  which  they  are  taken  up  by. 
plants. 
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Carbon  is  the  most  important  organic  constituent, 
forming  as  it  does  usually  about  one-half  the  weight 
of  the  entire  dried  substance  of  all  plants.  As  carbon 
is  a  solid  substance  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  cannot 
be  taken  up  in  its  simple  state,  for  plants  can  only 
take  up  their  food  as  gas  or  vapour,  or  dissolved  in 
water.  In  the  state  of  combination,  however,  with 
oxygen,  it  forms  carbon  dioxide,' which  is  always 
present  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil.  Carbon  di- 
oxide is  also  soluble  to  some  extent  in  water.  Hence 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  source  of  carbon 
and  the  condition  and  modes  in  which  it  is  absorbed 
by  the  plant;  thus  it  is  taken  up  essentially  combined 
with  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide,  from  the 
air  directly  in  a  gaseous  state  by  the  leaves,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  to  a  small  extent  from  the  earth,  dissolved 
in  water,  by  the  roots.  Sachs,  however,  states  :  *  The 
fact  is  unquestionable  that  most  plants  which  contain 
chlorophyll  obtain  the  entire  quantity  of  their  carbon  by 
the  decomposition  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide,  and 
require  for  their  nutrition  no  other  compound  of  carbon 
from  without.  But  there  are  also  plants  which  possess 
no  chlorophyll,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  means  of 
decomposing  carbon  dioxide  is  wanting;  these  must 
absorb  the  carbon  necessary  for  their  constitution  in 
the  form  of  other  compounds.' 

Oxygen  is,  next  to  carbon,  the  most  abundant  or- 
ganic constituent  of  plants ;  and  when  we  consider  to 
what  an  enormous  extent  it  exists  in  nature,  we  see 
that  there  are  abundant  materials  from  which  plants 
can  obtain  this  necessary  portion  of  their  food.  The 
whole  of  the  oxygen  required  by  plants  as  food  appears 
to  be  taken  up  either  combined  with  hydrogen  in  the 
form  of  water,  with  carbon  as  carbon  dioxide,  or  in  the 
form  of  oxygen  salts.  Some  of  the  oxygen  is  therefore 
obtained  by  the  roots  from  the  soil,  and  some  from  the 
air  by  the  leaves. 

Hydrogen^  the  third  organic  constituent  of  plants, 
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forms  one-ninth  by  weight  of  water,  and  it  is  in  this 
form  that  plants  obtain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen 
they  require  as  food.  Hydrogen  does  not  exist  in  a  free 
state  in  the  atmosphere  nor  in  the  soil,  and  hence  cannot 
be  obtained  by  plants  in  a  simple  state.  But  in  combi- 
nation with  nitrogen  it  forms  ammonia,  which  always 
exists  to  some  extent  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  ex- 
cretions of  animals ;  and  is  also  always  produced  during 
the  decomposition  of  animal  matter.  Ammonia  exists 
in  a  gaseous  state  in  the  atmosphere,  and  being  freely 
soluble  in  water,  the  rain  as  it  passes  through  the  air 
dissolves  it,  and  carries  it  down  to  the  roots,  by  which 
organs  it  is  taken  up.  The  roots  in  like  manner 
absorb  the  ammonia  dissolved  in  water  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  soil.  While  the  larger  portion  of 
hydrogen,  therefore,  is  taken  up  combined  with  oxygen 
as  water,  a  small  portion  is  acquired  with  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  ammonia. 

Nitrogen^  the  fourth  organic  constituent  of  plants, 
constitutes  about  79  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  an  important  ingredient  in  animal 
tissues.  It  also  exists  in  combination  with  oxygen 
as  nitric  acid  in  rain  water,  and  in  the  soil  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  various  nitrates  and  animal  products 
there  found.  Whether  nitrogen  can  be  taken  up  by 
plants  in  a  free  state  is  at  present  very  doubtful  (see 
page  400),  though  most  probably  it  cannot ;  for  if  all 
other  necessary  food  materials  be  supplied  to  plants,  but 
all  sources  of  ammonia,  or  compounds  of  nitric  acid, 
rendered  inaccessible,  the  albuminoids  and  nitrogenous 
substances  generally  do  not  increase,  although  the  plants 
may  be  freely  exposed  to  the  nitrogen-containing  atmo- 
sphere ;  it  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  principal 
form  in  which  it  is  absorbed  is  as  ammonia. 

Sulphur^  the  only  other  organic  constituent,  is  ab- 
sorbed in  a  state  of  combination  from  the  soil  dissolved 
in  water. 

2.  The  Inorganic    Constituents  or  Ash^    and  their 
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Sources. — The  amount  of  inorganic  matter  found  in 
plants,  as  already  observed  (page  411),  is  very  much 
less  than  that  of  the  organic.  The  inorganic  matters 
are  all  derived  from  the  earth  in  a  state  of  solution 
in  water;  and  hence  we  see  again  how  important  a 
proper  supply  of  water  is  to  plants.  While  the  organic 
constituents  are  the  same  for  all  plants,  the  inorganic 
cowttittunts  vary  very  much  in  the  different  kinds  of 
plants.  The  inorganic  compounds  of  plants  differ  from 
the  organic  in  the  following  particulars : — 1st,  they  are 
incombustible,  and  hence  remain  as  ash,  when  the  or- 
ganic compounds  are  dissipated  by  burning ;  and,  2nd, 
they  are  not  liable  to  putrefaction,  as  is  the  case  with 
them,  under  the  influence  of  warmth  and  moisture. 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  plants  are  as  follows  : 
— Phosphorus,  Chlorine,  Bromine,  Iodine,  Fluorine, 
Silicon, Potassium,  Sodium,  Calcium,  Strontium,  Magne- 
sium, Aluminium,  Manganesiiim,  Iron,  Zinc,  Titanium, 
Lithium,  Caesium,  Rubidium,  Arsenic,  Copper,  Lead, 
Cobalt,  Nickel,  and  Barium.  Some  of  these  appear  to 
be  almost  universally  distributed  in  varying  propor- 
tions, but  others  are  only  very  occasionally  met  with. 
The  more  important  are  Phosphorus,  Chlorine,  Potas- 
sium, Calcium,  Magnesium,  and  Iron,  which  appear  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  plants. 
These  various  inorganic  constituents  are  not  taken  up 
in  their  simple  states,  but  as  soluble  oxides,  chlorides, 
bromides,  fluorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  silicates,  c&c. 

Although  the  amount  of  inorganic  matter  in  plants 
is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  organic,  still  this 
portion,  however  small,  is  necessary  to  the  life  and 
vigorous  development  of  most  plants,  and  probably  of 
all ;  although  in  certain  Moulds  no  inorganic  constituents 
have  been  detected. 

The  inoi^ganic  constituents  of  plants  are  of  great 
importance  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  gene- 
rally in  growing  plants  for  use  in  medicine,  &c.  as  it 
is  to  their  presence  or  absence,  their  relative  quantities, 
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and  the  solubility  or  insolubility  of  their  compounds,  in  a 
particular  soil,  that  it  owes  its  fertility  or  otherwise,  and 
its  adaptability  of  growing  with  success  one  or  another 
kind  of  plant. 


Section  2.     Life  of  the  whole  Plant,  or  the 

Plant  in  Action. 

The  various  substances  required  by  plants  as  food 
having  now  been  considered,  we  have  in  the  next  place 
briefly  to  show  how  that  food  is  taken  up  by  them,  dis- 
tributed through  their  tissues,  and  altered  and  adapted 
for  their  requirements.  The  consideration  of  these 
matters  involves  a  notice  of  the  functions  of  vegetation. 
The  more  important  facts  connected  with  these  functions 
have,  however,  already  been  referred  to  in  treating  of 
the  Special  Physiology  of  the  Elementary  Tissues,  and 
of  the  Root,  Stem,  and  Leaves;  so  that  it  now  only 
remains  for  us  in  this  place  to  give  a  general  recapitula- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  plant,  and  to  consider  them 
as  working  together  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole 
organism.  It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  of  these  under 
the  two  heads  of,  1.  Absorption ;  and  2.  Distribution  of 
Fluid  Matters  through  the  Plant,  and  their  Alteration  in 
the  Leaves. 

1.  Absorption. — The  root,  as  already  noticed  (page 
391)  is  the  main  organ  by  which  food  is  taken  up 
dissolved  in  water  for  the  uses  of  the  plant.  No  matter 
can  be  absorbed  in  an  undissolved  condition ;  and  this 
absorptive  power  is  owing  to  the  superior  density  of  the 
contents  of  the  cells  of  the  young  extremities  of  the 
roots  over  the  fluid  matters  surrounding  them  in  the  soil 
leading  to  the  production  of  osmotic  action  through 
the  cell- walls  (see  pages  384  and  391). 

This  imbibition  of  liquid  by  the  roots  is  in  many 
cases  altogether  independent  of  leaf-action,  for,  if  the 
rootlets  be  healthy  and  the  tissues  above  them  filled 
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i¥ith  fluid,  it  will  always  occur ;  and  the  great  force 
of  the  action  in  stumps  cut  off  a  little  above  the  ground 
is  well  seen  in  such  experiments  as  those  of  Hales  (see 
page  419).  But  nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
amount  of  fluid  absorbed  by  the  roots  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  activity  with  which  the  other 
processes  of  vegetation  are  carried  on,  and  more 
especially  by  the  quantity  of  fluid  matters  transpired 
by  the  leaves;  indeed,  absorption  is  directly  propor- 
tioned to  transpiration  in  a  healthy  plant,  for,  as  fluid 
is  given  off  by  the  leaves,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  roots 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  thus  produced,  and  there- 
fore all  stimulants  to  transpiration  are  at  the  same  time 

exciters  of  absorption.  When 
absorption  and  transpiration 
differ  greatly  in  amount, 
the  plants  in  which  such  a 
want  of  correspondence  takes 
place  become  unhealthy ;  thus 
when  transpiration  is  checked 
from  deficiency  of  light,  as 
when  plants  are  grown  in 
dark  places,  the  fluids  in  them 
become  excessive  in  amount ; 
whilst  if  the  atmosphere  be 
too  dry,  as  is  the  case  when 
plants  are  grown  in  the  sitting. 

Fig.  637.  Diafirrammatic  section  of    rooms  of  OUr  dwelling-houses, 

Srr^t^ffllrthf^;:  transpiration  is  greater  than 
The  direction  is  indicated  by  the  absorption,  and  hence  they 
tSrSid^Site^MlS  require  to  be  fi«quently  sup- 

6,  6.  The  tissues  by  which  they    plied  with  Water. 

ascend  to  the  leaves,  c,  c.  d,  A    *^      «       r»  •  -•    ♦!.    ^  •  ^    m    »  7 

Outer   portions   of    stem   and  ^'     LnStrtOUttOn    Of    Jf  luta 

SS«  p^  "!TerSSi1IIS?n  ^"""r"  .  '^'^27*  the  Plant, 
Of  a  branch.  and   their   Alteration   in   the 

Leaves. — The    fluid    matter 

thus  absorbed  by  the  roots  (the  sap,  as  it  is  called)  is 

carried  upwards  by  their  tissues  (Jig,  637)  to  the  stem, 


Fig.  637. 
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and  through  its  young  portions  to  the  leaves  &o.  (as 
indicated  by  the  aiTows   in  the  figure),  to  be  aerated 
and  elaborated.      Afler  this  it  is  returned  to  the  stem, 
and  descends  probably  by  the  inner  bark  and  cambium 
layer  of  Dicotyledons  towards  the  roots  from  which  it 
started  (page  422)  ;  and  by  means  of  the  medullary 
rays  and  the  general  permeability  o£    the   tissues   of 
which  plants  are  composed,  it  is  distributed  to  their 
different  parts  where   new  tissues  are  being  formed, 
and  where  the  so-called  secretions  are  to  be  deposited. 
This  general  distribution  of  the  fluid  matters  through 
the  plant  is  commonly  termed  the  Circulation  of  the 
Sap.     The   fluid    as    it  ascends  .is    called    the   As- 
cending  or    Ci'ude    Sap]    and    as    it    descends,   the 
Descending^  or  Elaborated  Sap.     Although  the  term 
Circulation  is  thus  commonly  applied  to  this  move- 
ment of  the  sap,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
process  bears  no   analogy   to    the   circulation   of  the 
blood   in   animals  ;    for  plants  have  no   heart  or  any 
organ   of  an   analogous   nature   to    propel  their   fluid 
matters,  nor  any  system  of  vessels  in  which  a  flow  thus 
produced  takes  place.     As  Professor  Johnson  has  well 
put  it,  ^  nutrient  substances  in  the  plant  are  not  abso- 
lutely  confined  to   any   path,  and  may   move   in   any 
direction.     The  fact  that  they  chiefly  follow   certain 
channels,  and  move  in  this  or  that  direction,  is  plainly 
dependent  upon  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the 
tissues,  on  the  sources  of  nutriment,  and  on  the  seat  of 
growth  or  other  action.' 

A.  Ascent  of  the  Sap. — The  sap  in  its  ascent  to  the 
leaves  passes  principally  through  the  young  wood-cells 
and  vessels  (page  387),  and  therefore  in  Dicotyledons, 
when  they  are  of  any  age,  through  the  outer  portion  of 
the  wood  or  the  alburnum.  In  such  plants,  also,  we 
have  but  one  main  stream  of  ascending  sap.  In  the 
stems  of  Monocotyledons  and  of  Cormophytes  the  ascent 
also  appears  to  take  place  throiigh  the  unincrusted  wood- 
cells   and  vessels  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  ;    and 

£  £ 
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hence  in  such  plant?,  and  more  especially  in  Monoco- 
tyledons, we  have  a  number  of  more  or  less  distinct 
ascending  streams.  In  the  lower  Acotyledons,  as  the 
Thallophytes,  which  have  no  stems,  there  is  no  regular 
course  of  the  sap,  but  the  fluids  may  be  noticed  flowing 
in  all  directions  through  their  cells,  and  to  be  more  espe- 
cially evident  in  those  parts  which  are  of  a  lax  nature. 

The  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  is,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  has  well  expressed  it,  a  distiurbance  of  equi- 
librium creating  a  demand  for  liquid.  This  ascent  is 
produced  mainly  by  the  evaporation  or  transpiration 
going  on  in  the  leaves,  but  also  by  root- pressure  (page 
391),  the  abstraction  oif  sap  by  the  growing  tissues,  and 
by  extravasation  from  the  vessels  by  pressure.  The 
circulation  is  helped  by  osmotic  and  capillary  action, 
and  also,  when  it  occurs,  by  any  swaying  motion  of  the 
branches  causing  intermittent  pressure  on  the  vessels. 
In  the  winter  no  transpiration  takes  place,  and  the  wood 
of  the  stem  and  roots  is  filled  with  watery  matters 
holding  starch  and  other  insoluble  substances  in  sus- 
pension. The  fluids  of  the  plant  are  therefore  in  a 
nearly  quiescent  state,  as  there  are  no  changes  then 
taking  place  to  produce  their  distribution.  When  the 
increased  heat  and  light  of  spring  commence,  the 
insoluble  starch,  &c.,  become  converted  into  soluble 
dextrin,  sugar,  &c.,  development  and  transpiration  im- 
mediately follow,  and  a  consequent  ascent  of  the  sap. 
This  flow  continues  throughout  the  summer  months, 
when  the  causes  favourable  to  it  are  in  full  activity; 
but  towards  the  autumn,  as  heat  and  light  diminish 
again,  the  force  of  the  ascent  also  diminishes,  and  the 
flow  of  !»ap  is  again  suspended  in  the  winter  months 
from  the  reasons  above  alluded  to. 

The  force  with  which  the  sap  ascends  is  probably 
greatest  in  the  summer  months,  when  heat  and  light 
are  most  intense,  and  when  vegetation  is  consequently 
most  active  ;  and  least  in  the  winter.  At  first  sight  it 
would  appear  that  the  most  rapid  flow  of  the  sap  was 
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in  the  spring  months,  at  which  period  alone  plants  will 
give  off  much  fluid,  or  bleed,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
when  their  stems  are  wounded.  At  this  period  gallons 
of  fluid  will  come,  in  some  cases,  in  a  few  hours  from 
a  wounded  tree  before  the  leaves  have  expanded ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  leaves  have  not  expanded  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  matter.  For  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
before  the  leaves  are  expanded,  the  reserve  materials 
of  the  tree  are  largely  stored  up  in  the  root,  and,  from 
chemical  changes  there  actively  going  on,  the  fluids 
in  that  part  become  very  dense,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  an  excessive  osmotic  action  takes  place.  There 
is  far  more  fluid  absorbed  from  the  earth  than  the 
plant  can  use,  and  root-pressure  then  takes  place,  and 
this  pressure  forces  the  fluid  up  the  stem.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  what  is  called  bleeding.  The  pro- 
cess does  not  take  place  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
for  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  fully  developed,  the 
fluid  which  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  is  naturally 
carried  up  the  plant,  and  becomes  transpired,  and  thus 
carried  off.  Hence,  probably,  the  ascending  sap  has 
greater  force  in  summer ;  but  the  tree  does  not  bleed, 
for  the  leaves  carry  off  the  fluid. 

In  a  healthy  plant  in  a  perfectly  normal  state,  the 
amount  of  fluid  absorbed  by  the  roots,  the  force  with 
which  it  ascends  to  the  stem,  and  the  amount  tran- 
spired by  the  leaves,  are  directly  proportionate  to  one 
another. 

The  force  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  was  measured  by 
Hales  in  the  stem  of  the  Vine  by  the  apparatus  repre- 
sented in  fig,  638,  where  a  represents  a  Vine  stock, 
to  the  transverse  section  of  which  is  attached  a  bent 
glass  tube,  d  e  f  g,  hj  means  of  a  copper  cap  6,  a 
piece  of  bladder,  and  a  lute,  c.  The  bent  tube  being 
filled  with  mercury  to  the  level,  e  /,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment,  the  force  of  the  sap  was 
readily  calculated  by  the  fall  of  the  mercury  in  one 
leg  of  the  tube  d  e  g,  and  its  corresponding  rise  above 
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/  in  the  other  leg.     In  this  way  he  found,  that  in  one 
experiment  the  force  of  the  ascent  was    sufficient  to 

support  a  column  of  mercury  32^ 
inches  in  height.  Brucke,  how- 
ever, in  his  experiments  on  the 
force  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in 
the  spring  in  the  Vine,  found  that 
it  was  only  equal  to  the  support 
of  a  column  of  mercury  17^  inches 
high.  Hales*  experiment  is,  how- 
ever, a  measure  of  the  force  of 
absorption  by  the  root  {root-pres- 
sure)  rather  than  of  the  ascent  of 
the  sap  (see  pages  391  and  419). 

As  the  fluid  rises  in  the  stem 
it  is  of  a  watery  nature,  and  con- 
fix. 638.  Apparatus  em-    tains  dissolved  in  it  the  various 
ployed  by  Hales  tosbo)^    inorganic  matters  m  the  same  state 
«S\he  «p."'«!''cuT?Si    nearly  in  which  they  were  absorbed 

by  the  roots.  It  also  contains  a 
variable  amount  of  organic  pro- 
ducts, which  it  has  dissolved  in 
its  course  upwards.  (A  recent 
analysis  by  Attfield  of  the  spring 
sap  from  a  *  bleeding '  White  Birch 
tree,  showed  that  it  '  consisted  of 
99  parts  of  pure  water  with  1  part 
of  dissolved  solid  matter ;  eleven- 

the  mercury  in  the  other     twelfths  of  the  latter  waS   SUgar.') 
leg  must  have  risen  in     »'"c-i*«'"«  v*  ""«  «.wv^*    V      i  ""s***-  / 

a  oorr  sponding  degree    But  when  it  reaches  the  leaves  it 
to  ^^^depression  in  the    j^  entirely  Unfitted  for  the  require- 

ments  of  the  plant,  and  is  hence 
called  Crude  Sap.  In  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts 
it  undergoes  certain  stages,  by  which  it  becomes  altered 
in  several  particulars,  and  is  then  adapted  for  the  uses 
of  the  plant.  In  this  state  it  is  termed  Elaborated  Sap. 
B.  Changes  of  the  Crude  Sap  in  the  Leaves. — The 
changes  which  the  crude  sap  undergoes  in  the  leaves 


stock.  6.  A  copper  cap, 
which  is  secured  to  the 
stock  by  means  of '  a 
piece  of  bladder  and 
lute,  c;  d  e  /  g,  bent 
glass  tube  attached  to 
the  copper  cap,  and  con- 
taining mercury,  the 
level  of  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the 
experiment,  is  marked 
by  */,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion in  one  leg  of  the 
tube,  by  g ;  and  hence 
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and  other  green  parts  by  the  action  of  light  and  air 
have  been  already  alluded  to  in  treating  of  the  Func- 
tions of  Leaves ;  it  will  be  here,  therefore,  only  neces- 
sary to  state  in  what  those  changes  essentially  consist. 
They  are  : — 1  st.  The  transpiration  of  the  superfluous 
fluid  of  the  crude  sap  in  the  form  of  watery  vapour,  by 
which  it  becomes  thickened.  2nd.  The  taking  up  from 
the  air  of  oxygen  and  giving  off  of  carbon  dioxide, 
small  quantities  of  water  being  probably  formed  at  the 
same  time,  to  which  the  term  Respiration  is  now  ap- 
plied. The  oxygen  thus  taken  up  in  respiration  is 
necessary  to  the  vitality  of  the  protoplasm,  as  also  for 
the  oxidation  of  nutrient  matters  during  the  process  of 
metastasis,  &c.  Respiration  is  most  evident  during  the 
night,  for  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  given  off  during 
the  day  in  the  process  of  assimilation  obscures  the 
former  change.  3rd.  The  absorption  and  decomposition 
of  carbon  dioxide,  by  which  carbon— that  most  im- 
portant constituent  of  plants — is  added  to  the  crude 
sap,  whilst  oxygen  is  evolved,  carbohydrates  being  at 
the  same  time  produced.  To  this  the  term  Assimilation 
is  applied.  The  carbohydrates  so  formed  may  be  starch, 
fat,  or  cane  sugar,  but  more  especially  starch  (page 
403).  A  further  process  is  found  to  take  place  in  some 
of  the  assimilated  substances;  thus  they  may  change 
their  position,-  passing  from  the  cells  in  which  they  were 
formed  to  others,  generally  also  undergoing  at  the  same 
time  a  change  in  their  chemical  composition;  which 
combined  changes  are  termed  metabolism  or  metastasis. 
The  differences  between  assimilation  and  metastasis 
may  be  seen  in  the  Potato,  where  by  the  former  process 
starch  is  formed  in  the  chlorophyll- bearing  leaves,  which 
in  its  turn  is  converted  into  a  glucoside  in  the  stem  and 
branches,  and  back  again  into  starch  in  the  tubers  by 
metastasis.  The  crude  sap  being  thus  converted  into 
elaborated  sap,  then  contains  in  itself  the  various  nitro- 
genous and  non-nitrogenous  matters  which  are  required 
for  the  development  of  new  tissues  and  the  formation 
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of  other  orgauic  products,  which  are  commonly  termed 
secretions. 

Those  organic  matters  which  are  necessary  for  de- 
velopment  or  growth  are  termed  constructive  materials, 
whereas  those  which  are  formed  by  metastasis  and 
which  are  not  constructive — may  be  divided  into  two 
groups — 

1.  Degradation  producis,  such  as  wood  and  cork, 
which  can  never  be  reconverted  into  constructive  ma- 
terials, though  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  plant  in  giving 
mechanical  support;  protecting  the  internal  living 
tissues  from  frost ;  enabling  plants  to  withstand  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  in  other  ways.  Many 
gums,  as  tragacanth,  gum  arable,  and  others ;  and  gum 
resins,  as  myrrh  and  bdellium,  are  also  formed  from  the 
cell- walls,  &c.,  of  different  plants,  and  are,  therefore, 
other  examples  of  such  products. 

2.  Secondary  products  of  metastasis,  some  of  which, 
as  sweet  secretions,  &c.,  are  necessary  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  species,  by  attracting  insects,  and  so  further- 
ing fertilisation ;  while  others — ^as  ethereal  oils,  resins, 
colouring  matters,  and  many  acids  and  alkaloids — 
appear  to  be  of  no  further  use  to  the  plant. 

C.  Descent  of  the  Sap, — After  the  crude  sap  has  been 
transformed  in  the  manner  already  described,  it  passes 
from  the  leaves  to  the  stem,  probably  to  the  inner  bark, 
and  cambium  layer  of  Dicotyledons ;  and  apparently  to 
the  parenchymatous  tissues  generally  of  the  stems  of 
Monocotyledons  and  of  Cormophytes.  It  then  descends 
in  the  stems  of  the  several  kinds  of  plants  as  far  as  the 
root,  and  in  its  course  affords  materials  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  tissues  and  the  production  of  flowers  and 
fruit ;  and  at  the  same  time  undergoes  further  changes 
owing  to  metastasis,  and  deposits  its  various  secretions, 
&c.  (page  421).  Hoffmann,  in  his  experiments  upon 
Ferns,  however,  could  not  find  any  path  by  which  the 
elaborated  juices  descended  in  the  stem. 

That  the  elaborated  sap  in  Dicotyledons  descends 
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through  the  inner  bark  and  cambium  layer  is  commonly 
believed,  and  several  facts  seem  to  support  this  belief. 
Thus,  the  formation  of  wood  is  obviously  from  above 
downwards,  for  when  a  ligature  is  tied  tightly  round 
the  bark  of  an  Exogenous  stem,  or  more  especially  if  a 
ring  of  bark  be  removed,  no  new  wood  is  produced 
below  the  ligature  or  ring,  while  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased development  above  it ;  or  roots  will  be  produced 
there.  Again,  it  is  well  known,  that  by  removing  a 
ring  of  bark  from  a  fruit  tree,  a  larger  quantity  of  fruit 
may  be  temporarily  obtained  from  that  tree,  owing  to 
the  greater  amount  of  nutritive  matter  which  then 
becomes  available  for  the  use  of  the  reproductive  organs. 
Another  circumstance  which  appears  to  show  the  line 
of  descent  of  the  nutritive  matter,  is  the  fact,  that  if  the 
cortical  parts  of  the  stems  or  branches  of  a  Potato  plant 
be  peeled  off,  the  formation  of  tubers  is  prevented.  It 
appears  that  the  descending  sap  supplies  the  material  for 
the  formation  of  new  wood  in  the  fibro- vascular  layers. 
Its  course,  as  well  as  by  the  laticiferous  vessels,  sieve- 
tubes,  &c.,  is  also  lateral,  for  in  autumn  starch  grains 
are  found  in  the  medullary  rays  between  the  wedges  of 
developed  wood ;  and  where  growth  is  going  on,  even 
an  upward  direction  may  be  assumed.  Herbert  Spencer, 
however,  argues  that  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  sap 
is  through  the  same  channels — chiefly,  as  he  believes, 
the  vessels  of  the  newest  wood — by  which  it  passed  up, 
He  considers  that  this  descent  takes  place  in  response 
to  a  demand  for  liquid  by  the  stem  and  roots  when 
evaporation  from  the  leaves  is  at  a  standstill,  as  at  night. 
As  far  as  the  leaf -petioles  are  concerned,  the  back 
current  must  be  along  much  the  same  tissues  as  the 
upward  flow ;  but  probably  the  liber-cells  of  the  petiole 
are  the  main  channel,  and  these  are  directly  continuous 
with  the  inner  bark  of  the  stem. 

The  opinions  of  observers  vary  much  as  to  the  oflSices 
of  the  different  parts  of  plants ;  for  instance,  Mulder 
considers  that  all  nitrogenous   matters  are  not   only 
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absorbed  by  the  roots,  but  also  assimilated  by  them  at 
once,  while  carbon  is  fixed  by  the  green  parts ;  so  that 
a  constant  interchange  must  take  place  between  the 
leaves  and  roots.  Other  authors,  again,  believe  that  the 
leaves  form  all  the  organic  substances.  While  Sachs 
says :  '  By  the  parenchyma  of  the  fundamental  tissue, 
which  always  has  an  acid  reaction,  are  conveyed  the 
carbo-hydrates  and  oils ;  by  the  soft  bast  the  mucila- 
ginous albuminoids,  which  have  an  alkaline  reaction.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

PHYSIOLOGY   OF   THE   ORGANS   OF   REPRODUCTION. 

Having  now  alluded  to  the  special  functions  of  the 
elementary  structures,  and  of  the  organs  of  nutrition, 
and  also  to  the  general  physiology  or  life  of  the  whole 
plant,  we  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  treat  of  the 
functions  of  the  organs  of  reproduction. 

I.  Functions  of  Bracts  and  Floral  Envelopes. — 
One  of  the  principal  offices  performed  by  these  organs  is, 
to  protect  the  young  and  tender  parts  placed  within  them 
from  injury.  When  green,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
with  the  bracts  and  sepals,  their  colour  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  chlorophyll  in  their  component  cells,  and 
they  then  perform  the  same  functions  as  ordinary  leaves. 
But  when  of  other  colours  than  green,  as  is  usual  with 
the  petals,  and  occasionally  with  the  bracts  and  sepals, 
they  appear  to  have,  in  conjunction  with  the  thalamus, 
a  special  function  to  perform ;  which  consists  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  saccharine  substance  from  the  amylaceous 
matter  stored  up  in  them.  This  saccharine  matter  is  de- 
signed more  especially  for  the  nourishment  of  the  essential 
organs  of  reproduction.  In  fact  a  similar  change  takes 
place  in  the  process  of  flowering  to  that  which  occurs 
in  germination,  where  the  amylaceous  matters  are  in  like 
manner  converted  into  those  of  a  saccharine  nature. 

During  this  conversion  of  amylaceous  into  saccharine 
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matters,  oxygen  is  absorbed  in  great  quantities  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  carbon  dioxide  given  off  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree.  Hence,  the  action  of  the  parts  of  the 
flower  which  are  of  other  colours  than  green,  upon 
the  surrounding  air  under  the  influence  of  solar  light, 
differs  from  that  of  the  leaves  and  other  green  organs. 

The  combination  which  under  the  above  circum- 
stances takes  place  between  the  carbon  of  the  flower 
and  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  also  attended  by  an 
evolution  of  heat,  which  indeed  is  always  the  case 
where  active  chemical  combination  is  going  on. 

Colour  of  Flowers. —  All  the  colours  of  flowers 
otherwise  than  green  depend  on  bodies  the  nature  of 
which  is  very  imperfectly  known,  though  spectroscopic 
analysis  has  done  something  towards  grouping  them  into 
series.  The  changes  in  colour  which  many  corollas 
undergo  are  supposed  to  depend  on  the  oxidation  of 
these  bodies.  Most  of  the  Boraginacese  pass  from  pink 
to  blue,  from  their  first  expansion  till  they  are  fully 
open  ;  the  garden  CJonvolvulus  changes  from  pink  to  a 
fine  purple  in  the  same  period.  Cultivation  will  effect 
great  changes  in  this  respect,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  its 
influence.  Thus  the  Dahlia  and  Tulip  are  naturally 
yellow,  and  under  cultivation  may  be  made  to  assume 
all  shades  of  red,  orange,  and  white,  but  no  tint  of  blue ; 
Geraniums  and  the  Hydrangea  will  take  on  various 
shades  of  blue,  purple,'red,  and  white,  but  never  a  yellow. 
These  facts  led  De  Candolle  to  divide  flowers  in  this 
aspect  into  two  series — a  xanthic  which  has  yellow  for 
its  base,  and  a  cyanic  which  has  blue — either  of  which 
can  be  made  red  or  white,  but  will  not  assume  the  basic 
colour  of  the  other.  There  seem  to  be  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  rule ;  e.g.  Myosotis  versicolor  changes  from  yellow 
in  the  bud  to  blue  in  the  open  corolla,  and  the  Hyacinth 
is  not  unfrequently  a  pale  yellow. 

Development  of  the  Floral  Envelopes. — The  manner 
in  which  the  floral  envelopes  are  developed  may  be 
shortly  summed  up  as  follows : — 

They  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  development 
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as  the  iisaal  foliage  leaves,  and  make  their  first  appear- 
ance as  little  cellular  processes,  which  grow  by  additions 
to  their  base  or  points  of  attachment  to  the  axis. 

The  calyx  is  commonly  developed  before  the  corolla. 

When  a  calyx  is  polysepalous,  or  a  corolla  poly- 
petalous,  the  component  sepals  or  petals  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  form  of  little  distinct  papilla;  or 
tumours,  the  number  of  which  corresponds  to  the  sepa- 
rate parts  of  the  future  calyx  or  corolla. 

When  a  calyx  is  monosepalous,  or  a  corolla  mono- 
petalous,  the  first  appearance  of  these  organs  is  in  tlie 
form  of  a  little  ring,  which  ultimately  becomes  the  tube 
of  the  calyx  or  corolla,  as  the  case  may  be.  When 
these  present  lobes  or  teeth,  as  they  more  commonly  do, 
these  arise  as  little  projections  on  the  top  of  the  ring, 
the  number  of  which  corresponds  to  the  future  divisions 
of  the  calyx  or  corolla. 

All  irregular  calyces  or  corollas  are  regular  at  their 
first  formation,  the  cellular  papillae  from  which  they 
arise  being  all  equal  in  size ;  hence  all  irregularity  is 
produced  by  unequal  subsequent  growth. 

2.  FlTKCTlONS  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  OrGANS  OF  REPRO- 
DUCTION.— Sexuality  of  Plants. — The  sexuality  of  plants 
has  now  been  proved,  and,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated, 
the  stamens  of  flowering  plants  constitute  the  male  ap- 
paratus, and  the  carpels  the  female.  Again,  while  the 
presence  of  distinct  sexes  may  thus  be  shown  in  flower- 
ing plants,  both  of  which  are  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  perfect  seed,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  fiowerless 
plants,  in  like  manner,  as  we  have  seen,  possess  certain 
organs  the  functions  of  which  are  undoubtedly  sexual. 

We  have  already,  as  fully  as  oiu*  space  will  admit, 
described  the  structure  of  the  reproductive  organs  of 
both  Phanerogamous  and  Cryptogamous  plants ;  we 
now  proceed  to  give  a  general  summary  of  the  more 
important  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at  as 
regards  the  process  of  reproduction  in  the  different 
divisions  of  plants,  commencing  with  the  Cryptogamia. 
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Fig.  639. 


(1.)  Reproduction  of  Cryptogamous  or  Acotyledon- 
ous  Plants. — A.  Reproduction 
of  Thallophytes, — The  sexu- 
ality of  all  Thallophytes  has 
not  been  absolutely  proved,  but 
only  concluded  from  analogy. 
Sexes  have  been  clearly  shown 
to  exist  in  Algae,  Characeae, 
Fungi,  and  Lichens.  The  pro- 
cess of  reproduction  in  the 
A] gee,  FuDgi,  and  Lichens  has 
already  been  sufficiently  no- 
ticed (see  pages  350-365,  and 
368-375);  but  the  Characeae 
require  a  little  more  explana- 
tion. 

Reproduction  of  Characece 
or  Charas. — In  these  plants 
we  have  two  kinds  of  reproduc- 
tive organs,  called,  respectively, 
the  globule  (Jigs,  613,  a,  and 
615),  and  the  nucule  (Jigs, 
613,  8y  616,  and  617):  the 
former  is  regarded  as  the  male 
organ f  and  the  latter  as  the  fe- 
male. Fecundation  takes  place 
by  the  passage  of  the  spiral  sper- 
matozoids  of  the  globule  (fg, 
614)  down  the  canal  which 
extends  from  the  apex  of  the 
nucule  (figs,  616,  a,  and  617) 
to  the  central  cell  of  the  same 
structure,  which  then  becomes 
fertilised.     No   free   spore  is,  ^?-  ^^?'  Pro^mbiyo  of  cham 

however,    produced,     but    the      i  d  q  pi.      The    pro-embryo. 

nucule    drops   off,    and   after    ^Jull^r^^  j!"^?- ieT^e,  oi 

a    certain    period     crerminates,      the  second  generation,  or  CAara 
aT-         1-ii-  t  ^     r  £         •  proper.    After  Pringsheim. 

though  the  sexual  leaf-forming 
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plant  is  not  directly  developed,  but  is  preceded  by  a 
pro-emhryo^  which  has,  however,  only  a  limited  growth, 
and  from  it  are  produced  at  one  part  the  rhizoids 
{rootlets)^  and  further  on,  as  a  sort  of  lateral  branch, 
the  Chara  proper  (^fig,  639,  g).  In  Nitella  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pro-embryo  has  not  been  definitely  ob- 
served, and  here  the  new  plant  seems  to  be  formed  at 
once  from  the  detached  nucule. 

B.  Reproduction  of  Cormophytes. — Of  the  sexual 
nature  of  the  plants  in  most  orders  of  this  sub-division 
of  the  Cryptogamia  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  sexual 
organs  in  all  are  also  of  an  analogous  character,  and  are 
of  two  kinds,  one  termed  an  antheridium,  which  contains 
spirally  wound  ciliated  antherozoids  or  spermatozoids, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  male  organ ;  and  the  other,  called  an 
archegonium  or  pistillidium,  coDtaining  an  embryonal  cell 
or  germ-cell,  which  is  the  female  organ.  Fecundation  is 
supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  contact  of  a  spermatozoid 
with  the  germ-cell.  We  have  already  described  the 
structure  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  CJormophytes 
(pages  333-350),  both  before  and  after  fertilisation ;  it 
will  only  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  present  place, 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  mode  in  which  fertilisation 
is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  different  natural  orders 
included  in  this  division  of  the  Cryptogamia,  whicb  are 
here,  however,  arranged  in  the  inverse  order  to  that  in 
which  they  were  formerly  described. 

(1.)  Hepaticacece  or  Liverworts. — The  general  nature 
of  the  reproductive  organs,  and  method  of"  reproduction 
have  already  been  described,  and  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows  : — The  two  reproductive  organs  of  this  order, 
which  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Mosses,  are  termed 
antheridia  (Jig.  590)  and  archegonia  or  pistiltidia  {Jig» 
592),  the  former  representing  the  male  sex,  and  the 
latter  the  female.  When  the  antheridium  bursts  (Jig. 
590),  it  discharges  a  number  of  small  cells,  which  also 
burst,  and  each  emits  a  very  small  2-ciliated  spiral 
spermatozoid.     These  spermatozoids  are  supposed  to 
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pass  down  the  canal  of  the  archegonium  {fig.  592)  to 
the  germ-cell  which  is  situated  at  its  bottom,  which 
thus  becomes  fertilised.  This  cell  after  fertilisation 
undergoes  various  important  changes,  as  already  noticed 
(see  page  348),  and  ultimately  becomes  a  Sporangium, 
enclosing  spores  and  elaters  {fig,  593),  which  are 
elongated,  spirally  thickened  cells,  whose  office  is  to 
assist  in  disseminating  the  spores  when  the  valves  of 
the  sporangia  open.  When  these  spores  germinate, 
they  frequently  produce  (page  350)  a  sort  of  confervoid 
structure  or  mycelium  (prothalliim)^  which  in  its  after- 
development  resembles  the  like  structure  of  Mosses. 

(2.)  Musci  or  Mosses, — The  reproductive  organs  of 
this  order  consist  of  antheridia  {fig,  580)  and  archegonia 
{fig,  581),  which  closely  resemble  the  same  structures  in 
the  Hepaticaceae.  Fertilisation  takes  place  in  a  similar 
manner  (see  above),  and 
the,  changes  which  take  Fig.  640. 

place  after  fertilisation  in 
the  germ-cell  which  ulti- 
mately forms  a  sporan- 
gium containing  spores, 
but  not  elaters  {fig.  588), 
have  already  been  de- 
scribed. (See  page  343.) 

In  germination,  the 
spores  at  first  form  a 
green  cellular  branched 
mass  or  prothallium,  re- 
sembling a  Conferva, 
which  is  sometimes 
termed    the   prdtonema. 

Upon  the  threads  of  this   j^ig,  640.    Prothallium  or  protonema  of 

structure  f/Jfl'.  640),  buds       *  Moss    (Funaria  hygrometrica).    p. 
• ,    N  ^  ,^r       ,    / '  Protonema    a.  Bud.   6.  Young  leafy 

(a)  are  ultimately  pro-     stem.  r.  Rootlets. 

duced,  which    grow  'up 

into  leafy  stems  (6),  upOn   which  the  antheridia  and 

archegonia  are  afterwards  developed. 
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(3.)  Lycopodiaeea  or  Club-Mosaet. — The  two  repro- 
ductive organs  of  this  order  are  termed  macrosporangia, 
oosporangia  or  oopkoridia  {Jig.  579),  which  represent 
the  female ;  and  mierosporangia,  pollen  sporangia,  or 
antheridia  {^Jig.  hi 8),  which  are  regarded  as  male 
organs.  The  contents  of  the  mierosporangia  are  called 
small  spores  (microspores),  which  break  up  into  two 
aeta  of  cells — one  of  which  remaine  inactive,  and  proba- 
bly represents  an  abortive  prothallium;  while  the  other 

FlO.611,  Fio,  642,  Fia.  643. 


vrr,  po'lm  ipnrt,  or  iiiJerajjion(,  0(  B  Bpoe 
rttug  and  dischar^ng  Bmall  flperm-cfrlU. 

aids   are  conlainal. Fig.  «?.    Zarge  . 

mrffospore,  of  a  epecln  of  Selnginflla- 


develops  the  nntherozoids  (fig.  64:1,  c).  In  the  macro- 
sporangia  are  formed  large  spores,  macrospores,  or 
megaspores  (^fig.  579).  In  Lycopodium,  however,  only 
microspores  have  been  detected. 

It  is  not  till  some  raonthB  after  being  sown  that  the 
spores  commence  to  germinate,  nor  are  the  antherozoida ' 
produced  till  a,  nearly  equal  period  has  elapsed.  In 
germination,  the  spore  (macroapore)  produces  a  very 
small  prothallium  (_fig.  C42,  p),  on  which  archegonia 
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(^Jig,  643,  a)  are  subsequently  developed.  Each  arche- 
gonium  {fig,  643,  a)  consists  of  an  intercellular  canal 
leading  into  a  sac  below,  which  contains  a  single  germ- 
cell.  Fertilisation  is  considered  to  take  place  by  the 
ciliated  antherozoids  contained  in  the  microspores  (^fig, 
641,  c),  passing  down  the  canal  of  the  archegoniura, 
and  coming  into  contact  with  the  germ-cell.  This  cell 
then  grows  by  cell-division,  and  forms  a  pseudo-embryo 
(^fig.  643,  e),  and  ultimately  produces  a  new  leafy 
sporangiferous  stem. 

(4.)  Marsileacece  or  Pepperworts. — The  two  repro- 

FiG.  644.  Fig.  645. 


Fig.  644.  Pollen  spore,  small  spore,  or  microspore,  of  Pill-wort 
(Pilularia  globulifera),  bursting  and  discharging  small  cell-», 
enclosing  antherozoids.  Fome  of  the  latter  may  be  observed 
to  have  escaped  by  the  rupture  of  the  small  cells  in  which 
they  were  contained. Fig.  645.  Vertical  section  of  the  pro- 
thallium  of  the  above,  which  is  formed,  as  in  the  LycopodiacesB, 
in  the  interior  of  the  large  spore  or  macrospore.  Only  one  arche- 
gonium,  a,  is  here  produced  in  the  centre.  The  archegonium 
consists  of  an  intercellular  canal,  leading  into  a  sac  below,  in 
which  may  be  seen  a  solitary  germ  or  embryonal  cell. 

ductive  organs  of  this  order  are  generally  distinguished 
as  aniheriflia  {figs.  573  and  575,  a)  and  pistillidia^ 
macrosporangia,  or  sporangia  (fig.  575,  b).  These  two 
structures  are  either  contained  in  separate  sacs,  as  in 
Salvinia  (fig.  575),  or  in  the  same,  as  in  Marsilea  (fig, 
572).  The  antheridia  contain  a  number  of  small  cells, 
called  generally  pollen  spores^  microspores,  or  small 
spores  (fig.  644),  which  ultimately  produce  anthe- 
rozoids remarkable  for  their  length  and  delicacy  (fig, 
644).  The  pistillidia  or  macrosporangia  contain  com- 
monly but  one   spore,  called  an  ovulary  spore,  large 
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spore,  macrospore  or  megaspore.  In  their  organs  of 
fructification  the  plants  of  this  order  closely  resemble 
the  Lycopodiaceas.  Like  the  Lycopodiaceae  the  large 
spores  also  produce  a  small  prothallium  confluent  with 
them,  in  which  subsequently  only  a  single  archegonium 
generally,  as  in  Pilularia  and  Marsilea,  appears  (^Jig. 
645,  a)  J  although  in  Salvinia  several  archegonia  are 
formed.  Impregnation  takes  place  by  the  contact  of  the 
antherozoids  with  the  germ-cell  of  the  archegonium, 
which  immediately  develops,  and  forms  a  pseudo- 
embryo  bearing  a  great  apparent  similarity  to  the 
embryo  of  a  mocotyledonous  plant,  from  which  a  leafy 
stem  bearing  fructification  is  ultimately  produced. 

(5.)  EquisetacecB  or  Horsetails,     And 

(6.)  Filices  or  Ferns. — The  mode  of  reproduction 
of  the  plants  of  these  two  orders  is  essentially  the 
same,  and  we  shall  accordingly  allude  to  them  together. 
As  already  fully  described  (see  pages  333-338),  their 
leafy  structures  bear  sporangia  or  capsules  in  which 
the  spores  are  enclosed  {Jigs.  562-565,  and  569-571). 
There  is,  however,  but  one  kind  of  spore. 

In  germination,  which  has  also  been  noticed  (pages 
335  and  338),  these  spores  ultimately  form  a  thin,  flat, 
green  parenchymatous  expansion  (^fig.  566).  Upon  the 
under  surface  of  this  structure  we  have  soon  fornied, 
in  the  Filices,  both  antheridia  and  archegonia  \  but 
in  most  of  the  Equisetaceae,  the  antheridia  and  arche- 
gonia have  only  been  found  on  separate  prothalli,  and 
hence  these  plants  would  appear  to  be  dioecious.  The 
antheridia  {fig.  567)  contain  a  number  of  minute 
cells  called  sperm-cells  (se),  each  of  which  contains  a 
spirally  wound  ciliated  antherozoid  (s/>).  The  arche- 
gonium {fig,  568)  is  a  little  cellular  papilla,  having 
a  central  canal,  which  when  mature  is  open.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  is  a  cell  called  the  embryo- sac,  in 
which  a  germ  or  emhryo^cell  is  developed.  This  so- 
called  embryo-cell  is,  however,  simply  a  germinal  cor- 
puscle till  after  fertilisation ;  that  is,  a  free  primordial 
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cell,  or  mass  of  protoplasm,  without  an  external  wall 
o£  cellulose. 

When  mature,  the  upper  part  of        fio.  646. 
the   antheridium   separates   from  the 
lower,  something  like  the  lid  of  a  box ; 
the  sperm-cells  then  escape,  become 
ruptured,    and   emit    their   contained 
spermatozoids.     These   spermatozoids 
make  their  way  down  the  canal  of  the 
arcbegonium  to  the    embryo-sac,  by 
which    the    contained     germ-cell    or 
germinal  corpuscle,  is  fertilised.     This  ^^  ^^^   ^  Young 
germ-cell    then    develops    a    pseudo-    sporangiferoiu  plant 
embryo,   which   soon   possesses  rudi-    ?{v^SStagfrom 
mentary  leaves  and  roots  (Jiq.  646),    the  fertilised  germ- 

j      I  .        .1  J  1      X       •*.!.      cell  in  the  archego- 

and  ultimately  produces  a  plant  with  nium  of  the  pro- 
fronds  bearing  sporangia  or  capsules,  thallium,*, 
which  resembles  the  parent  from 
which  the  spore  was  originally  obtained.  The  Ferns 
and  Horsetails  are  thus  seen  to  exhibit  two  stages  of 
existence,  as  already  explained  at  pages  337  and  338. 
Hence  Ferns  and  Horsetails  exhibit  what  has  been 
termed  alternation  of  generations, 

(2.)  Reproduction  of  Phanerogamous  or  Cotyle- 
DONOUS  Plants. — In  all  the  plants  belonging  to  this 
division  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  the  male  apparatus 
is  represented  by  one  or  more  stamens,  each  of  which 
essentially  consists  of  an  anther  enclosing  pollen  {Jig. 
23,  p) ;  and  the  female,  by  one  or  more  carpels, 
in  (^Jig,  28)  or  upon  {Jig,  13)  which,  one  or  more 
ovules  are  formed.  When  the  ovules  are  contained  in 
an  ovary  {Jig.  28),  the  plants  to  which  they  belong  are 
called  angiospermoiis ;  but  when  they  are  only  placed 
upon  metamorphosed  leaves  or  open  carpels  (Jig.  13), 
the  plants  are  said  to  be  gymnospermous.  In  the  plants 
of  both  these  divisions  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  the 
ovules  by  the  action  of  the  pollen  are  developed  into 
perfect  seeds  whilst  connected  with  their  parent,  the 

F  F 
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distiDguishing  character  of  a  seed  being  the  presence  of 
a  rudimentary  plant  called  the  embryo.  The  modes  in 
which  reproduction  takes  place,  and  the  after  development 
of  the  embryo,  differ  in  several  important  particulars  in 
Gymnospermous  and  Angiospermous  plants ;  hence  it 
is  necessaiy  to  describe  them  separately. 

A.  Reproduction  of  Gymnospermia.  —  We  have 
already  given  a  general  description  of  the  pollen  and 
ovules  of  Phanerogamous  plants,  but  as  these  structures 
present  certain  differences  in  the  Gymnospermia  from 
those  found  in  the  Angiospermia,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  allude  to  such  peculiarities  before  describing 
the  actual  process  of  reproduction. 

The  pollen  of  the  Angiospermous  division  of  the 
Phanerogamia  generally  consists,  as  we  have  seen  (pages 
246-248),  of  a  cell  containing  a  matter  called  the 
fovilla,  and  having  a  wall  which  is  usually  composed 
of  two  coats,  the  outer  being  termed  the  extiney  which 
possesses  one  or  more  pores  or  slits  (Jig»  407,  /),  or 
both ;  and  the  inner,  called  the  intine,  which  is  destitute 
of  any  pores  or  slits,  and  consequently  forms  a  completely 
closed  membrane.  Each  pollen-grain  of  the  Angio- 
spermia is  thus  seen  to  be  a  simple  cell.  In  the  Gym- 
nospermia, on  the  contrary,  the  pollen-grains  are  not 
simple  cells,  but  they  contain  other  minute  daughter- 
cells  which  adhere  to  the  inside  of  the  internal  membrane 
close  to  the  point  where  the  external  membrane  presents 
a  slit,  and  from  one  of  which  the  pollen-tube  is  de- 
veloped. 

The  ovules  of  the  Gymnospermia,  excluding  those 
of  the  Gnetacese,  consist  of  a  nucleus  (fig.  647,  a),  en- 
closed by  a  single  coat,  and  with  a  large  raicropyle,  m. 
Before  the  contact  of  the  pollen  with  the  micropyle, 
the  primary  embryo-sac,  b,  is  developed  in  the  nucleus. 
This  embryo-sac  is  at  first  very  small  {fig.  647,  b),  but 
gradually  enlarges  (fig,  648,  a),  and  after  a  long  period 
becomes  filled  by  free  cell-formation  with  delicate  cells', 
called  endosperm  cells  (fig,  648,  6),  which  disappear  very 
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soon,  and  are  replaced  lfit«r  on  by  a  freitb  clevelopment. 
The  following  account  of  the  Bubsequent  development  of 
the  ovule,  and  the  mode  by  which  it  is  fertiliaed,  is 
taken  from  Henfrey,  and  is  founded  upon  Hofmeister'a 
inveatigatioas. 

'  In  the  upper  part  of  the  masa  of  the  last  formed 
endosperm  {jig.  618,  b),  from  five  to  eight  cells  are 
found  to  expand  more  than  the  rest,  forming  secondary 
embryo-sacs  or  corpuscala.  These  are  not  formed  in  the 
Buperficial  ceils  of  ft,  but  from  cells  of  the  second  layer, 
so  that  each  is  separated  from  the  membrane  of  the  pri- 

Fia.  647.  ■  FlQ.  618. 


mary  embryo-wic  by  one  cell  (Jig.  649,  a).  These 
corpuscula,  as  they  were  called  by  Robert  Brown,  their 
discoverer,  are  very  much  like  the  archegonia  in  the 
internal  prothallium  structure  of  Sdaginella.  After  a 
time  the  secondary  embryo-sacs  divide  into  an  upper  or 
neck-cell,  and  a  lower  or  central  cell,  fag  or  oosphere. 
The  neck-cell  speedily  divides  and  subdivides,  to  form 
the  rosettP,  which  surmounts  the  central  cell.  In  the 
upper  part  of  this  latter  is  then  formed,  from  subdivision 
of  the  nucleus,  a  very  delicate  cell,  which  is  called  the 
canal-cell.     The  mature  corpuscle  therefore  consists  of 
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a  large  central  cell  eunnounted  hj  a  rosette  of  email 
cells  placed  immediately  beneath  the  wall  of  the  primarj 
embryu'sac,  or  separated  from  it  hy  a  funnel-shaped 
space' (jfj?.  649,  b). 

The  process  of  fertilisation  takes  place,  as  follows : 
After  the  contact  of  the  pollen  with  the  micropyle  of  the 
ovule,    the  pollen-tube,  after  remaining  passive  for  a 


variable  space  of  time,  takes  an  active  growth,  traverses 
the  endosperm,  and  arrives  at  the  embryo-sac  by  the 
time  the  corpuscles  are  developed  {Jig.  649,  ^t),  It  pene- 
trates the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac,  eaters  into  and  dilates 
the  fuonel-shaped  apace  just  mentioned,  passes  down 
between  the  cells  of  the  rosette,  pushing  them  oo  one  side 
(TaxaceK,  Cupressete),  or  causing  their  absorption  and 
disappearance  (Abieteee)  aa  well  as  that  of  the  canai-cell, 
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and  finally  penetrates  into  the  cavity  of  the  canal-cell. 
The  changes  which  take  place  in  this  latter  are,  according 
to  Strasburger,  these: — disappearance  of  the  original 
nucleus,  and  formation  of  four  to  eight  new  nuclei  by 
condensation  of  the  protoplasm  and  subsequent  secretion 
of  a  cellulose  wall  around  them.  In  this  way  four  to 
eight  new  cells  are  formed  by  free  cell-formation  in  the 
central  cell  after  fertilisation ;  these  new  cells  divide  so 
as  to  form  cellular  filaments,  which  break  out  through  the 
bottom  of  the  endosperm  into  the  substance  of  the 
nucleus  {fig,  649,  c).  At  the  ends  of  these  filaments 
cell-division  again  occurs  {fig»  649,  d)  ;  and  from  the 
apex  of  one  of  these  suspensors  or  pro-embryos  is  deve- 
loped, by  repeated  cell-division  in  various  directions,  the 
embryo  (d,  em).  At  one  stage  (in  Thuja)  a  single  apical 
cell,  the  terminal  one  of  a  group  of  five,  from  which 
ultimately  all  the  tissues  of  the  embryo  are  formed, 
recalls  the  single  apical  cell  of  the  Cryptogamia,  but  it  is 
soon  lost  by  subdivision.  As  there  are  several  corpus- 
cles, and  each  produces  four  suspensors,  a  large  number 
of  rudimentary  embryos  are  developed;  but  usually 
only  one  of  all  these  rudiments  is  perfected. 

*  That  embryo  which  is  fully  developed  gradually 
increases  in  size,  and  most  of  the  structures  above 
described  disappear,  so  that  the  ripe  seed  exhibits  a 
single  embryo  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  endosperm  or 
albumen,  the  latter  originating  apparently  from  the 
nucleus  of  the  ovule.  The  radicle  is  covered  by  a 
pileorhiza,  which  is  ultimately  blended  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  endosperm.' 

B.  Reproduction  of  Angiospermta. — The  structure  of 
the  pollen-cells  of  the  Angiospermia  has  been  already 
described,  and  need  not  therefore  be  further  alluded  to. 

The  ovule  has  also  been  particularly  noticed,  and  we 
shall  now  only  recapitulate  its  component  parts  at  the 
time  when  the  pollen  is  discharged  from  the  anthers — 
that  is,  just  before  impregnation  takes  place.  It  then 
consists  of  a  cellular  nucleus  {fig*  650,  n),  enclosed 
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peDerally  in  two  coats — aa  outer  the  printing,  and  an 
iDD«F  the  Moindme,  aa  in  the  present  figure.  But 
sometimeH  there  ia  but  one  coat  (Jig.  522),  and  in  rare 
caaCH  the  nucleus  is  naked,  or  deToid  of  any  coat  {fig. 
520). 

These  coats  completely  invest  the  nucleus  except  at 
the  apex,  where  a  small  openiog  or  canid  is  left,  termed 
the  micropyle  (fi^-  650,  m).  In  the  interior  of  the 
nucleus,  but  of  various  sizes  is  proportion  to  it,  the  em- 
biyo-sac  (fig.  650,  «)  is  commonly  seen.  The  embryo- 
sac  cont^ns  at  first  a  more  or  less  abundant  quantity  of 
protoplasm  ;  in  this  nuclei  afterwards  appear  {fig.  651, 


Fio.  651. 


Fio.  662. 


Ant^wdiJ  celL    After 


s),  which,  by  the  process  of  free  cell-development,  form 
a  corresponding  number  of  cells  (usually  two),  which 
are  commonly  termed  germinal  vesieles  (figt.  651,  c, 
and  652,  b).  The  vesicles  are  situated  at  or  near  the 
summit  of  the  embryo-sac.  Aa  already  stated,  however, 
(page  305),  these  germinal  sti-uotures  are  now  almost 
invariably  regarded  as  not  perfect  cells  with  a  cellulose 
coat  before  impregnation,  but  merely  corpuscles  of 
nucleated  protoplasm,  or  primordial  cells.     At  the  base 
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of  the  embryo-sac,  as  already  described  (page  306), 
there  are  also,  before  feniliaation,  two  or  more  nucleated 
cells  termed  aJdipodal  celU  {Jig.  652,  c). 

When  the  pollen  in  the  process  of  pollination  faWa 
upon  the  Btigma  {fff.  654,  b,  a)  (the  tissue  of  which 
at  this  period,  as  well  as  that  forming  the  conductiog 
tissue  of  the  atjle  and  neighbouring  parts,  aecretes  a 
peculiar  viscid  fluid  as  described  at  page  254),  its  inline 


protrudes  through  one  or  more  of  the  pores  or  slits  of 
the  extine  {fig.  653,  a,  b)  in  the  form  of  a  delicate 
tube,  which  penetrates  through  the  cells  of  the  stigma, 
by  the  viscid  secretion  of  which  it  is  nourished.  In 
most  plants  but  one  pollen-tube  is  emitted  by  each 
pollen-cell  {fige.  658,  a  and  b),  but  the  number  varies, 
and,  according  to  some  obserrers,  is  sometimes  twenty 
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or  more.  The  pollen-tube  continues  to  elongate  by 
growth  at  its  apex,  and  passes  down  through  the  con- 
ducting tissue  of  the  style  {fig.  654,  c)  when  this  exists, 
or  directly  into  the  ovary  when  the  style  is  absent. 

These  tubes  vary  in  length ;  they  are  frequently 
many  inches,  and  are  extremely  thin.  They  are  com- 
monly unicellular,  and  have  therefore  but  one  cavity  ; 
but,  according  to  Professor  Martin  Duncan,  in  Tigridia^ 
and  all  other  Monocotyledonous  plants  with  long  styles 
which  he  examined,  they  are  composed  of  several  elon- 
gated cells  placed  end  to  end,  and  hence  having  as  many 
cavities  as  cells.  The  time  required  for  the  development 
of  these  tubes  also  varies  in  different  pollen-cells;  thus, 
sometimes  they  are  developed  almost  immediately  the 
pollen  comes  into  contact  with  the  stigma;  while  in 
other  cases,  many  hours  are  required  for  the  purpose. 
The  pollen-tubes  also  occupy  a  varying  time  in  tra- 
versing the  canal  of  the  style — that  is,  from  a  few 
hours  to  some  weeks,  or  even  months.  When  the 
pollen-tubes  have  penetrated  the  stigmatic  tissue,  the 
secretion  of  the  latter  ceases  and  the  stigma  dries  up. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pollen-tubes  also  withers  above, 
as  growth  takes  place  below. 

The  pollen-tubes  having  reached  the  ovary  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  placenta  or  placentas,  and  then  come 
ultimately  in  contact  with  the  ovule  or  ovules.  One 
(or  sometimes  two)  of  these  pollen-tubes  enters  into  the 
micropyle  of  each  of  the  ovules  {figs,  654,  c,  655,  ^,  and 
656,  t),  and  thus  reaches  the  nucleus  and  embryo-sac. 
When  it  arrives  at  the  latter  it  is  generally  somewhat 
enlarged  {fig,  656,  t),  and  adheres  firmly  to  it  at  or 
near  its  apex,  and  the  embryo-sac  is  frequently  intro- 
verted to  a  slight  extent  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
pollen-tube  {fig.  655).  As  soon  as  the  contact  of  the 
pollen- tube  i/vith  the  embryo-sac  is  effected,  a  kind  of 
conjugation  or  osmotic  action  between  the  contents  of 
the  two  takes  place,  the  result  of  which  is  the  develop- 
ment of  one,  or  rarely  two,  as  in  Orchis  and  Citrus,  or 
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more,  of  the  so-called  germinal  Teuclea  or  ooeplierea, 
into  embryoB. 

The  germinal  veeicle  or  oosphere,  in  itB  developToent 
into  an  embryo,  first  becomes  coated  with  a  celluloee 
membrane,  and  then  generally  dividsB  in  a  transverse 
manner  into  two  cells  {Jig.  656,  t)  ;  the  upper  of  which 
by  elongating,  and  frequently  by  further  diviaion,  forms 
Fie.  666.  Fie.  666. 


'ff.  6JMI.  Tertlcal  flection  <rt  tbe  omlo  of  *  Bpedofl  oT  ^noOimt. 
entered  the  mloropjle,  and  Is  ieea  preening  InwuxU  tho  Hpei  o£ 


:,    twlb»,  r»  a  globular  bod^,  1 


nidlnieiiiaTj  embryo,  uid  tbe  upp«r  forms  a  auBpQDeor. 

the  pro-emhryo  or  mspemor  {fig.  656,  »),  by  which  the 
lower  or  true  embryonal  cell  is  suspended  from  the 
apex  of  the  embryo-sac.  This  lower  cell  {fig.  655,  r), 
soon  divides  transversely  and  lengthwise  into  a  more  or 
Jess  rounded  mass  of  cells,  from  which  the  embryo, 
whether  monocotyledonous  or  dicolyledonous,  is  ulti- 
mately produced.   The  changes  which  tnke  place  in  the 
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ovule  during  the  development  of  the  embryo,  and  the 
subsequent  growth  of  the  latter,  have  been  already 
alluded  to  when  treating  of  the  seed. 

Darwin  has  shown  that,  in  numerous  plants,  crossing 
is  necessary  for  a  completely  fertile  union  of  the  sexes  ; 
that  is,  that  the  ovules  of  one  flower  must  be  fertilised 
by  pollen  from  another  of  the  same  species.  This  may 
be  effected  in  many  ways ;  e.g.  by  the  wind  in  dioe- 
cious plants,  or  frequently  by  the  unconscious  agency 
of  insects,  as  in  the  Orchidaceae,  where  the  various 
modifications  of  structure  to  insure  cross-fertilisation  by 
this  latter  means  are  strikingly  beautiful.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  further  investigations  will  prove  that  self- 
fertiliaation  is  exceptional  in  plants ;  certainly  occasional 
crossing  seems  to  be  necessary. 

Dimorphic  (page  243)  or  heterosiyled  species  are 
those  which  possess  two  forms  of  both  sorts  of  sexual 
organs,  as  species  of  Primula^  Oxalis^  and  Pulmonaria^ 
which  have  both  long  and  short  stamens,  and  long  and 
short  styles.  The  long  stamens  are  associated  with  the 
short  styles  and  vice  versd^  in  the  flowers ;  and  Darwin 
has  proved,  by  experiment,  that,  for  the  complete  fertilisa- 
tion of  either  kind  of  pistil,  it  is  necessary  that  pollen  from 
the  stamens  of  corresponding  length,  and  therefore  from 
a  different  flower,  be  employed.  Ly thrum  Salicaria  is 
trimorphic — i.e.  has  styles  atid  stamens  of  three  different 
lengths — and  similar  laws  have  been  observed  to  pre- 
vail in  its  fertilisation.  Legitimate  fertilisation  is  the 
impregnation  of  the  style  of  one  flower  by  the  pollen  from 
a  stamen  of  equal  length  with  itself,  but  belonging  to 
another  flower ;  while  the  fertilisation  of  a  pistil  by  pollen 
from  a  stamen  of  different  length  is  termed  illegitimate. 

Hybridisation,  Hybridation^  or  the  Production  of 
Hybrids  in  Plants, — If  the  pollen  of  one  species  is  ap- 
plied to  the  stigma  of  another  species  of  the  same  genus, 
should  impregnation  take  place,  the  seeds  thus  produced 
will  give  rise  to  offspring  intermediate  m  their  charac- 
ters between  the  two  parents.     Such  plants  are  called 
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hybrids  or  mules.  The  true  hybrida,  which  are  thus 
produced  between  species  of  the  same  genus,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  simple  cross-breeds ,  which  result 
from  the  crossing  of  two  varieties  of  the  same  species ; 
these  may  be  termed  sub-hybrids. 

As  a  general  rule,  true  hybrids  can .  only  be  pro- 
duced between  nearly  allied  species,  although  a  few 
exceptions  occur,  where  hybrids  have  been  formed  be- 
tween allied  genera ;  these  are  called  bigeners.  The 
latter,  however,  are  not  so  permanent  as  the  former,  for 
in  almost  all  cases  they  are  short-lived. 

Hybrids  rarely  produce  fertile  seeds  for  many  gene- 
rations, and  hence  cannot  be  generally  perpetuated  with 
any  certainty  by  them ;  but  if  they  are  of  a  woody 
nature,  they  may  be  readily  propagated  by  budding, 
grafting,  and  other  analogous  processes.  (See  page  102.) 

Hybrids  are  frequently  produced  artificially  by 
gardeners  applying  the  pollen  of  one  species  to  the 
stigma  of  another,  and  in  this  way  important  and 
favourable  changes  are  effected  in  the  characters  of  our 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  But  varieties  thus  pro- 
duced are  not  commonly  true  hybrids,  but  simple  cross- 
breeds. 

The  investigations  of  late  years  would  appear  to 
show,  that  a  similar  law  as  regards  hybridisation  occurs 
in  the  Cryptoganiia  as  in  the  Phanerogamia.  Thus, 
Thuret  has  succeeded  in  fertilising  the  spores  of  Focus 
vesiculosus  with  the  antherozoids  of  Fucus  serratus, 
an  allied  species ;  but  he  failed  in  his  attempts  to  ferti- 
lise the  spores  of  one  genus  of  the  Melanosporeous  Algae 
by  the  antherozoids  of  another.  Other  evidence  has 
also  been  adduced  as  to  the  hybridisation  of  Crypto- 
gamous  plants,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  hybrid 
Ferns  are  sometimes  produced  when  a  number  of  species 
are  cultivated  together,  for  it  has  been  noticed  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  plants  make  their  appearance 
which  present  characters  of  an  intermediate  nature  be- 
tween two  known  species. 
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3.  Of  the  Fruit. — When  fertHisation  has  been 
effected,  important  changes  take  place  in  the  pistil  and 
other  organs  of  the  flower,  the  result  of  which  is  the 
formation  of  the  fruit,  the  nature  and  characters  of 
which  have  already  been  fullj  described. 

The  fruit  in  its  growth  attracts  the  food  necessary 
for  that  purpose  from  surrounding  parts,  hence,  the 
fruiting  of  plants  requires  for  its  successful  accomplish- 
ment an  accumulation  of  nutrient  matter,  and  is, 
therefore,  necessarily  an  exhaustive  process. 

The  changes  produced  upon  the  atmosphere  in  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
pericarp.  Thus,  when  the  pericarp  preserves  its  green 
state,  as  also  always  when  first  formed,  it  has  an  action 
similar  to  that  of  the  leaves ;  but  when  of  other  colours 
than  green,  and  more  especially  when  succulent,  it 
evolves  carbon  dioxide  at  all  times. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  Fruits. — The  chemical 
constitution  of  fruits  varies  according  to  their  nature 
and  age.  When  the  pericarp  is  of  a  dry  nature,  it 
commonly  assumes  a  whitish  or  brownish  colour,  and 
its  cells  become  thickened  with  hardened  mattera,  and 
their  cellulose  walls  converted  into  lignin.  But  when 
the  pericarp  becomes  succulent  whilst  ripening,  it 
assumes  various  tints ;  transpiration  goes  on  from  its 
outer  cells,  the  contents  of  which  thus  become  dense, 
and  absorb  the  watery  matters  from  those  within  them ; 
these  in  like  manner  react  upon  the  contents  of  those 
within  them,  and  so  there  is  a  constant  passage  of  fluid 
matters  from  the  surrounding  parts  by  osmotic  action 
into  the  pericarp ;  in  this  way,  therefore,  it  continues 
to  enlarge,  until  it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  when  tran- 
spiration nearly  ceases  from  the  deposition  of  waxy 
matter  in  or  upon  the  epidermal  cells,  and  the  stalk  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  plant  becomes  dried  up. 
When  first  formed  such  pericarps  have  a  like  composi- 
tion with  leaves,  and  but  little  or  no  taste.  After  a 
time  they  acquire  an  acid  flavour  from  the  formation 
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of  vegetable  acids,  and  salts  with  an  acid  reaction.  The 
nature  of  these  acids  and  salts  varies  in  different  fruits ; 
thus  the  Grape  contains  tartaric  acid  chiefly  and  bi- 
tartrate  of  potash;  the  Apple,  malic  acid;  and  the 
Lemon,  citric  acid.  As  the  pericarp  ripens,  saccharine 
matter  is  formed,  and  the  quantity  of  free  acids 
diminishes,  partly  from  their  conversion  into  other 
matters,  and  partly  from  their  combination  with  alkalies. 
In  order  that  these  changes  may  be  properly  effected, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  fruit  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air,  for  if  grown  in  the  dark  it  will  continue  acid ;  and 
it  will  be  much  less  sweet  even  when  developed  in 
diffused  daylight,  than  when  freely  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  origin  of  the  sugar  of  fruits,  and  even  its 
nature,  is  not  satisfactorily  determined.  According  to 
most  observers,  ripe  fruits  contain  grape  sugar ;  but 
M.  Buignet  states  that  the  sugar  which  is  primarily 
formed  in  acid  fruits  is  saccharose  or  cane  sugar,  and 
that  during  the  process  of  ripening,  this  sugar  is 
gradually  changed  into  fructose  ot  fruit  sugar ,  but  very 
often  there  remains  in  the  ripe  fruit  a  mixture  of  these 
two  sugars.  The  origin  of  the  sugar  is  variously  at- 
tributed to  the  transformation  of  the  acids,  cellulose, 
lignin,  starch,  dextrin,  gum,  and  matters  of  a  like 
nature.  According  to  M.  Buignet's  investigations,  the 
cause  of  the  change  of  the  primarily  formed  cane  sugar 
into  fructose  is  not  the  acids  of  the  fruits,  but  appears 
to  depend  on  the  influence  of  a  nitrogenous  body 
playing  the  part  of  a  glucosic  ferment,  analogous  to 
that  which  M.  Berthelot  has  extracted  from  yeast. 
M.  Buignet  adds,  that  ^  the  abundance  in  which  starch 
is  found  distributed  through  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  true  source  of  the 
saccharine  matter  in  fruits.  Its  presence  cannot,  how. 
ever,  be  detected  in  green  fruits,  either  by  the  micro- 
scope or  by  iodine,  excepting  in  green  bananas,  which 
contain  a  notable  quantity  of  starch.'  The  pericarp  of 
some  fruits  has  developed  in  it  during  the  process  of 
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ripening  fixed  and  essential  oils,  as  well  as  other  sub- 
stances of  an  aromatic  nature. 

Ripening  of  Fruits, — The  time  when  a  fruit  is 
considered  ripe  varies  in  different  cases.  When  the 
pericarp  is  of  a  dry  nature,  the  fruit  is  looked  upon  as 
ripe  just  before  it  dehisces ;  but  when  the  pericarp  is 
of  a  pulpy  nature  and  edible,  we  commonly  regard  it 
as  mature  when  most  agreeable  for  food.  Hence  the 
Apple  is  considered  to  be  ripe  in  a  state  in  which  the 
Medlar  would  be  regarded  as  unripe. 

When  succulent  fruits  are  ripe,  they  undergo  an- 
other change,  a  species  of  oxidation,  which  produces 
a.  decay,  or  bletting  o£  their  tissues,  as  it  has  been 
called  by  Lindley.  This  bletting,  according  to  B^rard, 
is  especially  evident  in  the  fruits  of  the  Pomeae  and 
Ebenaceae,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  more  austere 
the  fruit  is,  the  more  it  is  capable  of  bletting  regularly. 
Bletting  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  such  fruits,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  state  intermediate  between  maturity 
and  decay. 

The  time  required  by  different  plants  for  ripening 
iheir  fruits  varies  much,  but  almost  all  fruits  come  to 
maturity  in  a  few  months.  Some,  as  those  of  Grasses 
generally,  take  but  a  few  days ;  while  others,  as  certain 
of  the  Conif  ersB,  require  more  than  twelve  months. 

4.  Of  the  Seed. — Our  limited  space  prevents  us 
from  alluding  to  the  multitude  of  ways  and  contrivances 
by  which  the  natural  dissemination  of  seeds  is  effected, 
and  to  the  number  of  seeds  produced  by  plants.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that,  in  all  cases,  a  great  many  more  seeds 
are  matured  than  are  required  for  the  propagation  of 
the  species ;  and  thus  the  extinction  of  the  species  in 
consequence  of  their  decay,  and  their  use  for  food  by 
animals,  &c.,  is  provided  against. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. — Seeds  vary  very  much  as  to  the 
time  during  which  they  will  preserve  their  power  of 
germinating.     This    vitality    is   frequently    lost   long 
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before  they  lose  their  value  for  food.  Some  seeds  of 
an  oily  or  mucilaginous  nature,  or  which  contain  much 
tannic  acid,  speedily  lose  their  vitality,  and  decay ;  this 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Nuts  and  Acorns,  and 
hence,  when  seeds  of  this  nature  are  required  for  pro- 
pagation, they  must  be  sown  immediately  or  within  a 
short  time  of  their  arriving  at  maturity,  or  special 
means  must  be  adopted  for  their  preservation.  Other 
seeds,  such  as  those  of  a  farinaceous  nature,  as  Wheat 
and  Cereal  grains  generally,  and  those  with  hard  and 
bony  integuments,  as  many  of  the  Leguminosae,  fre- 
quently retain  their  vitality  for  years. 

From  numerous  experiments,  it  would  appear 
generally,  that  the  seeds  of  the  Leguminosse  and  Mal- 
vaceee  preserve  their  vitality  longest,  while  those  of 
CompositsB,  CrucifersB,  and  Graminacese  soon  lose  their 
germinating  power.  But  under  particular  circumstances 
it  seems  certain  that  seeds  may,  and  have  preserved 
their  vitality  for  a  long  period.  Sc^me  remarkable 
instances  are  narrated  in  the  author's  *  Manual  of 
Botany '  (page  807),  to  which  our  readers  are  referred. 

Gebmination. — By  germination  we  mean  that  power 
or  act  by  which  the  latent  vitality  of  the  embryo  is 
brought  into  activity,  and  it  becomes  an  independent 
plant  capable  of  supporting  itself.  The  germination  of 
Acotyledonous  plants  has  already  been  sufficiently 
alluded  to  when  treating  of  the  Root,  at  page  125,  and 
in  the  sectic  ns  devoted  to  the  Reproductive  Organs  and 
Reproduction  of  Acotyledonous  Plants.  Our  further  re- 
marks will  apply  therefore  solely  to  Cotyledonous  plants. 

Length  of  Time  required  for  Germination, — The 
time  required  for  germination  varies  much  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  seeds  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  placed.  Generally  speaking,  seeds 
germinate  most  rapidly  directly  after  being  gathered. 
If  preserved  till  they  are  quite  dry,  the  process  of 
germination  in  some  cases  is  months  in  being  effected, 
while  in  some  seeds  their  capability  of  germination  is 
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entirely  destroyed.  The  seed  of  the  Garden  Cress 
will  frequently  germinate  in  twenty-four  hours,  but 
the  majority  of  seeds  do  not  germinate  for  from  six  to 
twenty  days,  and  some  require  months  or  even  years. 
Germination  is  generally  prolonged  when  the  embryo 
is  invested  by  hardened  integuments  or  albumen,  and 
it  is  usually  rapid  in  exalbuminous  seeds,  more  especially 
if  such  seeds  have  thin  soft  integuments.  Heat  is  the 
agent  which  most  accelerates  germination. 

Conditions  requisite  for  Germination, — ^A  certain 
amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  a  free  communication 
with  atmospheric  air,  are  in  all  cases  necessary  to  the 
process  of  germination.  Electricity  is  also  considered 
by  some  observers  to  promote  it,  but  its  influence  in 
the  process  is  by  no  means  proved,  and  if  exerted  it 
is  apparently  of  but  little  importance.  Light  has  no 
influence  on  germination  in  most  cases,  according  to 
Ho£Emann*s  experiments.  (See  also  The  Effect  of  the 
Electric  Light  on  the  Growth  of  Plants,  page  454.) 

Moisture  is  required  to  soften  the  parts  of  the  seed 
and  to  take  up  all  soluble  matters ;  the  cells  of  which 
seeds  are  composed  are  in  this  way  enabled  to  expand, 
and  the  embryo  to  burst  through  the  integuments,  but 
excess  of  water  is  often  injurious. 

Heat  is  necessary  to  excite  the  dormant  vitality  of 
the  embryo,  but  the  amount  required  varies  very  much 
in  different  seeds,  and  probably  each  species  has  its 
own  proper  range  in  this  respect.  As  a  general  rule 
from  50°  to  80°  Fahr.  may  be  regarded  as  most  favour- 
able to  germination  in  temperate  climates,  but  some 
seeds  will  germinate  at  a  temperature  of  35°  Fahr. ; 
and  those  of  many  tropical  plants  require  a  temperature 
of  from  90°  to  120°  Fahr.,  or  sometimes  higher,  for 
germination. 

Air,  or  at  least  oxygen  gas,  is  required  to  combine 
with  the  superfluous  carbon  of  the  seed,  which  is  thus 
evolved  as  carbon  dioxide,  with  a  sensible  increase  of 
temperature,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  malting  of  Barley. 
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The  necessity  of  a  proper  supply  of  oxygen  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  seeds  will  not  germinate  when  buried 
too  deeply  in  the  soil,  or  when  the  soil  is  impervious 
to  air.  This  explains  how  seeds  may  lie  dormant  at 
great  depths  in  the  soil,  and  only  germinate  when  the 
soil  is  brought  to  the  surface ;  and  hence  we  see  the 
necessity  of  admitting  air  to  seeds,  as  in  the  ordinary 
operations  of  agriculture. 

Process  of  Germination. — When  the  above  requisites 
are  supplied  in  proper  proportions  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  different  seeds,  germination  takes  place ;  but 
should  any  be  wanting  or  in  too  great  amount,  the 
process  is  more  or  less  impeded,  or  altogether  arrested. 
The  most  favourable  seasons  for  germination  are  spring 
and  summer ;  and  seeds  sprout  most  readily  in  loose, 
pulverised  and  properly  drained  soil,  at  a  moderate 
depth,  for,  under  such  circumstances,  air,  moisture, 
and  warmth  have  free  access.  Seeds  thus  placed  absorb 
moisture,  soflen  and  swell,  and  certain  chemical  changes 
go  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  substance  of  the  albumen, 
or,  when  this  is  absent,  in  the  cells  of  the  cotyledonary 
portion,  by  which  a  proper  supply  of  nourishment  is 
provided  for  the  embryo.  These  chemical  changes 
chieHy  consist  in  the  conversion  of  starch  and  other 
analogous  substances  which  are  insoluble  and  therefore 
not  in  a  suitable  state  for  absorption,  into  soluble 
matters  such  as  dextrin  and  grape  sugar.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  this  transformation  of  starch  is  due  to 
a  nitrogenous  substance  called  diastase.  During  these 
chemical  actions  heat  is  evolved,  as  in  the  malting  of 
Barley,  and  carbon  dioxide  given  off  from  the  combi- 
nation of  the  superfluous  carbon  in  the  starch  and 
albuminoids  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  nutriment 
being  thus  made  available  for  use,  it  is  absorbed,  dis- 
solved in  water  by  the  embryo,  which  is  in  this  manner 
nourished,  increases  in  size,  and  ultimately  bursts 
through  itie  integuments  of  the  seed.  Its  lower  ex- 
tremity or  radicle  (^Jig.  14,  r),  or  one  or  more  branches 
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from  it  {fig,  165,  r),  is  commonly  protruded  first  from 
its  proximity  to  the  micropyle,  which  is  the  weakest 
point  in  the  integuments,  and  by  taking  a  direction 
downwards  becomes  fixed  in  the  soil,  whilst  soon  after 
the  opposite  extremity  elongates  upwards  {fig-  14,  0» 
and  is  terminated  above  by  the  plumule,  which  is  the 
first  terminal  bud  or  growing  apex  of  the  stem.  At 
the  same  time  the  cotyledonary  portion  is  either  left 
under  ground  or  is  carried  upwards  to  the  surface. 
The  embryo  during  this  development  continues  to 
be  nourished  from  the  matters  contained  either  in 
the  albumen  or  cotyledonary  portion,  and  ultimately 
by  continuing  to  absorb  nutriment  it  is  enabled  to 
develop  its  first  leaves  {primordial)  {fig.  14,  d,  d), 
and  root,  r.  The  young  plant  is  now  placed  in  a 
position  to  acquire  the  necessary  nourishment  for  its 
further  support  and  growth  from  the  media  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  and  is  thereby  rendered  independent 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  seed ;  the  cotyledonary  portion 
accordingly  perishes,  and  the  act  of  germination  is 
completed. 

Differences  between  the  Germination  of  Dicotyledonous 
and  Monocotyledonoua  Seeds. — There  are  certain  differ- 
ences between  the  germination  of  Monocotyledonous 
and  Dicotyledonous  embryos,  which  have  already  been 
alluded  to  briefly  (see  page  124),  but  which  require 
some  further  notice. 

1.  Monocotyledonous  Germination — The  seeds  of 
Monocotyledonous  plants,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, contain  albumen  which;  as  the  embryo  de- 
velops, is  usually  entirely  absorbed. 

The  single  cotyledon  of  Monocotyledonous  seeds, 
when  they  contain  albumen,  always  remains  entirely 
{fig.  544,  c),  or  partially  within  the  integuments,  dur- 
ing germination.  In  the  latter  case,  the  intra-seminal 
portion  of  the  cotyledon  corresponds  to  the  limb  of  the 
cotyledonary  leaf,  and  the  portion  which  elongates  be- 
yond the  integuments  (extra-seminal)  represents  the 
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petiolar  portion.  The  latter  part  varies  mucli  in  length, 
and  is  commonly  terminated  by  a  sheath,  which  encloses 
the  young  axis  with  the  plumule.  At  other  times 
there  is  no  evident  petiolar  part,  but  the  sheathing  por- 
tion enveloping  the  axis  remains  sessile  on  the  outside 
of  the  seed,  and  elongates  in  a  tangential  direction  to 
it,  as  in  the  Oat  {fig>  165),  where  the  cotyledon,  c, 
remains  within  the  seed,  and  the  plumule,  g,  rises 
upwards  from  its  axil  into  the  air. 

In  some  few  Monocotyledonous  Orders,  such  as 
Naiadacese,  Alismacess,  &c.,  where  the  seeds  are  exal- 
buminous,  the  cotyledon  is  commonly  freed  from  the 
integuments,  and  raised  upwards  with  the  plumule. 

As  already  noticed  in  the  germination  of  Monoco- 
tyledonous embryos,  e.g.  the  Grasses,  the  radicle  is  not 
itself  continued  downwards  so  as  t«  form  the  root,  but 
it  gives  off  one  or  more  branches  of  nearly  equal  size, 
which  separately  pierce  its  extremity,  and  become  the 
rootlets  {jig*  165,  r).  Bach  of  these  rootlets,  at  the 
point  where  it  pierces  the  radicular  extremity,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  cellular  sheath  termed  the  root- sheath  or 
coleorhiza,  co.  This  mode  of  germination  is  commonly 
termed  endorhizal ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  universal  in 
the  class  (see  page  124). 

2.  Dicotyledonous  Germination, — The  seeds  of  Dico- 
tyledonous plants  are  either  albuminous  or  exalbuminous, 
and  their  germination  in  such  respects,  as  a  general  rule, 
presents  no  peculiarity  worth  notice.  The  two  cotyledons 
either  remain  within  the  integuments  of  the  seed  in  the 
form  of  fleshy  lobes,  as  in  the  Horsechestnut  and  Oak,  in 
which  case  they  are  said  to  be  hypogeal ;  or,  as  is  more 
commonly  the  case,  they  burst  through  the  coats,  and 
rise  out  of  the  ground  in  the  form  of  green  leaves  {fig» 
14,  c,  c),  in  which  case  they  are  epigeal.  In  the  course 
of  development  the  cotyledons  commonly  separate,  and 
the  plumule  comes  out  from  between  them.  In 
those  cases  where  they  remain  within  the  integuments, 
they  sometimes  become  more  or  less  united,  so  that 
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the  embryo  resembles  that  of  a  Monocotyledon ;  but  a 
Dicotyledonous  embryo  may  be  always  distinguished 
from  a  Monocotyledonous  one  by  its  plumule  coining 
out  from  between  the  bases  of  the  cotyledons,  and  not 
passing  through  a  sheath. 

The  radicle  of  a  Dicotyledonous  embryo  is  itself 
prolonged  downwards  by  cell-multiplication  just  within 
its  apex  {fig>  163,  a),  to  form  the  root.  An  embryo 
which  germinates  in  this  way  is  termed  exorhizal. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SPECIAL   PHENOMENA   IN   THE   LIFE   OF   THE   PLANT. 


1.  Development  op  Heat  bt  Plants. — ^As  the  various 
parts  of  living  plants  are  the  seat  of  active  chemical 
and  other  changes  during  their  development,  and  in  the 
performance  of  their  different  functions,  we  might  con- 
clude that  their  temperature  would  rarely  or  ever,  under 
natural  circumstances,  correspond  with  that  of  the 
atmosphere  around  them. 

We  have  already  noticed,  that  during  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds  a  considerable  development  of  heat  takes 
place  (page  449).  This  is  more  especially  evident  when 
a  number  of  seeds  germinate  together,  as  in  the  process 
of  malting.  The  development  of  heat  in  flowering  has 
also  been  alluded  to  (page  425).  The  rise  of  tempera- 
ture which  thus  occurs  in  the  processes  of  germination 
and  flowering  is  due,  without  doubt,  essentially,  to  the 
production  of  carbon  dioxide.  We  have  still  to  inquire, 
whether  the  ordinary  vital  actions  which  are  going  on 
in  plants  are  calculated  to  raise  or  diminish  their  tem- 
perature. 

The  experiments  of  several  observers,  and  more 
especially  of  SchUbeler,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
trees  of  our  climate  with  thick  trunks  exhibit  a  variable 
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internal  temperature,  being  higher  in  the  winter  and  at, 
sunrise  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere — that  is,  at 
periods  of  great  cold,  or  of  moderate  temperature ;  and 
lower  in  the  summer  or  at  mid- day — that  is,  at  periods 
of  great  heat.  In  no  observed  cases  were  such  trees 
noticed  to  possess  exactly  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere around  them.  These  and  all  other  conclusions 
which  have  been  at  present  arrived  at  respecting  the 
development  of  heat  by  plants  leave  the  question,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  much  further 
investigation  is  required  upon  this  matter. 

2.  Luminosity  of  Plants. — Very  little  is  positively 
known  respecting  the  development  of  light  by  plants. 
But  it  seems  tolerably  well  ascertained,  on  the  authority 
of  several  observers,  that  the  thallomes  of  some  living 
Fungi  are  luminous  in  the  dark.  This  luminosity  or 
phosphorescence  has  been  noticed  in  several  species  of 
Agaricus  and  the  so-called  Rhizomorpha,  The  myce- 
lium of  the  common  Truffle  is  also  said  to  be  luminous 
in  the  dark. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  light  by  the 
higher  classes  of  plants,  we  have  at  present  no  very 
satisfactory  observations  to  depend  upon.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  stated,  that  many  orange  and  red-coloured 
flowers,  such  as  those  of  the  Nasturtium,  Sunflower, 
Marigolds,  Orange  Lilies,  Red  Poppies,  &c.,  give  out, 
on  the  evening  of  a  hot  day  in  summer,  peculiar  flashes 
of  light.  This  peculiar  luminosity  of  orange  and  red 
flowers  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  an  optical  illusion, 
and  the  fact  of  such  luminosity  having  been  only  noticed 
in  flowers  with  such  bright  and  gaudy  tints,  appears 
strongly  to  favour  such  a  conclusion. 

The  rhizomes  of  certain  Indian  Grasses  have  been 
reported  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark  during  the  rainy 
season ;  and  Mornay  and  Martins  have  observed,  that 
the  milky  juices  of  some  plants  were  luminous  when 
exuding  from  wounds  made  in  them.  Martins  also 
states,  that  the  milky  juice  oi  Euphorbia  pkosphorea  is 
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luminous  after  removal  from  the  plant,  when   it  is 
heated. 

3.  £legtricitt  of  Plants. — Disturbances  of  elec- 
trical equilibrium  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  the 
various  chemical  and  mechanical  changes  which  take 
place  in  plants.  By  the  medium  of  a  galvanoraeter, 
Banke,  Velten,  Burden  Sanderson,  and  others,  have 
demonstrated  that  there  exists  in  plants  an  electric 
current  from  the  transverse  to  the  longitudinal  section 
of  a  vegetable  fibre,  similar,  but  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, to  that  shown  by  Du  Bois  Beymond  to  exist  in 
the  muscles,  &c.,  of  animals.  It  is  also  found  that  the 
internal  tissue  of  land  plants  is  always  electro-negative 
to  the  cuticularised  surface. 

The  Effect  of  the  Electric  Light  on  the  Growth  of 
Plants  and  Production  of  Chlorophyll, — Recent  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Siemens  seem  to  prove  that  the 
electric  light  aids  the  growth  of  plants,  produces  chloro- 
phyll, increases  the  brilliancy  of  flowers,  and  promotes 
the  ripening  of  fruits.  By  sowing  seeds  of  rapidly 
growing  plants  and  exposing  them  to  the  same  con- 
ditions with  the  exception  of  light,  he  found  that  those 
grown  in  the  dark  were  etiolated  and  soon  withered ; 
those  exposed  to  daylight  with  a  fair  share  of  sunlight 
were  vigorous,  and  of  a  good  green  colour ;  but  those 
exposed  to  the  electric  light  for  six  hours  per  day  only, 
being  in  darkness  the  other  eighteen  hours,  were  vigo- 
rous though  less  green ;  while  those  exposed  to  daylight 
and  electric  light  successively,  were  the  most  vigorous, 
and  the  green  of  their  leaves  of  a  darker  hue.  This 
shows  that  plants  may  for  a  time  grow  continuously 
without  rest,  i.e.  without  sleep ;  but  for  what  length  of 
time  this  endurance  would  continue  further  experiments 
are  required  to  prove.  The  electric  light  seems  there- 
fore to  affect  plants  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  con- 
tinuous summer  sun  in  northern  latitudes,  where  Dr. 
Schubeler  found  that  the  arctic  sun  caused  plants  to 
produce  more  brilliant  flowers  and  richer  and  larger 
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fruit  than  if  the  same  plants  had  been  grown  with  an 
alternation  of  light  and  darkness. 

4.  MovEMBNTS  OF  PLANTS. — Three  kinds  of  move- 
ments have  been  described  in  plants : — 1.  Motions  of 
entire  plants,  such  as  those  which  occur  in  the  Oscilla- 
toriese,  Diatomes,  and  some  other  forms  of  the  lower 
Algse ;  and  of  parts,  e.g.  the  antherozoids,  connected 
with  the  reproductive  processes  in  some  of  the  lower 
kinds  of  plants.  2.  Movements  produced  in  parts  of 
plants  which  are  dead,  or  which,  at  least,  have  lost  their 
active  vitality.  Such  movements  may  be  noticed  in 
almost  all  the  great  divisions  of  plants,  and  are  more  or 
less  connected  with  some  reproductive  function.  We 
include  here  the  biArsting  of  anthers  in  the  higher 
classes  of  plants,  and  that  of  spore- cases  in  the  lower,; 
the  dehiscence  of  fruits,  the  separation  of  the  com- 
ponent carpels  from  each  other  in  the  Euphorbiacese 
and  Geraniaceae,  and  many  other  phenomena  of  a  like 
nature.  3.  Movements  which  occur  in  the  living  parts 
of  plants  when  in  an  active  state  of  growth,  &c. 

The  first  two  classes  of  movements  have  been 
already  alluded  to  in  various  parts  of  this  work.  The 
movements  of  the  first  class  appear  to  depend  upon  a 
rotation  of  the  protoplasmic  cell-contents,  the  cause  of 
which  is  at  present  unexplained ;  or  to  the  presence  of 
cilia  upon  their  surfaces.  Movements  of  the  second 
kind  are  entirely  mechanical,  and  produced  by  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  different  tissues  as  to  elas- 
ticity and  power  of  imbibing  moisture. 

The  third  class  of  movements  must  be  more  parti- 
cularly noticed.  They  only  occur  during  active  vege- 
tation. The  directions  taken  by  organs  properly  come 
under  this  head.  With  regard  to  the  stem  the  exten- 
sive researches  of  Darwin  on  Twining  Plants  .and 
Tendrils  are  full  of  interest.  The  ends  of  such  organs 
have  the  power  of  spontaneously  revolving ;  and  this 
they  constantly  do,  usually  from  right  to  left,  once  in 
about  two  hours ;  to  this  action  Sachs  has  applied  the 
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term  of  revolving  nutation,  whicb  Darwin  proposes  to 
simplify  into  that  of  circumnutation.  So  soon  as  the 
organ  meets  with  a  support  its  motion  is  arrested,  and 
it  becomes  spirally  twined  round  by  the  arrest  of  the 
movement  of  saccessive  portions.  Tendrils  contract 
spirally  soon  after  they  have  laid  hold  of  a  support, 
and  so  draw  np  the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  movements  belonging  to  this  third  class  have  been 
divided  by  Schleiden  in  the  following  manner : — 

1 .  Movements  which  evidently  depend  on  external 

influences.     These  are  divided  into  two— 
a.  Periodical.  h.  Not  periodical. 

2.  Movements  independent,  at  least  to  some  extent, 

of  external  influences,  which  are  also  divided 
into — 
a.  Periodical.  h.  Not  periodical. 

(1.)  Movements  depekding  on  External  Influ- 
ences.— a.  Periodical, — Under  this  head  we  include 
such  movements  as  those  of  certain  leaves  and  the  petals 
of  flowers,  which  occur  at  particular  hours,  the  organs 
remaining  in  the  new  position  thus  taken  up  until  the 
return  of  a  particular  period,  when  they  resume  as  nearly 
as  possible  their  original  position.  In  leaves,  these  peri- 
odical movements  consist  in  the  closing  up  of  such  organs 
towards  the  evening  and  their  expansion  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  the  petals  of  flowers  great  diflerences  occur  in 
opening  or  closing  at  particular  hours  of  the  daj  ;  and, 
by  observing  these  changes  in  a  variety  of  flowers, 
LinnaBUs  and  others  have  drawn  up  what  has  been 
termed  a  floral  clock.  This  periodical  closing  up  of 
leaves  and  flowers  has  been  called  the  sleep  of  plants. 
The  compound  leaves  of  certain  Leguminosse  and  Oxa- 
lidaceas  are  marked  illustrations  of  these  periodical 
movements,  which  are  probably  all  indirectly  dependent 
upon  the  varying  conditions  of  light  to  which  the  parts 
of  the  plant  in  which  they  occur  are  exposed.  All 
these  movements  Darwin  considers  to  be  due  to  modi- 
fied circumnutation.     This  author  says  ('  Movements 
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of  Plantfl,'  p.  395)  :  '  In  Jjupituis  the  leaflets  move 
either  upwards  or  downwarda;  and  in  some  epecies  (for 
instance,  L.  luteus),  those  on  one  aide  of  the  star-shaped 
leaf  move  up,  and  those  on  the  oppoute  side  move 
down  ;  the  intermediate  ones  rotating  on  their  axes ; 
and  hy  these  varied  tnovemente  the  whole  leaf  forms  at 
night  a  vertical  star,  instead  of  a  horizontal  one  as  during 


the  day.  Some  leaves  and  leaflets,  besides  moving 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  become  more  or  less  folded 
at  night,  as  in  Bauhinia  and  in  some  species  of  Oxalia. 
The  positions,  indeed,  which  leaves  occupy  when  asleep 
are  almost  infinitely  diversified :  they  may  either  point 
vertically  upwards  (_fig.  657,  b)   or  downwards  (jSj. 
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ue  of  leaflets,  towards  the  apex 
t  the  leaf,  or  in  any  intermediate 
position.  .  .  . 

'  The  nyctitropic  movementB  of  leaves,  leaflets  and 
petioles  are  effected  io  two  different  ways — firstly,  by 
alternately  increased  growth  on  their  opposite  sides, 
preceded  by  an  increased  turgescence  of  their  cells; 


rie.  aif,  Drsmydtam  symiu,    t. 
After  Darwin. 

and  secondly,  by  means  of  a  pulvinua  or  aggregate  of 
small  cells,  generally  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  which 
become  alternutely  more  turgescent  on  nearly  opposite 
sides,  and  this  turgescence  is  not  followed  by  growth 
except  during  the  early  age  of  the  plant.' 

b.  Not  periodical. — Such  movements  are  exhibited 
in  a  number  of  plants  both  in  the  leaves  and  in  their 
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reproductive  organs.  In  the  leaves  they  are  well  seen 
in  certain  species  of  Oxalis,  Mimosa  {Jig.  263),  and  in 
Dionoea  muscipula  (Jig.  265).  In  the  reproductive  organs 
they  may  be  noticed  in  the  curving  inwards  or  out- 
wards of  the  stamens  of  certain  plants,  such  as  those  of 
Berheria  vulyaria  and  other  species,  Helianthemum  vul- 
gare  and  other  Gistacese ;  also  in  the  stigmas  of  the 
Lobeliaceee,  4&c.  All  the  above  movements  are  pro- 
duced by  external  agency,  such  as  the  action  of  insects, 
the  agitation  caused  by  the  wind,  (&c.  Other  move- 
ments which  fairly  come  under  this  heading,  and  which, 
like  the  nyctitropic  movements,  are  by  Darwin  regarded 
as  being  due  to  modified  circumnutation,  are  positive 
and  negative  heliotropism,  positive  and  negative  geotro- 
pism,  &c. 

Positive  heliotropism  is  the  growing  towards  the 
source  of  light.  It  has  been  long  known  that  plants 
grown  in  comparative  darkness  increase  in  length  more 
rapidly  than  those  exposed  to  a  stronger  light — i.e.  that 
light  appears  to  have  a  retarding  influence  on  growth — 
therefore,  where  a  plant  or  part  of  a  plant  exhibits  posi- 
tive heliotropism,  it  is  found  that  the  part  away  from  the 
light  has  attained  a  greater  length  than  that  towards  it. 

Some  few  vegetable  organs,  as  the  stem  of  Ivy,  and 
many  roots,  exhibit  negative  heliotropism,  where,  as  they 
grow  away  from  the  light,  the  parts  next  the  source  of 
illumination  grow  most. 

Positive  geotropism  or  gravitation  is  the  term  applied 
to  the  force  which  influences  the  direction  of  growth  of 
most  root«,  especially  of  primary  rootS;  which  usually 
point  directly  downwards  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Negative  geotropism,  on  the  other  luind,  signifies  the 
direction  taken  by  most  stems,  trees,  &c.,  being  exactly 
opposite  to  that  sought  by  the  roots — i.e.  upwards,  or 
away  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

As  the  terms  positive  and  negative  heliotropism  and 
of  positive  and  negative  geotropism  are  frequently  used 
carelessly,  the  qualifying  expressions  positive  and  nega- 
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(iVe  being  frequently  omittecl,  Darwin  adopts  the  term 
heliotropiam  ja  the  seme  of  bending  (owarda  the  light ; 
aphtliolropism  for  the  contrary  direction,  i.e.  away 
from  the  source  of  illumiDation ;  and,  in  the  aatne 
mauner,  geotropiem  to  imply  towards  the  earth,  and 
apogeotropism  for  bending  in  opposition  to  gravity,  or 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

In  addition  tA  the  foregoing  terms,  diahetiotropum 
IB  sometimes  used  to  express  a  position  more  or  leas 
tranBTerse  to  the  light  which  induced  it ;  and  diageo- 
tropitm  to  a  similar  position  with  regard  to  the  radius  of 
the  earth. 


Fig.  K».  I4*f  of  BrtKra,  shotiliig  &  Tly  aught  by  the  iBcurred 

IrTxiabilily. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  some 
movements  of  plants  are  dependent  upon  the  agency  of 
iDsectB.  But  though  it  has  long  been  known  that 
insects  thus  induce  movements  in  c«rt&in  plants,  such 
aaDrosera,  Dion^a,  Nepenthes,  &c.,  it  ia  only  of  late  years, 
by  the  obeervations  of  Darwin,  Hooker,  Vines,  Riess, 
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'Wills,  and  others,  thxt  we  bave  learnt  that  the  insects, 
which  by  these  movements  are  caught,  serve  for  nutri- 
tion, being  dissolved  and  absorbed.  It  has  been  also 
demonstrated  that  this  solution  of  nitrogenous  matters 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  kind  of  ferment  which 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  peptic  glands  of  animals. 
It  has  likewise  been  proved  that  this  ferment  is  only 
efficient  when  associated  with  an  acid ;  and  hence  this 
aolutioa  is  a  true  digestive  process  like  that  of  animals. 
During  the  solution  and  absorption  of  these  nitr<^enouB 
matters  the  protoplasm  retracts  from  the  walls  of  the 
cells  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  la  Jig.  6»9  is  shown  a  leaf 
of  Droaera  (Sundew)  where  some  of  the  glands  or 
glandular  hairs  have  bent 
over  and  caught  an  insect.  Fio.  660. 

Such  plants  are  now  com-  r 

monly  termed  carnivorous. 

To  plants  which  are 
thus  stimulated  to  move- 
ment by  chemical  or  me- 
chanical means  the  term 
imiable  is  applied ;  thus 
it  is  by  reason  of  their 
irritability  that  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  Sensi- 
tive plants  C??.  263)  droop  - 
on  contact  with  any  foreign 
body. 

(2.)  Movements  inde- 
pendent, at  LEAST  TO  SOME 

EXTENT,  of  external  In-  ''tie^  nf  fl,^^t*m™^w'  The 
FLCENCEa. — a.  Periodical.  leaf,  whicii'iB  compound,  conaini 
— These  movements  are  ti^J,^|^r'u!t^'onll!  ^  1  ThS? 
seen  in  some  of  the  leaflets  f".,"™  two  other  tuiimonury 
of  certain  tropiual  species  luflet. ' 
of  Desmodium,  and  more 

especially  in  those  of  DesiHcrfiam  gyrans  (Jig.  660).    The 
leaf  in  this  plant  is  compound,  and  bears  three  leaflets ; 
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the  terminal  one,  a,  being  much  larger  than  the  two 
lateral  ones,  b,  b.    There  are  also  two  other  rudimentary 
leaflets,  marked  c,  near  the  large  terminal  one.     This 
large  terminal  leaflet,  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
a  bright  light,  becomes  more  or  less  horizontal  (Jig,  658, 
a),  but  it  falls  downwards  on  the  approach  of  evening 
(Jigs.  660,  a,  and  658,  b).   This  movement  is  clearly  ana- 
logous to  the  sleep  of  plants,  and,  therefore,  comes  under 
the  head  of  movements  depending  on  external  influences, 
as  previously  described  (page  457).     But  the  lateral 
leaflets,  b,  b  (Jig,  660),  exhibit  a  constant  movement 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  advancing  by  their  margins 
towards  the  large  terminal  leaflet,  and  then  retreating 
towards  the  base  of  the  common  petiole.     This  move- 
ment takes  place  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
so  that  the  point  of  each  leaflet  describes  a  circle.    The 
movements  resemble  those  of  the  arms  of  the  old  sema- 
phore  telegraphs,  and  hence  this  plant  has  been  termed 
the  Telegraph  plant.     They  go  on,  although  to.  a  less 
extent,  even  in  the  dark,  and  are  most  evident  when 
the  plants  are  in  a  vigorous  state  of  growth,  and  when 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature.     No  satisfactory  ex- 
planation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  direct  cause  of 
this    movement.    Somewhat   similar  movements  have 
been  observed  in  the  radicles  of  many  plants. 

b.  Not  periodical. — These  movements  occur  in  the 
reproductive  organs  of  a  large  number  of  the  Phanero- 
gamia.  The  stamens  sometimes  curve  inwards  sepa- 
rately towards  the  stigma,  as  in  Ruta  graveolens  (Jig. 
427)  ;  or  in  pairs,  as  in  Saxifraga  tridactylites.  They 
afterwards  commonly  return  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
their  former  position.  In  Pamassia  the  arrangement 
appears  to  be  one  adapted,  as  the  anthers  are  extrorse, 
to  prevent  self-fertilisation  (see  page  442).  In  Passi- 
Jlora,  NigeUa  sativa,  certain  Onagraceae  and  Cactacese, 
&c.,  the  styles  move  to  the  stamens;  while  in  other 
OnagracesB  and  certain  Malvaceae,  &c.,  both  styles  and 
stamens  move  towards  each  other.    No  explanation  of  a 
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satisfactory  nature  has  been  given  of  the  cause  of  these 
movetnents,  but  their  object  is  doubtless  to  assist  in  the 
process  of  fertilisation. 

5.  Odours  of  Plants. — These  are  very  various  in 
kind,  many  being  highly  agreeable,  others  excessively 
offensive,  while  others  again,  though  pleasant  in  small 
quantity,  become  disagreeable  in  larger  amount.  The 
source  of  the  particular  odour  is  often  a  volatile  oil  or 
other  product  contained  in  the  glands  or  receptacles  of 
secretion  of  the  plants ;  but  in  some  cases  no  such  origin 
is  found,  and  the  source  of  the  odour  is  unknown,  whilst 
its  nature  defies  analysis.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  smell  is  due  to  the  giving  off  of  minute  particles 
into  the  air ;  Morren,  however,  from  observations  on  the 
flowers  of  Orchids,  was  led  to  the  inference  that  in  some 
cases  it  depended  on  a  physiological  cause.  He  ob- 
served that  the  aromatic  odour  of  Maxillaria,  which 
continued  to  be  exhaled  so  long  as  the  flowers  were 
unfertilised,  was  lost  a  little  while  afl»r  pollen  was 
applied  to  the  stigma. 

Though  chiefly  developed  under  the  influence  of 
solar  light,  there  are  not  a  few  plant-odours  which  are 
given  off  in  the  evening,  or  at  night.  Several  Orchids, 
Oestrum  noctumum,  Hesperis  tristis,  Lychnis  vespertina^ 
and  Germs  grajidiflorus,  are  examples.  In  the  last- 
named  plant,  the  odour  is  given  out  in  intermittent 
puffs. 

There  seems  to  be  a  connexion  between  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  and  their  odour ;  thus  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  white  flowers  are  very  frequently  fragrant, 
whilst  brown  and  orange  ones  have  often  a  foetid  smell, 
— the  so-called  Carrion-flowers  (StapelicB),  certain 
Aroids,  some  Balanophoracese,  and  the  Eafflesice,  being 
examples.  The  flowers  of  Monocotyledons  are  more 
ofl^en  odorous  than  those  of  Dicotyledons. 
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S*  The  technical  terms  mentioned  below  are  explained  at  the  pages 
referred  to,  and  thus  the  Index  may  be  also  used  as  a  Glossary. 


ABA 

Abaxtlb  embryo,  325 
Abortive,  227 
Abruptly  pinnate,  163 
Absorption,  379,  380, 382, 399,410, 
415 

—  by  the  root,  391 
Acanlescent,  69 
Accessory  bads,  107 
Accrescent,  216 
Accnmbent,  324 
Aeerose,  167 
Achflsnium,  291 
Achene,  291 
Achlamydeons,  20 
Acicnlar,  161 
Acicular  raphides,  35 
Acotyledonons,  14,  333 

—  leaves,  176 

—  roots,  125 

—  stem,  76,  95 

—  venation,  147 
Acotyledones,  14,  333 
Acrogenous,  72 

—  stem,  72,  95 
Acropetal,  188 
Acropetally,  104, 188 
Acuminate,  157 
Acute-pointed,  166 
Adelphous,  241 
Adherent  calyx,  212 

—  oTaiy,  282 
~  stipoles,  169 
Adnate  anther,  234 


AND 

Adnate  filament,  240 

—  stipules,  169 
Adventitious  buds,  106 

—  root,  117, 119, 126 
.Xkddla,  364 
iBcidium  fruits,  864 
Aerial  bulbs,  116 

—  leaves,  structure  of,  131 

—  roots,  120 
iBstivation,  204 

Age  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  80 

monocotyledonons  trees,  95 

Air  cavities,  67,  390 

—  cells,  390 

—  plants,  122 
Alas,  220 
Albumen,  23,  317 
Albuminous,  317 
Alburnum,  80,  394, 417 
Aleurone  grains,  85,  36 
Alg8B,368 

Alternate  leaves,  188 
Alternation  of   generations,  837, 

338,  433 
Amentaceous,  189 
Amentiferous,  189 
Amentum,  189 
Amphitropous,  809,  826 
Amplexicaul,  137, 168 
AnatrqpouB,  809 
AndroBcium,  18,  20,  227,  238 
Androphore,  242 
AndrouB,  238 
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ANO 

Anglospermia,  12 
Anglospermou8,  308,  433 
AnlBOstemononB,  238 
Annual  herbs,  109 

—  layers  of  wood,  78 
Annolar  cells,  45 

—  vessels,  50,  51,  95 
Annulate,  835 
Annnlated  root,  127 
Annnlus,  335,  346,  356 
Anomalous  leaves,  171 
Anthela,  192 
Anther,  20,  227,  230 
Antheridio,  9,  336,  339 
Antherozoid,  9,  343,  847,  367 
Anthesis,  208 
Anthocarpoua,  800 
Anthodium,  193 
Anthotaxis,  176 
Antipodal  cells,  306, 489 
Antltropous,  326 

Apex  of  leaves,  130, 155 
Apheliotropism,  460 
Apical  cell,  394,  396 

—  dehiscence,  237 

—  style,  266 
Apicilar,  266,  274 
Apicnlar,  286 
Aploperistomous,  846 
Apocarpous,  256,  274 

—  Iruita,  290 
Apogeotropism,  460 
Apotheoia,  362 

Appendages  of  the  epidermis,  59 
calyx,  214 

corolla,  223 

Appendiculate,  228,  236 
Archegonia,  9,   336,    342,    843, 

346 
AriU314 
ArlIlode,315 
Arillas,  314 

Arrangement  of  leaves,  136, 187 
Arrow-shaped  leaves,  169 
Articulated,  130 
Articulation,  166 
Ascending  axis,  14 

—  inflorescence,  188 

—  metamorphosis,  330 

—  ovule,  304 

—  radicle,  326 

—  sap,  417 

Ascent  of  the  sap,  417 
Aflci,  360,  363 
Afloidia,  178 
Asoomycetee,  357 
Asoospores,  360,  363 
Asexual,  332,  387 


BOB 

Assimilation,  29, 402,  403, 421 
Attachment  of  filament,  234 
Attraction,  adhesive,  384 

—  capillary,  384 
Auriculate,  159 
Awl-shaped,  157 
Axial  embryo,  326 
Axil,  130 

Axile  embryo,  325 

—  placenta,  263 
Axillary,  130, 186, 187 

—  inflorescence,  186, 187 

—  stipules,  170 


Bacca,  298 
Baccate,  299 
Barbed  hairs,  61 
Bark,  70,  75,  84 

—  functions  of,  396 

—  growth  of,  86 
Base  of  leaf,  129 
Basidia,  356 
Basidiomycetes,  354 
Basifixed,  234 
Basilar,  286 

—  style,  266 
Bast,  49 

—  fibre,  49 

—  tissue,  49 

—  vessels,  63 
Bell-shaped,  221 
Berried,  299 
Berry,  298 
Bicrenate,  150 
Biennial  herbs,  109 
Bifid,  151,  267, 269 
Bifoliate,  164 
BiffenezB,  443 
B^ugate,  163 
Bilabiate,  212,  222 
Bilobate,  269 
Bilocular,  230 
Binate,  164 
Biparons  cyme,  198 
Bipartite,  161,  267 
Bipinnate,  163 
Blpinnatifid,  152 
Bipinnatipartite,  152 
Bipinnatisected,  152 
Bisected,  161 
Biserrate,  149 
Bisexual,  226 
Bitemate,  165 
Blade,  16, 130, 142 
Bletting,  446 
Blunt,  165 
Bordered,  313 
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BOB 

Bordered  pits,  43 
BoBtrycoid,  105 
Bostryx,  201 
Botany,  departments  of,  1 

—  object  of,  1 

—  structural,  2 
Botryoid,  186 
Botryose,  186 
Bracteated,  178 
Bracteoles,  177 
Bractlets,  177 
Bracts,  18, 137, 176,  327 
Branches,  103 
Branching,  103 

—  corymb,  192 

—  spadiz,  189 
Bristles,  63 
British  gum,  34 
Brotherhood,  241 
Budding,  103 
Buds,  98 

—  and  ramification,  99 

—  naked,  100 

—  scaly,  99 
Bulb,  118 
Bulbils,  115 
Bnlblets,  115 
Bundle-sheath,  97 
Bush,  109 


Caducous,  185,  216, 226 
Galadium,  399 
Oalyptra,  344,  349 
Calyptrate,  215 
Calyx,  18,  208 
Cambium,  72,  82 

—  cells,  82 

—  layer,  75,  82 
Campanulate,  212,  221 
Gampylotropous,  309 
Canal  cell,  485 
Capillary,  228 
Capitate,  61,  271 
Capitulum,  193 
Capsular,  295 

Capsule,  294,  334,  336,  337, 

348 
Curcerule,  294 
Carina,  220 

Carnivorous  plants,  461 
Carpel,  31,  250,  829 
Carpellary,  22 
Carpophore,  272,  297 
Caroncules,  315 
Caryophyllaceous,  319 
Caryopsis,  298 
Cataphyllary  leaves,  129 


344, 
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CLO 

Catkin,  189 
Caudex,  108 
Caudicle,  245 
Caulescent,  69 
Caulinary  stipules,  169 
Gauline  leaves,  136 
Gaulis,  108 
Caulome,  15,  68,  394 
Cell-contents,  24 
Cell-division,  377,  378,  379 
Cell-formation,  377 
Cell-membrane,  41 
Cell-multiplication,  377 
Cell-nucleus,  27 
Cells,  16,  23,  230,  259 

—  with  bordered  pits,  42,  49 
Cell-8ap,25,  27 

Cellular  envelope,  85 

—  plants,  9  *" 

—  system,  55,  69 
Cellulose,  4,  24,  33 
Cell-wall,  4,  24, 41,  377 

—  structure  of,  41 

Central  placenta,  263  i 

free,  263 

Centrifugal,  826 

Centripetal,  188, 326 

Ceratium,  296 

Chalaza,  308 

Characeee,  366,  386 

Charas,  365,  386,  428 

Chemical  constitution  of  fruits. 

444 
Cldorofucin,  406 
Chlorophyll,  28,  454 
Clilorophyll  bodies,  29 

—  corpuscles,  29 

—  grains,  29 

—  granules,  28 
Cicatrix,  166 
Cicinal  dichotomy,  106 
Oicinnus,  201 
Circinate,  141 

—  cotyledons,  323 
Circular  sastivation,  205 
Circulation,  417 
Circumnutation,  466 
Circumscissile,  279, 285 
Cirrhus,  103 
Cladode,  184 
Clathrate  cells,  53 
Clavate,  161, 328 
Claviceps,  367 

Claw,  217  4 

Clawed,  217 

Cleft,  211,  230,  367, 269 

Climbing,  107 

Closed  vascular  bundles,  74, 89 
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CLO 

Oloveg  114 
Olnb-moeses,  341,  430 
Olnb-Bhaped,  238 
CJoat  of  pollen-cell,  246 

seed.  312 

Coated  bulb,  114 
Cocci,  282 
Cochlear,  206,  207 
Coenanthinm,  183 
Cohesion  of  stamens,  240 
Coleorhiza,  120, 124, 451 
Collateral,  304 
Collecting  hairs,  267 
Collectiye  fruits,  800 
Collenchyma,  47 
Colour  of  filament,  229 

flowers,  425 

leaves,  405 

teeta,  812 

Columella,  278, 345,  350 
Coma,  813 
Commissure,  297 
Common  calyx,  198 

—  petiole,  148, 166 

Comose,  313  .    ,     ^    „ 

Comparative  anatomy  of  plants,  2 
Complete  flower,  18 
Composition  of  fruit,  275 

leaves,  148 

pericarp,  275 

starch,  33 

Compound  corymb,  192 

—  flower,  193 

—  fruit,  274 

—  gyncecium,  256 

—  hairs,  60 

—  leaves,  131, 148, 161 

—  ovary,  268, 260 

—  petiole,  166 

—  pistil,  260 

—  rootP,  125 

—  spadix,  189 

—  style,  267 

—  umbel,  195 
Conceptacles,  873 
Conditions  of  germination,  448 
Conducting  tissue,  254 
Conduplicate,  140,  323 

Cone,  190,  800 
Confluent  fruits,  800 
Conglomerate  raphides,  35 
Conical  hairs,  61 

—  leaf,  161 

—  root,  128 
OoniAa,  351 
Conjugation,  369 
Connate,  137,  240 
Connective,  280, 384 


CTN" 

Connivent  209,  217 
Constructive  materials,  422 
Contents  of  cells,  24,  247 
Contorted  SBstivatlon,  206 
Contracted  cyme,  201 
Convolute,  141, 206 
Cordate,  159 
Cordate-lanceolate,  169 
Cordate-ovate,  159 
Cork,  86 

—  cambium,  87 

Corl7  layer  of  bark,  85,  86 
Corm,  116 

Cormophytes,  11,  70 
CoroUa,  18,  216 
Corona,  225 
Corpuscula,  436 
Corrugated,  204 
Cortex,  84 
Corymb,  192 
Co6tate,146 
Cotyledones,  14 
Cotyledons,  13, 186,  819 
Creation,  inorganic,  1 

—  organic,  1 
Creeping  stem.  111 

—  root,  112 
Cremocarp,  297 
Crenate,  160 
Crennlated,  150 
Crisped,  160 
Cross-breeds,  443 
Cross-fertilisation,  442 
Crossing,  442 
Crown  of  the  root,  136 
Crowned  corolla,  225 
Cruciate,  219 
Cruciform,  219 
Crude  sap,  417 
Crumpled,  204 
Cryptogamons,  11,  832 
Crystalloids,  35,  36 
Cuhn,  108 
Cuneate.  168 
Cupule,  180, 298 
Curled,  150 
Curved  ovules,  309 

—  veined^  147 
Cuspidate,  157 
Cuticle,  56 
Cuticularised,  56 
Cylindrical  cell,  88 

—  leaf,  161 

—  style,  267 
Cyme,  197 

—  false,  105 
Cymose,  105, 186 
Cynarrhodnm,  292 
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OypwlA,  298 
C^tolithB,  Z6 
GystopuB,  351 
C^blaat,  378 
Cytogenesis,  877 


Death  of  the  leaf,  408 
Dedduoue,  130, 178, 185,  2!  5,  226, 

230,  266 
DecUnate,  229 
Decomposed,  153 
Decompound,  163, 165 
Decnrrent,  137 
Deciusate,  138 
Decuflsation,  138 
Definite   inflorescence,   186,    187, 

195, 196, 197,  203 

—  ovules,  303 
Definition  of  a  plant,  2 
Definite  rascular  bimdles,  74, 89 
Defoliation,  407, 408 
Degradation  products,  422 
Dehiscence  of  anther,  236 

fruit,  277,  279 

Dehiscent  fruit,  277 
Dentate,  149 
Departments  of  botany,  1 
Dermatogen,  117 
Descending  axis,  14, 116,  390 

~  radicle,  326 

—  sap,  417 

Descent  of  the  sap,  422 
Determinate    inflorescence,    186, 

187, 195, 196, 197 
X)e7elopment  of  the  anther,  232 

floral  envelopes,  425 

heat,  452 

leaves,  409 

ovule,  305 

roots,  393 

starch,  31 

stem,  396 

stomata,  889 

Dextrin,  34 
Diachffinium,  297 
Diadelphous,  241 
Diageotzopiffln,  460 
Diaheliotropiam,  460 
Dialypetalons,  218 
Dialysepalous,  210 
Diaadrons,  238 
Diastase,  449 
Dichaslnm,  106, 198 
Dichlamydeous,  19 
Dichotomous  branching,  103, 104 

—  oyme,  198 


EFF 

Dichotomy,  104 

—  bostrycoid,  105 

—  cicinal,  105 

—  heUcoid,  105 

—  scorpioid,  105 

—  sympodial,  104 

—  true  or  normal,  104 
Diclinous,  226 
Dicoccous,  282 
Dicotyledoncs,  14,  319 
Dicotyledonous,  319 

—  embryo,  321 

—  germination,  451 

—  leaves,  176 

—  roots,  124 

—  stem,  76 
Didynamous,  243 
Diffusion  of  fluids,  384 

gases,  383 

Digitate,  154, 165 
Digitipartite,  154 
Digynous,  256 
Dimerous,  261 
Dimorphic,  243,  442 
Dioecious,  226,  342,  346 
Diploperistomous,  346 
Diplotegia,  295 

Direct  metamorphosis,  330 
Direction  of  filaments,  229 
Disc-bearing  woody  tissue,  49 
Disk,  248 

Dissected,  151, 154 
Dissepiment,  269 
Difitractile,  235 
Divergent,  209, 217 
Dorsal  suture,  261,  276 
Dorsifixed,  234 
Dotted  cells,  42 

—  leaves,  66 

—  vessels,  50 
Doum  palm,  93 
Drupaceous,  290 
Drupe,  290 
Drupe-like,  290 
Duplicato-dentate,  150 
Duramen,  80 
Duration  of  calyx,  216 

coroUa,  225 

filament,  230 

the  leaf,  130 


Eabtht  constituents,  414 
Ebracteated,  178 
Eccentric  embryo,  326 
Ectoplasm,  26,  27 
Effects  of  electric  light,  4S4 
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Effects  of  gases  upon  leayea,  404 
Xgff-Bhaped,  168 
Elaborated  sap,  417 
Elaboration  of  cell-contents,  386 
Elaters,  838,  349,  360,  429 
Electricity  of  plants,  404 
Elementary  strnctnre,  6, 33,  376 
ElUptical,  167 
Elliptioo-Ianceolate,  169 
Elongated  x)arenchyma,  46 
Sman^inate,  166 
Embracing,  137 
Embryo,  12,  23,  318,  324 

—  bnda,  106 

—  oeU,  432 

—  nodules,  106 

—  sac,  306,  336,  432 
Embryonal  cell,  9,  343,  348 
Embryonic  vesicles,  3U6 
Emergences,  68 

Empty  bracts»  178 
Enantioblastic,  825 
Endocarp,  276 
Endogenous,  71 

—  stem,  88,  90 
age  of,  96 

anomalous  structure  of,  94 

growth  of,  89 

Endoplaam,  26 
Endopleura,  312,  314 
Endorhizal,  124,  451 
Endosmose,  384 
Endosperm,  23,  317 

—  cells,  316 
Endoepore,  862 
Endostome,  807 
Endothecium,  233 
Enaiform,  161 
Entire  calyx,  211 

—  corolla,  220 

—  leaf,  149 

—  style,  267 
Enveloping,  206 
Epiblema,  118 
Epicalyx,  216 
Bpicarp,  276 
Epidermal  appendages,  69 

—  layer,  374 

—  tissue,  56,  388 
Epidermis,* 66,  76  . 

—  functions  of,  388 
Bpigeal,  461 
Epigone,  343,  347 
Epigynous,  240,  260 
Epipetalous,  238 
Epiphragma,  346 
Epiphytes,  121 
Bpisperm,  312 


FIB 

Equal  leaf,  157 
Equally  pinnate,  168 
EqniseCacese,  387, 482 
Bquitant,  142,  828 
Erect  embryo^  326 

—  ovule,  804 
Brgot,  868 
Essential  organs,  21 
Etaario,  292 
Etiolated,  403 
Evergreen,  180 
Ezalbuminons,  817 
Exannulate,  836 
Excipulum,  362 
Excrescent,  185 
Excretion  by  roots,  893 
Excretions,  408 
Exhalation  by  leaves,  397 

—  of  gases,  399 
Exogenoos,  71 

—  stems,  76,  79 
Exorhizal,  124,  452 
Exosmose,  384 
Bxoepoie,  852 
Exostome,  807 
Exothecium,  238 
Exserted,242 
Exstipulate,  17, 131, 169 
Extine,  246,  434 
Extra-axillary,  130, 184 
Extrorse,  232 


Fall  of  the  leaf,  407 
False  arillus,  315 

—  bark,  71,  88,  90 

—  cyme,  106 

—  dissepiment,  269 
Farinaceous  albumen,  318 
Fasciated  branches,  107 
Fascicle,  139,  201 
Fascicled  leaves,  139 
Fasdcnlated  root,  127 
Faux,  211, 220 
Feather-veined,  145 
Feathery,  213, 214 
Female  apparatus,  483 

—  flower,  22 
Ferns,  333,  432 
Fern  proper,  337 

—  stems,  96 

—  internal  structure  of,  96 

—  growth  by  buds,  97 
Fertile,  227 
Fertilisation,  22 
Fibres,  89, 44, 49 
Fibrilliform  cells,  89 

—  tissue,  47 
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FIB 

Fibrils,  63, 118 
Fibrous  cells,  44 

—  root,  126 

Fibro-yascnlar  bundles,  39,  49, 72, 
89 

—  system,  56,  69,  85 
of  leaves,  132 

—  tissue,  55 
Fid,  161 

Fiddle-shaped,  153 
Filament,  20,  227 
FiUces,  333,  432 
Filiform,  228,  267 
Fimbriated,  217 
Fissiparous,  378 
Fissured  calyx,  211 

—  stigma,  269 
Fissures  of  leaves,  151 
Fixed  embryo,  1 02 
Fleshy  albumen,  318 

—  cotyledons,  322 

Floral  envelopes,  208, 424,  425 
Florets,  193 
Flower,  18,  216 

—  complete,  18 
Flowering  plants,  11 
Flowerless  plants,  11,  332 
Flower-stalk,  17,  182 
Folded  leaves,  140 
Foliaceous,  134,  218,  322 
Foliage  leaves,  129 
FoUoles,  148 

FoUicle,  290 
Food  of  plants,  410 

—  sources  of,  410 
Foramen,  307 
Forked  anther,  235 

—  filament,  228 

—  venation,  148 
Formation  of  cells,  377 

organic  compounds,  402 

pollen,  243 

wood,  396 

Forms  of  anther  lobes,  236 

cells,  87,  248 

filament,  227 

hairs,  60 

leaves,  161, 171 

peduncle,  184 

petiole,  167 

roots,  126 

seeds,  811 

stems,  107 

style,  267 

Fossil  botany,  2 
Fovilla,  247, 434 
Free  calyz,  213 

—  cell-formation,  377,  378,  382 


GEO 

Free  central  placenta,  263,  264 

—  ovary,  262 

—  stamens,  240 
Fringed,  217 
Fronds,  11,  95 
Fructification,  354 
Fructose  sugar,  446 
Fruit,  22,  273,  830,  444 

—  apocanwus,  274 

—  compound,  274 

—  dehiscent,  277 

—  indehiscent,  277 

—  nature  of,  273 

—  ripening  of,  446  , 

—  simple,  274 

—  spurious,  274 

—  sugar,  446 

—  syncarpous,  274 
Fucus,  373,  443 
Fugacious,  215 
Functions,  376 

—  of  bark,  396 
bracts,  42i 

epidermal  appendages,  389 

tissue,  388 

essential  organs,  426 

floral  envelopes,  424 

glands,  390 

hairs,  389 

intercellular  system,  890 

laticiferous  vessels,  387 

leaves,  397 

medullary  rays,  395 

organs  of  reproduction,  424 

parenchyma,  376 

prosenchymatous  cells,  387 

stem,  394 

stomata,  388 

vessels,  387 

Fundamental  tissue,  76,  83,  86 
Fungi,  350 
Funiculus,  302,  310 
Funnel-shaped,  221 
Fusiform  cell,  89 

—  root,  129 


Galbulub,  300 
Gamopetalous,  220 
Qamosepalous,  210 
Gaping,  222 
General  characters  of  fruit,  273 

—  involucre,  179 

—  morphology,  6,  326 

—  physiology,  409 
General  umbel,  195 
Geographical  botany,  2 
Geotropism,  460 
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Genn-ceU,  9,  336,  343,  848, 438 
Oerminal  oorposcIeB,  886 

—  yericlee,  SOff,  438 
Oermluation,  14,  447 

—  conditions  of,  448 

—  diootyledonotu,  451 

—  monocotyledonooB,  450 

—  process  of,  449 

—  time  required  for,  447 
Gibbous,  214, 224 
Glands,  68,  390 

—  compound,  64 

—  external,  63 

—  internal,  63,  65 

—  nectariferous,  66 

—  sessile,  64 

—  simple,  64 

—  stalked,  68 
Glandular  hairs,  64 
Glaos,  298 
Globoids,  35,  37 
Globose,  212 
Globule,  366,  427 
Glochidiate,  <1 
GloBOcapsa,  29 
Glomerule,  201 
Glumellules,  182 
Glumes,  182, 190 
Gouidia,  861 
Grafting.  102 
Granulose,  33 
Gravitation,  459 
Green  layer  of  bark,  86 
Growing  part,  394 

—  point,  393 
Growth  of  the  bark,  86 

endogenous  stems,  89 

Guazd-oells,  58 
Gymnoiperinia,  12 
Gyunospermous,  303,  483 
Gjrmnostomous,  346 
Gynandrous,  240 

Gynia,  256 
Gynobase,  267 
Gynobasic,  267 
GyncBcium,  18, 20,  260,  S66 
Gynophore,  261, 276 
Gynostemium,  240 
Gyration,  385 


Haibs,  60.  389 
Halbert-flhaped,  159 
Half  •adherent  calyx,  262 
Half -equitant,  142 
Half-inferior  calyx,  262 
Half-superior  calyx,  262 
Hastate,  169 


urc 

Hastate-anricled,  159 
Hanstoria,  123,  351 
Head  of  flowers,  193 
Heart-shaped,  159 
Heart-wood,  80 
Heat  of  plants,  452 
Helicoid  cyme,  199,  201 

—  dichotomy,  105 
Heliota^ism,  459,  460 
Hemicarp,  297 
Hepaticaceae,  346,  428 
Herbs,  108 

Hermaphrodite,  226,  342 
Hesperidium,  296 
Hetercedsm,  353 
Heterocysts,  369 
Heterophyllous,  159 
Heterorhizal,  125 
Heterostyled,  442 
Heterotropous,  309 
Hidden-reined,  143 
Hllunu  32,  302,  308,  310 
Histology,  2,  23 
Homoblastic,  325 
Homologous  formations,  176 
Homotropous,  326 
Hooded,  210 
Hood-shaped,  161 

Hooked  hairs,  61 
Horizontal  ovule,  304 

—  system,  55,  70 
Homy  albumen,  318 
Horsetails,  337,  432 
Host,  122 
Hybridation,  422 
Hybridisation,  442 
Hybrids,  443 

—  production  of,  442 
Hjrmenium,  355 
Hypanthodium,  183 
Hyphae,  7,  47 
Hyphal  tissue,  47 
Hypochlorin,  403 
Hypocotyledonary  axis,  319 
Hypocrateriform,  221 
Hyi>oderma,  47 
HypodermisB,  352 
Hyp^eal,451 
Hypogynous,  238, 249 
Hyix>theoium,  362 
Hypsophyllary  leaves,  137, 176 


ILLEOITDIATB  fertilisation,  442 
Imbricate,  142 
Imbricated  aastivation,  206 
Impariplnnate,  163 
Indsion  of  leaves,  150 
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ore 

Included,  242 

Incumbent,  324 

Incurred,  229 

Indefinite  infloreacence,  186, 187, 

188, 193,  203 
Indefinite  vaficular  bundles,  72 
Indehiacent  fruit,  20,  277 
Independent  moTements,  461 
Indeterminate  inflorescence,  186, 

187 
Individual  peculiarities,  102 
Indupllcate,  142,  205 
Indusium,  268,  334,  3«G 
Inferior  calyx,  213,  262 

—  fruit,  276 

—  ovary,  220,  262 

—  radicle,  326 

—  gyncarpous  fniit,  297 
Inflexed,140 
Inflorescence,  18, 176, 186   ' 

—  axillary,  186, 187 

—  definite,  186, 196,  2U3 

—  determinate,  186, 196 

—  indefinite,  186, 187, 188,  203 

—  indeterminate,  186, 187 

—  mixed,  203 

—  terminal,  196 
Infra-axillary,  130 
Infrutescences,  300 
Infundibuliform,  221 
Innate,  234 

Inner  bark,  86 

—  coat,  314 

Inorganic  constituents,  413 
Insertion  of  leaves,  136 

stamens,  238 

IntegumentB  of  seed,  23,  312 
Integumentum  simplex,  306 
Intercellular  canals,  66,  390 

—  passages,  66 

—  spaces,  66,  390 

—  substance,  68 

—  system,  66,  390 
Interlacing  tissue,  47 
Internal  embryo,  326 

—  structure  of  leaves,  131 

—  system,  86 
Intemodes,  129 
Interpetiolar,  170 
Interruptedly  pinnate,  163 
Intine,  246,  434 
Intracellular  circulation,  386 
Introrae,  232 

Inverse  ovule,  304 
Inversely  eggnshaped,  168 

—  heart-sbaped,  169 
Inverted  embryo,  326 

—  ovule,  309 


Involuoel,  179 
Involucre,  179,  334 
Involute,  141 
Irregular,  38,  210,  211 
—  corolla,  219,  222 
IrritabiUty,  460 
laostemonons,  238 


Joint,  166 
Jugate,  163 
Jungermannia,  9,  349 


Keel,  220 
Kernd,  23,  312,  316 
Kidney-shaped,  169 
Kinds  of  branches,  109 

cells,  46 

fruit,  287 

Inflorescence,  186,  188,  193,. 

197 

placentation,  263 

stems,  109 

Kingdom,  animal,  1 

—  mineral,  1 

—  vegetable,  1 
Knots,  101 


Labiate,  212,  222 
Ladniated,  163 
Lacunae,  67 

TAmAlly^  269 

Lamina,  16, 130, 132, 142 
lanceolate,  167,  217 
Large  spores,  341,  430, 431 
Lateral  dehiscence,  286 

—  flowers,  186 

—  style,  266 
Latex,  64 
Latex-saos,  64 

Laticiferous  vessels,  60,  63,  387 
Lattice-cells,  63,  97 
Layering,  111 

Leaf  defined,  16, 129 
Leaf-arrangement,  137 
Leaf-buds,  16, 98 
Leaf-development,  409 
Leaflets,  148 
Leaf-stalk,  16, 130, 166 
Leafy  bracts,  177 
Leaves  of  aootyledonous  plants,. 

176 

diootyledonouB  plants,  176 

-~  —  monocotyledonous  plants^ 

176 
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Legitimate  f ertilisatioii,  442 

Legume,  288 

LentioelB,  86 

Liber,  86, 87 

Liber-celifi,  49 

Lichenes,  361 

LicheuB,  361 

Life  of  the  plants  409,  453 

Lignlate,223 

Lignle,  168 

Limb,  211,  220 

Linear,  167, 169,  217,  236 

Linear-lanoeolate^  169 

Lingniform,  161 

Lirellce,  362 

Lithocysts,  36 

Liverworts,  9,  346,  428 

Lobes  of  leaves,  160,  230,  269 

Loculi,  230,  269 

Locnlicidal,  280,  281 

Locusta,  182, 189 

Lodicnlfe,  182 

Lomentaoeons,  296 

Lomenttun,  289 

Longitudinal  dehlsoenoe,  236 

—  system,  66,  70 

Luminosity  of  plants,  463 

Lycopodiaceas,  341,  430 

Lyoopodium,  342 

Lyrate,  163 

Lyrately  pinnate,  163 

Lyre-Bliaped,  153 


Kace,  316 
Macropodons,  820 
Hacrosporangia,  339,  341,  430, 

431 
Hacrospores,  339,  341,  342,  430, 

432 
Hale,  22,  427 

—  conceptaclee,  374 

—  apparatus,  433 
Halting  of  barley,  449 
Haroesoent,  216,  226 
Marchantia,  9,  381 
Marginal  placenta,  274 
Hargins  of  leaves,  130, 149 
Marginal,  263 
Marginate,  313 
Maisilea,  338,  340,  431,  432 
Mars^eaceae,  338,  431 
Masked,  223 

Mealy  albumen,  318 
Median  prolification,  330 
Medulla,  76,  76,  894 
Medullary  rays,  71,  76 
functions  of,  396 


urn, 

MeduUary  rays,  secondary,  83 

—  sheath,  76,  77 
Megaspores,  339,  430,  482 
Membranous,  213 
Mericarp,  282,  297 
Merismatic,  878 
Meristem,  82,  878 
Mesocarp,  276 
Mesopbyll,  134 
Mesothecium,  233 
Metabolism,  421 
MetamorphosiB,  330 

—  ascending,  330 

—  descending,  330 

—  direct,  330 

—  retrograde,  330 
Metastasis,  403,  421 
Micropyle,  305,  307,  308 
Microsporangia,  341, 342,  430 
Microspores,  339,  341,  342,  430, 

431 
Midrib,  143 

Mixed  inflorescence,  203 
Monadelphous,  241 
Monandrous,  238 
MonUiform  hairs,  61 
Monochaeial,  201 
Monochlamydeous,  19 
Monoootyledones,  14,  319 
Monocotyledonous  embryo,  319 

—  germination,  460 

—  leaves,  176 

—  roots,  124 

—  stem,  76,  88,  91 
MonoBdons,  226,  342,  346 
Monogynous,  266 
Monomerous,  261 
Monopetalous,  220,  221,  222 
Monopodia!  branching,  104 
Monosepalous,  210 
Monothalamic,  300 
Monstrosities,  329 
Morphological  botany,  2,  6 
Morphology,  6 

—  general,  6,  326 
Moeses,  9,  342, 429 
Mother  cells,  243 
Movements  in  cells,  384 

—  of  plants,  455 

not  pmodical,  468,  462 

periodical,  466,  461 

—  of  protoplasm,  384 
Mucilaginous  albumen,  318 
Mucor,  7 

Mucronate,  167 
Mules,  443 
Multifoliate,  164 
Multijugate,  163 
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Mtdtiple  fruits,  300 
Mnriform  parenchyma,  47,  83 
Hnsci,  342,  429 
Mushrooms,  360 
Mycelium,  354 


Naked  bud,  100 

—  bulb,  114 

—  flower,  20 

—  mouthed,  346 

—  nucleus,  306 

—  OTule,  302 
Napiform  root,  129 
Natural  history,  1 
Nature  of  carpel,  261 

cell,  24 

Neck,  120 
Neck-cell,  436 
Necklace-shaped,  61 
Nectariferous  glands,  66 
Needle-shaped,  157 
N^atiye  geotropism,  469 

—  beliotropism,  469 
Nervation,  143 
Nerves,  131 
Netted'Veined,  146 
Neuter,  226 
NiteUae,  386,  428 
Node,  129 

Nodes,  13 
Nodulose  root,  128 
Non-adherent,  213 
Non-articulated,  130 
Non-essential,  19 
Non-periodical  movements,   468, 

462 
Normal  buds,  105 
Nostoc,  368 
Nucleoli,  27 
Nucleus,  27,  32,  305,  316, 377 

—  of  seed,  23, 312 

starch,  32 

Nuculanium,  299 
Nucule,  366,  367,  427 
Number  of  ovules,  303 

stamens,  238 

Nursing  leaves,  136 
Nut^  298 


Obcordatb,  159 
Oblique  leaf,  167 
Oblong,  37, 168,  217,  236 
Obovate,  168 
Obsolete,  213 
Obtuse,  166 


PAN 

Obvolute,  142,  323 
Ochrea,  170 
Odoum  of  plants,  463 
CEdogonium,  382 
Oily  albumen,  318 
Oogonia,  362,  860,  372 
Oophoridia,  430 
Oosphere,  362,  373,  436 
Oosporangia,  430 
Oospore,  362,  378 
Open  vascular  bundles,  72 
Opercular,  238 
C^erculate,  216 
Operculum,  346 
Opposite  leaves,  138 

—  stipules,  169 
Orbicular,  169 
Organic  constituents,  411 

—  compounds,  411 

—  creation,  1 
Organography,  2,  5,  6 

Organs  of   nutrition,  14,  16,  68, 

376 
reproduction,  14, 15, 17, 176, 

226 
Origin  of  placenta,  266 

stomata,  389 

Orthotropous,  308 
OsciUatoria,  6,  29 
Osmose,  383 
Ostiole,  364 
Outline  of  leaves,  167 
Oval,  37, 167,  235 

—  parenchyma,  46 
Ovary,  21,  250,  260 

—  compound,  260 

—  simple,  261 
Ovate,  158,  217 
Ovate-lanceolate,  159 
Ovulary  spore,  339,  431 
Ovule,  21, 802 


Paubontological  botany,  2 
Palate,  223 
PalesB,  181, 182, 190 
Pales,  182,  190 
Palisade  parenchyma,  134 
Palmate,  153, 166 
P&lmated  root,  127 
Palmately  deft,  163 
—  veined,  146, 161, 163 
Palmatifid,  168 
Palmatipartite,  168 
Palmatisected,  163 
Pandurlform,  153 
Panicle,  192 
Panicled  corymb,  192 
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Panicled  oyme,  199 

Papilionaceous,  21!) 

FapuUe,  64 

Pappose,  213 

Pappus,  218 

Parallel  yenation,  146 

Parallel-yeined,  145 

Paraphyses,  343,  356,  360,  363,  373 

Parasites,  122 

Parenchyma,  45 

—  of  leayea,  131, 134 

—  functions  of,  377 

—  yarieties  of,  45 
Parenchymatous  cells,  39,  45,  376 

—  system,  66,  69,  85 
Parent  cells,  243 

special,  244 

Parietal  ceU-formation,  378 

—  placenta,  263,  264 
Paripinnate,  163 
Partial  dehiscence,  294 

—  inyoluore,  179 

—  petiole,  148,  166 

—  umbel,  195 

Partite,  161,  211,  220,  267 
Partitions,  151,  259 
Parts  of  the  anther,  230 

flower,  204 

leaf,  129 

Pectinate,  163 
Pedate,  165 
Pedatifld,  164 
PedatiparUte,  154 
Pedatisected,  154 
Pedicel,  18, 188 
Pedunde,  17, 182 
Peltate  hairs,  62 

—  leayes,  137 
~oyule,304 
Pendulous,  229,  £04 
Penidllium,  7 
Pepo,  299 

Pepperworts,  338,  431 
Perfoliate,  137 
Perianth,  19,  208 
Periblem,  117 
Pericarp,  22, 276 

—  dehisoent^  294 

—  indehlscent,  293 
Ferichaetial,  842 
Periderm,  85,  86 
Perigone,  342,  348 
Perigonlal,  842, 
Perigynous,  239,  250 
Periodical  moyements,  466,  461 
Peripheral,  349 
Ferlpherical,  325 
Perlsperm,  316,  817 


PIT 

Peristome,  346 
Perlthecia,  358 
Permanent  stems,  109 

—  tissue,  82 

Persistent,  130,  178,  185,  216,  226,. 

266 
Personate,  223 

Petaloid,  19,  206, 213,  228,  267 
Petals,  18,  216,  328 
Petiolate,  137 
Petiole,  16, 130, 131,  165 
Petiolule,  148, 166 
Peziza,  360 
Phsenogamous,  11 
Phanerogamous,  11 
Phelloderm,  85 
Phelloderma,  86 
Phellogen,  87 
Phloem,  72,  86 
Phragmata,  259 
Phycomyoetes,  350 
Phyllaries,  179 
PhyUoclade,  184 
Phyllooyanin,  29,  406 
PhyUode,  173 
Phyllold  peduncle,  184 
Phyllome,  16,  129 
PhyUotaxis,  187 
Phyllozanthein,  406 
Phyllozanthin,  29,  406 
Physiological  botany,  2,  376 
Physiology,  376     • 

—  of  the  elementary  structures. 
376 

organs  of  nutrition,  390 

organs  of   reproduction. 

424 

rootj  890 

Phytons,  101 
PUeorhiza,  117, 393,  437 
Pileus,  356 
PUoee,  213,  214 
PUularia,  340,  432 
PinnsB,  168 
Pinnate,  162 

—  with  an  odd  leaflet,  163 
Pinnately  yeined,  145,  161 
Pinnatifld,  152 
Pinnatipartite,  152 
Pinnatisected,  162 
Pinnules,  168 

Pistil,  20,  260 

Pistillate,  22 

PistiUldia,  339,   342,   346,   428,. 

431 
Pitchers,  173 
Pith,  70,  76,  76 

—  functions  of,  894 
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Fitted  cells,  42 

—  Teasels,  50 
Placenta,  21,  250,  253,  263 
Plaoentatlon,  263 
FlaoentiferotiB,  284 
Plant  in  action,  415 
Plants,  odours  of,  463 
Plaited,  141,  206 
Plerome,  117 

PUcate,  141,  206 
Plumose,  213 
Plumule,  13,  319,  821 
Pod,  288 
Podetium,  362 
Podium,  104 
Pollen,  20,  243,  433 

—  cells,  244,  248 

—  development  of,  243 

—  sporangia,  430 

—  spores,  339,  431 

—  structure  of,  246 
Pollination,  439 
PoUinia,  245 
Polyadelphous,  241 
Polycotyledonous,  322 
Polygamous,  227 
Polygonal  cell,  37 
Polyhedral  parenchyma,  46 
PolymeroiTS,  261 
Polypetalous,  218 
Polysepalous,  210 
Polythalamic,  300 

Pome,  299 
Pore,  247,  364 
Porous  cells,  42 

—  dehiscence,  287,  279,  286 
Position  of  ovules,  303 

stamens,  238 

Positive  geotropism,  459 

—  heliotropism,  459 
Prtefloration,  204 
Preefoliation,  140 
Praemorse  leaf,  156 

—  root,  110 
Prickles,  63 
Primary  meristem,  393 

—  root,  117 
Primine,  807, 438 
Primordial  cell,  24,  306 

—  leaves,  136,  450 

—  utricle,  25,  27 
Prismatic  cell,  39 
Procambium,  117, 120 
Process  of  germination,  449 
Production  of  chlorophyll^  454 

hybrids,  442 

Pro-embryo,  333,  428,  437,  441 
Proliferous,  106 


REG 

Proeenchyma,  48 

—  functions  of,  387 
Proeenchymatous  cells,  39,  45 
Prostrate,  107 

Proteid  grains,  36 
Proteine  crystals,  36 
Prothallium,    333,  336,  337,  346, 
■    429 

Prothallus,  333 
Protococcus,  6,  376 
Protonema,  346,  350,  429 
Protoplasm,  24,  26,  377 

—  movements  of,  384 
Protruding,  242 
Pseud-azis,  105 
Pseudocarp,  300 
Pseudo-embryo,  431 
Pseudo-parenchyma,  47 
Pucdnia,  352,  354 
Pulvinus,  166 

Functum   vegetationiB,   89,    393, 

396 
Putamen,  275 
Pycnidia,  363 
Pyramidal  leaf,  161 
Pyxis,  294 


QUADRIFOLIATB,  164 

Quadrilocular,  230 
Quadrinate,  164 
Quinatc,  164 
Quincuncial,  206 
Quinquefollate,  164 


Bacemb,  191 
Bacemose,  105 

—  corymb,  192 

—  cyme,  199 
Rachifi,  148, 166, 183 
Radiated  veined,  145, 161 
Radical  leaves,  136 

—  peduncle,  184 
Radicle,  13,  319,  321 
Bamal  leaves,  136 
Ramenta,  63 
Ramentaoeous  hairs,  63 
Ramification,  98, 103 
Raphe,  309 
Raphides,  34 

Receptacle,  16,  183,  271,  364,  373 

Receptacles  of  secretion,  67,  390 

Reclinate,  140,  323 

Recurved,  229 

Reduplicate,  205 

Reflexed,  210,  217 

Regular,  210,  212, 
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Regrolar  buds,  105 

—  corolla,  219,  220,  221 

—  flower,  347 

—  parenchyma,  46,  78 
BejaveneBoence,  882 
Renewal  of  cell,  382 
Reniform,  169 
Replnm,  260,  284,  296 
Reproduction  of — 

—  Acotyledonons  plants,  427 

—  Angioapermla,  437 

—  Oharaceae,  427 

—  Oharas,  427 

—  Cormophytes,  428 

—  Cotyledonous  plants,  433 

—  Gryptogamous  plants,  427 

—  Equisetaceas,  432 

—  FUices,  432 

—  Gymnospermia,  434 

—  Hepaticaceae,  428 

—  LycopodiacesB,  430 

—  Marsileaceae,  431 

—  Musci,  429 

—  Phanerogamoas  plants,  433 

—  Thallophytea,  427 
Reproductive  Organs  of — 

Acrogens,  333 

AlgBB,  333 

Cbarace®,  366 

Cormophytes,  338 

Oryptogramia,  332 

Equisetaoeae,  337 

PUioes,  333 

Fungi,  360 

Hepaticaceqe,  346 

Lichenes,  361 

LycopodiacesB,  341 

Marsileaceae,  338 

Muacl  842 

Thallophytea,  360 

Respiration,  4,  402,  421 
Reticulated  ceUs,  45 

—  veined,  146 

—  vessels,  60,  61 
Retinacula,  246 

Retrograde  metamorphosis,  330 
Retroaerrate,  149 

Retnse,  166 
Revolnte,  141 
Revolving  nutation,  466 
Rhizold,  427 
Rhizome,  110 
Bibbed  venation,  146 
Ribs,  143 

tind,  71.  88,  90 
inged  cells,  46 
Ringent,  222 
Ripening  of  fruits,  446 


SEC 

Rolled  leaves,  140, 142 

Root,  14, 16, 116,  890 

Roots  of  dicotyledonous   plants, 

monocotyledonous  plants. 

134 

acotyledonons  plants,  12ft 

Root-cap,  117 
Root-hairs,  63, 118 
Rootlet,  428 
Root-pressure,  891,  420 
Root-sheath,  461 
Rootstock,  110 
Rosaceous,  219 
Rostellum,  246 
Rotate,  221 
Rotation,  386 
Rounded  cell,  87 

—  leaf,  169 

—  lobes,  236 
Roundish  ovate,  169 
Round  parenchyma,  45 
Ruminated,  318 
Runcinate,  163 
Runner,  110 


Saocatb,  214,  224 
Saccharose,  446 
Sagittate,  169,  235 
Salver-shaped,  221 
Salvinia,  340,  431,  432 
Samara,  294 
Sap,  27,  79,  416 
Saprophytes,  123 
Sapwood,  80 
Sarcocarp,  276 
Scalariform  vessels,  50,  62 
Scales,  62,  99, 129, 178, 181 
Scaly  bracts,  178 

—  buds,  99 

—  bulb,  114 
Scape,  184 

Scars  of  leaves,  166 

ferns,  96 

Schizocarps,  282 
Sclerenohyma,  47,  89,  97 
Sclerenchymatous,  41 
Sclerotlnm,  868 
Scorpiold  cyme,  199,  201 

—  dichotomy,  106 
Sonrf,68 
Seaweeds,  868 
Secondary  vds,  188 

—  embryo-saos,  486 

—  medullary  rays,  83 

—  produota,  4S2 

—  root,  117, 119, 126 
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Secretion,  403 

—  receptacles  of,  67 
Sected,  151 
Secund,  200 
Secannine,  307,  -138 

Seed.  11,  22,  276,  302,  310,  446 
Seed,  TiteOity  of,  446 
Segment  cell,  396 
Segments,  151 

Selecting  power  of  roots,  392 
Sepals,  18,  208,  327 
Septemfoliate,  164 
Septeuate,  164 
Septicidal,  280 
Septtfragal,  280,  282 
Serrate,  149 
Serrolate,  149 
Sessile  anther,  227 

—  glands,  63,  64 

—  leaves,  17, 131, 187 

—  ovary,  250,  261 

—  ovule,  302 

—  seed,  310 
Seta,  844 
Setae,  33 

Sexuality  of  plants,  426 
Sharp-pointed,  156 
Sheath,  167 
Sheathing,  137 
Shield-Uke,  62 
Shield-cells,  365 
Shrubs,  108 
Sieve-cells,  53 
Sieve-tubes,  50,  62 
Sieve- vessels,  60,  52,  387 
Silicula,  296 
Siliqua,  295 

Siliquseform  capsule,  296 
Silver-grain,  84 
Simple  corymb,  192 

—  fruits,  274,  288 

—  gynoecium,  256 

—  hairs,  60 

—  leaves,  131, 148, 149 

—  ovary,  261 

—  pappus,  213 

—  petiole,  166 

—  pistil,  260 

—  style,  267 

Simultaneous   vascular   bundles, 

74,95 
Sinuous,  236 
Size  of  cells,  40 

dicotyledonous  trees,  82 

Skeleton  leaves,  134 

Small  spores,  839,  341,  430,  431 

Soboles,  111 

Solitary  aidllary  flower,  187 


STA 

Solitary  terminal  flower,  195 

Soredia,  366 

Sori,  334 

Sorosis,  801 

Sources  of  food,  410 

Spadiz,  180, 189 

Spathaceous  bracts,  181 

Spathe,  180 

Spathellaa,  180 

Spathulate,  198 

Special  functions  of  the  stem,  394 

—  mother  cells,  244 

—  physiology,  376 
Specific  identity,  102 
Spermatia,  364, 364 
Spermatophores,  864 
Spermatozoids,  367 
Sperm-cells,  386,  343,  482 
Spermogonia,  364,  363 
Sphacelia,  357 
Sphaeraphldes,  35 
Sphalerocarpium,  801 
Spherical  cell,  37 
Spike,  188 

Spiked  cyme,  199 
Spikelet,  182, 189 
Spine,  102 
Spines  of  leaves,  172 
Spiral  cells,  45 

—  aestivation,  206 

—  vernation,  142 

—  veffiels,  50,  61,  96 
Spirogyra,  29,  369,  382 
Spongiform  parenchyma,  46 
Spongiole,  121 

Sporangium,  8,  334,  839,  341,  344, 

348,  481 
Spore-producing  structure,  364 
Spores,  7, 11,  332 
Sporocarp,  838 
Spur,  224 
Spurious  dissepiment,  259 

—  fruit,  274,  300 
Spurred,  214,  224 
Squamas,  178 
Squamous,  178 
Squamnlaet,  182 
Stalk,  365 

Stalked,  68, 137,  214,  261,  310 
Stalklets,  148, 166 
Stamens,  20,  227,  238,  828 
Staminate,  32 
Staminodes,  227 
Standard,  219 
Staxoh,4,M 

—  granules,  31 
compound,  88 

—  nucleus,  82 
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Starchy  allramen,  818 
Stellate  bairs,  61 
Stellate  oelli,  88 

—  parenchyma,  46 
Stem,  14, 15,  394 

—  defined,  68 
Stemle8B,69 
Sterigmata,  864 
Sterile,  327 

Btigma,  21, 250,  255,  S68 

Sting,  65 

Stipe,  855 

Btipellate,  169 

Stipels,  169 

Btipitate,  261 

Stipalar,  130 

Stipolate,  169 

Stipules,  17, 168 

Stolon,  110 

Stoloniferoug,  111 

Stoma,  58,  345 

Stomata.  57,  888 

Stone,  275 

Storing  of  nutriment  by  rootfl,  398 

Strap-Bhaped,  228 

Strobile,  191,  301 

Strobilufl,  191,  801 

Strophioles,  815 

Stmctural  botany,  2,  6 

Structnre  of  anther,  288 

carpel,  252 

cell-wall,  41 

, ovule,  305 

pollen,  246 

seed,  812 

stem,  69 

Struma, 

Style,  21, 261,  258,  266 
Stylopodium,  249 
Stylospores,  363 
Sub-hybrids,  443 
Rnb-hymenial  layer,  856 
Submersed  leaves,  181 

structure  of,  186 

Sub-rotund,  169 
Subterranean  stems,  111 
Subulate,  167 
Succulent,  129 
Summit  growers,  72 
Superficial  placenta,  266 
Superior  calyx,  218, 268 

—  fruit,  276 

—  ovary,  218,  262 

—  radicle,  826 

—  syncarpous  fmitB,  296 
Superposed,  364 
Supervolute,  142 
Supra-axillary,  180 


TRjL 

Bnspoided  ofvule,  304 
Bnspensor,  437. 441 
Sutnral,  236,280 
Sutures,  232,  276 
Swann  spore,  852 
^yconns,  302 
^mpodial,  104 
Sympodiimi,  105 
Synantherous,  240 
Syncarpous  fruits,  874,  293 
->  pistil,  256 
Syngenesious,  240 
Systematic  botany,  2 


Tabular  cells,  88 

—  parenchyma,  46 
Tailed  fruit,  291 
Taper-pointed,  167 
Tap-root,  124 
Tegmen,  312,  314 
Tegmenta,  99 
Tela-oontexta,  47 
Teleutospores,  354 
Tendril,  103 
Tendrils  of  leaves,  173 
Terminal  buds,  91 

—  inflorescence,   186,    187,    196, 
196 

Temate,  164 

Tertiary  axis,  188 

Testa,  312 

TetradynamouB,  243 

Tetramerous,  261 

Tetrandrous,  238 

Thalaminm,  362 

Thalamus,  18,  271 

Thallogens,  8 

Thallome,  8 

Thallophytes,  8, 11 

Thallns,  8 

Thecae,  334,  837 

Theoretical    structure     of     the 

flower,  326 
Thorn,  102 
Throat,  211,  220 
Thyrse,  193 
Thyrsus,  193 
Tigelle,13,  819,  321 
Tigellum,  13 

Toothed,  149,  218,  220,  228 
Torus,  271 
Trachei'des,  46 
Trama,  356 
Transpiration,  397 
Transverse  dehiscence,  236,  279, 

285,  294 
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TiansTexBe  oynle,  809 
Tree,  108 
Triadelphouf^  341 
TrlandrouB,  288 
Tilohomes,  60 
Trioocoons,  282 
Tricoetate,  146 
Trifid,  161,  267, 269 
Trifoliate,  164 
Trigynonia,  266 
Trl^gate,  168 
Trilobate,  269 
Trilocalar,  269 
TrimerouB,  261 
Trimorphic,  442 
Tripartite,  161,  267 
Tripixmate,  163 
Tripinnatifid,  162 
Tripixmatipartite,  162 
Tripixmatiflected,  152 
Trisected,  151 
Triternate,  166 
True  arillus,  815 

—  raphldes,  36 

—  root,  117, 124 
Truncate,  166 
Trunk,  108 
Tube,  211,  220 
Tuber,  118 

Tuberculated  root,  126 
Tubercnle,  126 
Tubular,  212,  217,  221 

—  leaf,  161 
Tuft,  189 
Tufted  leaves,  139 
_  root,  127 
Tunic,  114 
Tunicated  bulb,  114 
Twigs,  103 
Twining,  108 
Twisted  antiyation,  206 

—  Temation,  142 
Tyloees,  61 
Tympanum,  346 


Umbel,  194 
Umbelliferous,  196 
Umbellule,  196 
Uncinate,  61 
Underahrub,  109 
Undulated,  160 
Unequal  leaf,  167 
Unequally  pinnate,  163 
Ungniculate,  217 
Unguis,  217 
Unijngate,  163 


VOL 

Unilateral,  201 
Unilocular,  230,  274 
Union  of  stamens,  240 
Uniparous,  201 
Unisexual,  22,  226 
Urceolate,  212,  221 
Uredo-fruite,  364 
Uredo-spores,  364 
Um-sbaped,  221 
Utricular  vessels,  60 


Yacuolbs,  26,  28 

Vagina,  167 

Vaginule,  344,  349 

Valvate,  142,  206 

Valves,  277 

Valvular  dehiscence,  238, 279 

—  SBstivation,  206,  206 
Varieties  of  bracts,  178 

venation,  145 

Vascular  bundles,  72 
closed,  74 

definite,  74 

indefinite,  72 

progressive,  72 

simultaneous,  74 

—  plants,  9 
Vaucheria,  371 
Vegetable  histology,  2 

—  respiration,  401 
Veil,  356 

Veins,  ISl,  143 
Veinless,  143 
Veinlets,  143 
Velamen  radicnm,  122 
Venation,  143 

—  of  acotyledonous  leaves,  1 

—  varieties  of,  143 
Ventral  suture,  251 
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Health  for  Mid  Warwickshire.  Fourth  Edition.  With  EngraTings. 
Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 


MATEBIA  MEDICA  AND   THEBAFEUTICS. 
BINZ  AND  SPARKS,— The  Elements  of  Thera- 

pentics:  a  Glinioal  Gnide  to  the  Action  of  Medidnes.  By  C. 
Bivz,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacology  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 
Translated  and  Edited  with  Additions,  in  conformity  with  the  British 
and  American  Pharmacopoeias,  by  Edwabd  I.  Spabks,  M.A.,  M.B., 
F.B.C.P.  Lond.    Crown  870,  Ss.  6d. 

OWEN, — Tables  of  Materia  Medica  ;  com- 
prising the  Contents,  Doses,  Proportional  Composition,  and  Methods 
of  Manufacture  of  Pharmacopoeial  Preparations.  By  Isahbabd  Owbv, 
M.B.,  M.B.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  St.  George's  Hospital 
Sixth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

R07LE  AND  HARLEY,-^A  Manual  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  J.  Fobbbs  Botlb,  M.D.,  F.B.S..  and  JoHif 
Hablby,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Clinical 
Medicine  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Sixth  Edition.  With  189  Engrar- 
ings.    Crown  8to,  ISs. 

THOROWGOOD. —The     Student's     Guide     to 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  John  C.  Thobowoood,  M.D., 
F.B.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  th^  Middlesex  HoepitaL 
Second  Edition.     With  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

WARING.—A  Manual  of  Practical  Therapeu- 
tics. By  Edwabd  J.  Wabing,  CLE.,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  12s.  ed. 
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MEDICINE. 
BARCLAY,— K   Manual   of  Medical  Diagnosis. 

By  A.  Whttk  Barclay,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  late  Physician  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Medicine  at,  St.  George's  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  Ecap. 
8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

CHABTERIS.— The    Student's    Guide    to    the 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Matthew  Chartsbib,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  University  of  Glasgow ;  Physician  to  the  Boyal  Infirm- 
ary. With  Engravings  on  Copper  and  Wood.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo,  78. 

FENWICK— The  Student's   Guide  to    Medical 

Diagnosis.  By  Sauxtrl  Fknwick,  M.D.,  F.B.O.P.,  Physician  to  the 
London  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  With  111  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

By  fhe  same  A  uthor. 

The  Student's  Outlines  of  Medical  Treat- 
ment.   Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

FLINT. — Clinical  Medicine  :  a  Systematic  Trea- 
tise on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease.  By  Austin  Flint, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  &c.,  in 
Bellevne  Hospital  Medical  College.    8vo,  20e. 

HALL. — Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Larynx, 

Lungs,  and  Heart :  comprising  Dr.  Edwards'  Tables  on  the  Examioa^ 
tion  of  the  Chest.  With  Alterations  and  Additions.  By  F.  Dx 
Havilland  Hall,  M.D.,  F.R.G.P.,  Assistant-Physician  to  the  West- 
minster Hospital.    Royal  8vo,  28.  6d. 

SANSOM. — Manual  of  the  Physical   Diagnosis 

of  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  including  the  use  of  the  Sphygmograph 
and  Cardiograph.  By  A.  E.  Sansom,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Assistant- 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  With  47  Woodcuts. 
Fcap.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

WARNER— Student's  Guide  to  Medical  Case- 
Taking.  By  Francis  Warner,  M.D.,  Assistant-Physician  to  the 
London  HospitaL    Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

WEST.— How  to  Examine  the  Chest :  being  a 

Practical  Gkiide  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Saiotkl  West,  M.D., 
M.RC.P.,  Physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  &o.    With  42  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  6fl. 
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MEDICIITE — contimied. 
WHITTAKER—SXM&^nts'  Primer  on  the  Urine. 

By  J.  Travis  Whittakbb,  ILD.,  Clinical  Demonstrator  at  the  Boyal 
Infirmary,  Glasgow.  With  Illtifltrations,  and  16  Plates  etched  on 
Copper.    Post  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


MIDWIFERY. 
BARNES, — Lectures  on    Obstetric   Operations, 

including  the  Treatment  of  Heemorrhage,  and  forming  a  Guide  to  the 
Management  of  Difficult  Labour.  By  Bobbbt  Baknbs,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P., 
Obstetric  Phsnsician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women,  &c.,  at,  St. 
George's  Hospital.    Third  Edition.    With  124  Engravings.    8vo,  188. 

CL^r.— The   Complete  Handbook  of  Obstetric 

Surgery;  or.  Short  Bules  of  Practice  in  every  Emergency,  from  tiie 
Simplest  to  the  most  formidable  Operations  connected  with  the  Science 
of  Obstetricy.  By  Charles  Clat,  M.D.,  late  Senior  6urgeon  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester.  Third 
Edition.    With  91  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

RAMSBOTHAM,—ThQ  Principles   and  Practice 

of  Obstetric  Medicine  andSurg^ery.  By  Francis  H.  Bahsbothah,  M.D., 
formerly  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition. 
With  120  Plates,  forming  one  thick  handsome  volume.    8vo,  22s. 

REYNOLDS, — Notes   on    Midwifery:    specially 

designed  to  assist  the  Student  in  preparing  for  Examination.  By  J.  J. 
Beynoldb,  M.B.C.S.    Fcap.  8vo,  4s. 

ROBERTS— The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Practice 

of  Midwifery.  By  D.  Lloyd  Bobbrts,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Physician  to 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester.  Second  Edition.  With.  Ill  Engrav- 
ings.   Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

SCHROEDER—A  Manual  of  Midwifery ;  includ- 
ing the  Pathology  of  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  State.  By  Karl 
ScHBOBDEB,  M.D.,  PTofessor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Eriangen. 
Translated  by  Charles  H.  Cabtbr,  M.D.  With  Engravings.  Svo,. 
12s.  6d. 
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MIDWIFBBY — continued. 
SWATNK— Obstetric  Aphorisms  for  the  Use  of 

students  commencing  Midinfery  Practice.  By  Jobbph  Ot.  Swaymb, 
M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  the  Bristol  School  of  Medicine.  Seventh 
Edition.    With  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  38.  6d. 


MICBOSCOPY. 

CARPENTER— The  Microscope  and  its  Revela- 
tions. By  William  B.  Cabpsntbb,  C.B.,  M.D.,  F.B.S.  Sixth  Edition. 
With  26  Plates,  a  Coloured  Prontispieoe,  and  more  than  600  Engravings. 
Crown  8vo,  168. 

MARSH, — Microscopical     Section-Cutting  :      a 

Practical  Gxdde  to  the  Preparation  and  Mounting  of  Sections  fur  the 
Microscope,  special  prominence  being  given  to  the  subject  of  Animal 
Sections.  By  Dr.  Sylvbstbb  Mabsh.  Second  Edition.  With  17 
Engravings.     Pcap.  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

MARTIN, — A  Manual  of  Microscopic  Mounting 

By  JoHK  H.  Mabtik,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  &c. 
Second  Edition.     With  several  Plates  and  144  Engravings.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

DAGUENET,—A    Manual  of   Ophthalmoscopy 

for  the  Use  of  Students.     By  Dr.  Daoubnbt.     Translated  by  C.   S. 
Jbaffbbsow,  Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Eye  Infirmary.    Wit 
Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

HIGGENS,— Hints  on  Ophthalmic  Out- Patient 

Practice.  By  Chables  Hioobks,  F.B.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to, 
and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

JONES, — A     Manual    of    the    Principles     and 

Practice  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  T.  Whabtok  Jonbs, 
F.B.C.S.,  F.II.S.,  late  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  and  Professor  of  Ophthalmo- 
logy to  University  College  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  With  9  Coloured 
Plates  and  178  Engraviixgs.    Fcap.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 
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OFHTH  ALMOLO  GY — arrUinued. 
MACNAMARA. — A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of 

the  Eye.  By  Chabliw  Macnauaba,  F.B.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  I/ecturer 
on  Surgery  at,  Westminster  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  With  4  Coloured 
Plates  and  66  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

NETTLESHIR— The  Student's  Guide  to  Diseases 

of  the  Eye.  By  Edwabd  Xbttlbbhip,  F.R.C.8.,  Ophthahnic  Suigeon 
to,  and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  Surgery  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Second  Edition.  With  137  Engravings,  snd  a  Set  of  Coloured  Papers 
iilostrating  Colonr-blindnesB.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

WOLFE, — On  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye : 

a  Course  of  Systematic  and  Clinical  Lectures  to  Students  and  Medical 
Practitioners.  By  J.  B.  Wolfb,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.E.,  Senior  Surgeon  to 
the  Glasgow  Ophthalmic  Institution,  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  Anderson's  College.  With  10  Coloured  Plates,  and  ISO 
Wood  Engravings,  8vo. 


PATHOLOGY. 

JONES  AND  8IEVEKING.—A  Manual  of  Patho- 
logical Anatomy.  By  C.  Hakdfibld  Jokes,  M.B.,  F.RS.,  and  Eowabd 
H.  SiBVBxiNO,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.  Second  Edition.  Edited,  with  consider- 
able enlargement,  by  J.  F.  Payne,  M.B.,  Assistant-Physician  and 
Lecturer  on  General  Pathology  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  With  195 
Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  16b. 

LANGEEEAUX,--AtlsLS  of  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy. By  Dr.  Lanobbsaux.  Translated  by  W.  S.  Gbkbnfibld,  M.I)., 
Professor  of  Patliolc^y  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With 
70  Coloured  Plates.    Imperial  8vo,  £6  6s. 

VIRCHOW.  —  Post-Mortem    Examinations :    a 

Description  and  Explanation  of  the  Method  of  Performing  them, 
with  especial  reference  to  Medico-Legal  Practice.  By  Professor 
BuDOLPH  Vibchow,  Berlin  Charity  Hospital.  Translated  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Smith.    Second  Edition,  with  4  Plates.    Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

WILKS  AND  JtfO-X'OiV:— Lectures  on  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy.  By  Sahuxl  Wilxs,  M.D.,  F.B.8.,  Physician  to,  and  late 
Lecturer  on  Medicine  at,  Ouy's  Hospital;  and  Waltxb  Mozon,  M.  ., 
F.B.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  at, 
Guy*s  Hospital.    Second  Edition.    With  7  Steel  Plates.    8vo,  18b. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 


BUCKNILL  AND  TUKE,—Pl  Manual  of  Psycho- 

logrical  Medioine :  oontamlng  the  Lunacy  Laws,  Nosology,  etiology, 
StatisticB,  Description,  Diagnoaia,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Insanity, 
with  an  Appepdix  of  Cases.  By  John  G.  Buoknill,  M.D.,  F.B.8.. 
and  D.  HagkTukb,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.  Fourth  Edition,  with  12  Plates 
(80  Figures).    Svo,  256. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

CARPENTER,— Pv'mzipl^s  of  Human  Physio- 
logy. By  William  B.  Gabpsntbs,  O.B.,  M.D.,  F.B.S.  Ninth  Edition. 
Edited  by  Henry  Power,  M.B.,  F.B.C.S.  With  3  Steel  Plates  and 
377  Wood  Engrayings.    Svo,  31s.  6d. 

DALTON — A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology  : 

designed  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By 
John  C.  Dalton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Seventh  Edition.  With 
252  EngraTings.    Boyal  8vo,  20s. 

^^jE^F.— The  Histology  and  Histo-Chemistry  ot 

Man.  A  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Composition  and  Structure  of  the 
Human  Body.  By  Hbinbigh  Fbey,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Zurich. 
Translated  by  Arthur  E.  Babkeb,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Uni- 
versity College  HospitaL     With  606  Eugavings.    8vo,  21s. 

SANDERSON.— HsLndbook  for  the  Physiological 

Laboratory :  containing  an  Exposition  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the 
Science,  with  explicit  Directions  for  their  demonstration.  By  J.  Bdbdom 
Bandsbsok,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Jodrell  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University 
College;  E.  Klein,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Assistant-Professor  in  the  Brown 
Institution ;  Michael  Fostbb,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Preelector  of  Physiology 
at  Trinity  CoU^e,  Cambridge ;  andT.  Lauder  Bbunton,  M.D.,  F.E.S., 
Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Medical 
College.     2  Vols.,  with  123  Plates.    8vo,  24s. 


SUBGEBY. 
BRYANT,  — A    Manual    for    the    Practice    of 

Surgery.  By  Thomas  Bbyaht,  F.B.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Surgery  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  With  672  Engravings 
(nearly  all  original,  many  being  coloured).    2  vols.    Crown  8vo,  26a. 
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SUBGEBY — continiied. 
JBELLAMY.— The  Student's   Guide  to   Surgical 

Anatomy;  a  Description  of  the  more  important  BuiKical  Begions  of 
the  Human  Body,  and  an  Introduction  to  Operative  Surgery.  By 
Edward  Bkllaht,  F.B.C.S.,  and  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners ; 
Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  Charing  Groes  Hospital 
Second  Edition.    With  76  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  7b. 

€LARK      AND     WAOSTAFFE.  —  Outlines     of 

Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology.  By  F.  Lb  Obos  Clabk,  F.R.C.S., 
F.R  S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Second 
Edition.  Bevised  and  ^panded  by  the  Author,  assisted  by  W.  W. 
Waostaffx,  F.B.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

DRUITT.— The    Surgeon's    Vade-Mecum ;     a 

Manual  of  Modem  Surgery.  By  Bobsbt  Dbuitt,  F.B.C.S.  Eleventh 
Edition.    With  869  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  14s. 

FERGUSSOK—A  System  of  Practical  Surgery. 

By  Sir  Williah  FiBonssoy,  Bart.,  F.B.C.S.,  F.B.S.,  late  Surgeon  and 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  to  King's  GoUege  Hospital.  With  46^ 
Engravings.    Fifth  Edition.    Svo,  2l8. 

HEATH. — A    Manual    of  Minor    Surgery    and 

Bandaging,  for  the  use  of  House-Surgeons,  Dressers,  and  Junior  Practi- 
tioners. By  Chbistophbb  Heath,  F.B.C.S.,  Holme  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  University  Coll^^  and  Surgeon  to  tiie  Hospital.  Sixth 
Edition.    With  116  Engravings.    Fcap.  Svo.    6s.  6d. 

By  the  same  A  uihor. 

A    Course    of    Operative     Surgery:     v^ith 

Twenty  Plates  drawn  from  Nature  by  M.  L^vBiLLi,  and  Coloured 
by  hand  xmder  his  direction.    Large  Svo,  408. 

ALSO, 

The    Student's    Guide    to    Surgical    Diag- 
nosis.   Second  Edition.    Foap.  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

MAUNDER,— Oper^Xive    Surgery.     By   Charles 

F.  Maundkb,  F.B.C.S.,  late  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at, 
the  London  Hospital.  Second  Edition.  With  164  Engravings.  Pose 
Svo,  6s. 
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SMBLOtEELY—contimied, 
FIRRIK— The     Principles     and     Practice     of 

Surgery.  By  William  Pibbik,  F.B.S.E.,  late  ProfesRor  of  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition.  With  490  Engravings. 
8vo,  288. 

SOUTH  AM, — Regional  Surgery:  including  Sur- 
gical Diagnosis.  A  Manual  for  the  use  of  Students.  Part  I.,  the 
Head  and  Neck.  By  Frbdkbick  A.  Southau,  M.  A.,  M.B.  Oxon,  F.B.C.S., 
Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  Assistant-Lecturer  on 
Surgery  in  the  Owen's  College  School  of  Medicine,  Manchester. 
Crown  Svo,  6h.  6d. 


TERMINOLOGY. 
DUNGLIBON. — Medical  Lexicon  :  a  Dictionary 

of  Medical  Science,  containing  a  concise  Explanation  of  its  vaii'ms 
Subjects  and  Terms,  with  Accentuation,  Etymology,  Synonymes,  &c. 
By  BoBLEY  DuNOLisoN,  M.D.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by 
BiCHABD  J.  DuNOLisox,  M.D.    Boyal  8vo,  288. 

MAYNE, — A    Medical    Vocabulary:    being    an 

Explanation  of  all  Terms  and  Phrases  used  in  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  Medical  Science  and  Practice,  giving  their  Derivation,  Meaning, 
Application,  and  Pronunciation.  By  Hobeut  G.  Mayne,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
and  John  Mayne,  M.D.,  L.E.C.8.E.  Fifth  Edition.   Fcap.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


WOMEN,    DISEASES    OF. 
BARNUS.—A  Clinical   History  of  the  Medical 

and  Sui^cal  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Bobbbt  Babkbs,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P., 
Obstetric  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women,  &c.,  at,  St. 
George's  Hospital.    Second  Edition.    With  181  Engravings.    8vo,  28s. 

(70  C/ierr.— Practical   Treatise   on    Diseases   of 

the  nteros,  Ovaries,  and  Fallopian  Tubes.  By  Professor  Coubty, 
Montpellier.  Translated  from  the  Third  Edition  by  his  Pupil,  Aonxb 
M'Laben,  M.D.,  M.K.Q.C.P.  With  Preface  by  Dr.  Matthews 
Duncan.    With  424  Engravings.    8vo,  24s. 

DUNCAN,— Clinical  Lectures  on  the   Diseases 

of  Women.  By  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Obstetric 
Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  with  Appen- 
dices.   8vo,  14s. 
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WOMEN,  DISEASES  OF — cwdinued. 
EMMET,  — Th^    Principles    and    Practice    of 

Gimnoology.     By  Thomas  Addis    Emhet,  H.D.,   Surgeon   to    the. 
Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of  New  York.    With  130  En^avings. 
Boyul  Svo,  21s. 

QALABIN.—Tht  Student's  Guide  to  the  Dis- 
eases of  Women.  By  Aupbsd  L.  GAidtBur,  H.D.,  F.B.C.F.»  Obstetric 
Physician  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Obstetric  Medicine  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
Second  Edition.    With  70  Engravings.    Fcap.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

REYNOLDS. — Notes  on   Diseases  of  Women. 

Specially  designed  for  Students  preparing  for  Examination.  By  J.  J. 
BsYMOLDS,  M.R.C.S.    Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

SMITH. — Practical   Gynaecology  :   a  Handbook 

of  the  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Hbtwood  Smith,  M.D.|  Physician  to 
the  Hospital  for  Women  and  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital.  With 
Engravings.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  [/» preparation. 

WEST  AND  DUNCAN— L.GCtnrGS  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Women.  By  Chables  West,  M.D.,  F.B.G.P.  Fourth 
Edition.  Revised  and  in  part  re-written  by  the  Author,  with  numerous 
additions,  by  J.  Matthews  Duncak,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Obstetric 
Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    8vo,  16s. 

ZOOLOGY. 

CHAUVEAU  AND  FLEMING.^Tht   Compara- 

tive  Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated  Animals.  By  A.  Chauveau, 
Professor  at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School ;  and  Gbobox  Fleming, 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  Boyal  Engineers.  With  460  Engravings.  8vo, 
Sis.  6d. 

HUXLEY. — Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Inverte- 

brated  Animals.  By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.  With  156 
Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  16s. 
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Animals.    With  110  Engravings.    Post  8vo,  \2&. 

WILSON— The    Student's   Guide   to  Zoology: 

a  Manual  of  the  Principles  of  Zoological  Science.  By  Andekw  Wilson, 
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8vo,  68.  6d.  i  > 
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